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INTRODUCTION 


The Mughal ruling class was primarily concerned with 
the expansion of the empire and consoIidation of the gains of 
conquest during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries - the 
days of relative political and military stability. The landed 
aristocracy, or as it was known, the zamindars in spite of per¬ 
sisting contradictions with the higher echelons of the Mughal 
ruling class, had rendered valuable service to the empire during 
the period. Some scholars * have examined the position and work¬ 
ing of the institution of zamindari during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries - the period that witnessed the empire at 
the zenith of territorial expansion - in some detail. These 
studies have, however, been confined to the broad features of the 
institution and, in view of nature and scope of the works, inter¬ 
regional and intra-regional variations have not been examined in 
adequate details. The vastness of the empire with all the local 
variations require a closer examination of the position and role 
of zamindars at regional level. 

In contrast to their role during the days of ‘cohesion’ and 
‘stability’ the question as to what kind of role did the zamin- 


For example, please see, S Nurual Hasan, ’Zamindars Under 
Mughals", Land Control and Social Structure in Indian Histo¬ 
ry, (ed.) RE Frykenberg, Wisconcin. pp 17-31; by the same 
author. Thoughts on Agrarian Relations in Mughal India . N 
Delhi, 1973, pp 30-8; Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal 
India . Bombay,1963,pp. 136-89 BR Grover, ’Nature of 
Rights in Mughal India" IESHR , Vol I, no. 1, 1963, pp 

by the same author, "Nature of Dehat-i-Taal1uqa _ 

villages) and the evolution of the Taaluqdari system during 
the Mughal Age", IESHR , Vol II, no 2, October, 1965, pp 166- 
72; Ibid , Vol II no 3 July, 1966, pp 259-75; N.A. Siddiqi; 
Land Revenue Administration Under The Mughals 1700-1750 , 
Bombay 1970, pp 21-40; AR Khan, Chief tains in the Mughal 
Empire during the reign of Akbar, Delhi 1977. 


Land 
1-23; 
(zamindari 
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dars play during the ensuing period of ‘instability and ’co- 
nflict* though interesting subject of study, has so far not been 
studied in adequate detail* In his work, The Land Revenue Admin¬ 
istration Under The Mughals* 1700-17SO y N.A. Siddiqi has dis- 
cussed their role during the said period but only as part of 
Mughal revenue administrative machinery. The study has also 
‘excluded from its purview’ the ‘provincial and regional varia¬ 
tions’ .^ The author, moreover, has not made any deliberate at- 
tempt to correlate the changes in the position of zamindars with 
the over all changes taking place at various levels during the 
period of study. 

The present work, essentially a pre1irainary attempt in the 
direction, seeks to trace the pattern, process and drift of 
possible changes in the position and role of the zamindars during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The study proceeds with 
the task of identifying variously designated constituents of the 
class, delineating each section or category, and tracing the 
sources and mode of variations between them. Attempt has also 
been made to ascertain the elements of continuity and change vis 
a vis the Mughal State, the peasantry and the zamindars them¬ 
selves, It has also been attempted to answer the question : could 
the state enforce and retain uniform pattern of relationship with 
the zamindars ? Did it make any tangible efforts to arrest the 
process of declining imperial hold over them? and did the zamin¬ 
dars play such a role which had bearing on the fortunes of the 
Mughals in the subah? The study also proposes to ascertain the 
nature, extent and magnitude of imperial control and, incidental - 
1y, clarify if the imperial control over the zamindars was on 1 p 
superficial, or else the state could erode their power base and 


1 . 


N.A. Siddiqi, op.cit . p 2 




weaken them at the grass-root level. Finally, the study may also 
incidentally suggest whether the process of change and, or its 
impact, strengthened or else eroded the Mughal’s authority. Above 

all, the study may indicate the final outcome of the possible 
changes in the position and role of zamindars. The discussion, it 
may be seen, is mainly focussed on the changes in the state-- 
zamindar relationship and incidentally on their relationship 
among themselves, a limitation imposed by the nature of available 
evidence. 

It is a well known fact that the zamindari right represented 
a range of variously designated superior claims. The ’generic’ 
term 'zamindar' which, as Irfan Habib notes, gained currency 
during the Mughal period, in essence implied a superior right in 
land or its usufruct.^ In spite of the fact that the zamindars 
were designated as mal ik (owner) and their possessions as milkiy- 
at the zamindar! right does not signify an absolute proprietary 
right over land in the modern sense of the term ; the right co- 

p 

existed with other rights and claims on the produce of the soil. 
The right represented a range of variously designated superior 
claims, the one "other than and standing above the peasantry" in 

o 

land or its usufruct. The right was basically associated with 
land and its holder enjoyed a share in the produce even without 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, , pp 138-9. 

2. For a detailed view. Ibid pp 139-40, 154; S Nurul Hassan, 

’Zamindars Under The Mughals* pp 17-Q; BR Grover, ’Nature of 
Land Rights in Mughal India’ pp 1-23; 

3. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, ; pp 138-9. 
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directly engaging in the actual process of economic production. 1 

Since the term f implies a range of superior 

claims, modern scholars have sought to delineate clearly the 

levels which constitute the class of zaFiindars, ^ Irfan Habib 
categorised them into the ’chief tains* and the zamindars under 

direct administration whom he also terms ’ordinary zemindars’. 

In BR Grover’s categorization, Irfan Habib’s zamindars under 
direct administration’ are termed ’petty zamindars' the other 
ones have been designated the same way, ^ A l though NA Siddiqi also 
regards the nature of state-zamindar relations as the criterion 
of differentiation he prefers to designate the ’chieftains' as 
the pes/j/ras/ii’ and the other ones as the * land revenue paying* 
zamindars.^ These scholars have either wholly excluded the hold¬ 
ers of intermediary positions, such as chaudharis, muqaddams etc, 
or counted them in the category of revenue officials treating 
them merely as the leading members of the village community. 


1. For a detailed exposition of the views, see Ibid, pp 141, 

144-7, 154-7; NA Siddiqi; Land Revenue Admi ni s tra t.i on, pp 

21-2 30-2, BR Grover, ’Nature of Land Rights in Mughal 

India* pp 1-23. 

2. Earlier, " the generally accepted view” observes Irfan 

Habib, seems to have been ” that the zamindar in Mughal 
times really meant a vassal chief and could not exist in the 
directly administered territories”. Agrarian System . p 136; 
For an exposition of the earlier view, WH Moreland, Agrarian 
System of Moslim lndia t Allahabad, 1929, pp 122, 279; P 

Saran, The Provincial government of the Mughals (1526-16S8), 
Allahabad (reprint) p 111 $< n. 

3. Irfan Habib Agrarian System pp 182-3. 

4. BR Grover 'Nature of Land Rights in Mughal India* pp 16-23; 
by the same author, Nature of dehat-i taalluqa . ..* IESHR , II 
no 4 pp 166-72; Ibid II no 3 259-65. 

5. NA Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration, pp 21-2, 28,38,139, 

151. 
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On the other hand, Professor S.Nural Hasan takes the forms 
of zaminari rights as the main basis of differentiation and 
neatly divides the class into three categories, viz, Chieftains, 
Intermediary and the Primary zamindars.* In view of its compre¬ 
hensiveness we propose to follow S Nurul Hasan’s categorization, 
though with some qualifications* 

The use of the term ‘Chieftain’ has been avoided. This term 
connotes an autonomous native ruler who folowed the rule of 
primoqeniture in the matter of succession under the suzerainty of 

r> 

the Mughal empire. Their position as autonomous ruler of their 
patrimony was accepted by the Mughal Emperors and as such had 
’legal’ sanction. But we come across a considerable number of 
zamindars [Chapter I (1) and (2) below] who hardly enjoyed auton¬ 
omy or enjoyed it in a limited sense of the term, did not follow 
rule of primogeniture, were not rulers of any standing and a 
large number of them happened to be ordinary members of a dismem¬ 
bered ruling family, still enjoying a status distinctly superior 
to the members of the other categories. Secondly, during the 
period there emerged a number of zamindars who were autonomous 
rulers but had no legal sanction behind their position as zamin¬ 
dars. During this period, such zamindaris were carved out of the 
Mughal empire rather than incorporated into it as was the case 
with native rulers who were absorbed into the empire at the time 
of conquest. In order to avoid any ambiguity and in view of 
certain features peculiar to the zamindars of Gujarat the use of 
the term 4 Chieftain’ has been avoided and the 'Superior zamindar’ 
is used instead. 


i. S.Nurul Hasan, ’Zamindars Under the Mughals" pp. 17-31 

2. Ibid pp 17-23; Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 182-9; BR 
Grover "Nature of Land Rights", pp 18-22. 
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Though we shall be using the term ‘Primary 2amindar* we 
propose to exclude the 4 peasant-proprietors’ from the category, 

though Professor Nurui Hasan’s term includes them. The right of a 
peasant-prprietor may not be equated with that of a Primary 
zamlndar, the latter’s right being the one other than, distinct 
from and superior to that of the former. No doubt, the peasants 
like the 2 amlndars were ’often designated as malik. But all right 
over land designated as miJkiyat were not zamindari rights.* The 
two rights i.e. zamindari and the peasant’s could exist, as they 
did, independently of each other and be enjoyed by different 
persons over the same piece of land; still the two rights were 
not necessarily exclusive of each other and could simu 1 taneous1y 

p 

be possessed by the same person. 

The position of the above mentioned three dategories consti¬ 
tuting the class of zamindars vis a vis provincial authorities & 
between the zamindars themselves is sought to be determind on the 
basis of their sources of power, extent and location of their 
territorial possessions, productivity and manageabi1ity, identity 
of the boundries of zamindari with the administrative unit 
(vi1 lage/ pargana/sarkar ) , position of zamindar in the ruling 
hierarchy i.e. whether the zamindar enjoyed a mansab or any 
administrative position, the degree of autonomy enjoyed in the 
internal affairs as against the nature, magnitude and continuity 
of administrative pressure exerted, or sought to be exerted by 
the authorities, mode and method of calculating and levying 
imperial share and proportion thereof, nature of service obliga¬ 
tion, rule of inheritance and other relevant things which the 
evidence may suggest. Their role vis a vis the Mughal state has 

1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 113-4, 140-1, 175. 

2. Ibid ; please see also Chapter V below. 
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been examined on the basis of the extent of their actual perform¬ 
ance of their obligations* These factors are also given welghtage 

for ascertaining continuity and change in the position of zamin- 
dars vis a vis Mughal state, the peasantry and each other. 

Since we propose to trace the possible changes in the 
position and role of zamindars during the period of political 
turmoil and administrative instability which is to be discussed a 
little later, it seems pertinent to determine the position and 
examine their role for the period when the state machinery oper¬ 
ated at the peak of efficiency. Its necessity arises more because 
of the fact that the studies so far conducted are more a survey 
for the whole of empire rather than a detailed study of the class 
with particular reference to the regional and intra-regional 
variations in adequate depth. * More so these studies so far the 
zamindars of Mughal subah of Gujarat are concerned, are based 
atmost exclusively on the we 1 1 known Persian chronicles. We have, 
therefore, also sought to determine the position and analyse 
their role during the seventeenth century. It may also be seen 
that some of changes which occurred particularly during the later 
half of the century acquired momentum and unmanageable dimensions 
during the period of present study. 


1. A R Khan (Chieftains in the Mughal empire during the reign 
af Akbar) has discussed at length the political relations 
between the empire and the chieftains, as established or 
sought to be established under Akbar. But the author does 
not cast sufficient light on the administrative aspects and 
the actual^ working of the arrangements, as also on the 
varying positions held by various chiefs. Moreover, the part 
of his work which relates to the zamindars of Gujarat, is 
based exclusively on the Persian chronicles and has not 
been enriched by utilising other sources of information. 
Also the author’s identification of the Chieftains is not 
free of defects. See Chapter I ( 1) & (2) below. 
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In view of above, each category of the zamindars is dis¬ 
puted in two different Chapters* vis* every Chapter discussing 

their position and role during the first half of the eighteenth 
century is preceded by a. Chapter wherein the given category 1 s 
position and role are discussed during the preceding period* 

In the first [Chapters l (1&2), III and V 1 of each of the 
two Chapters devoted to each category, we have examined the 
position of Superior [Chapter I (1> & (2) 3, Intermediary (Chap¬ 

ter III) and the Primary zamindars (Chapter V) vis a vis Mughal 
state, peasantry and the zamindars themselves as it finally 
emerged during the seventeenth century. Simu1taneous1y, effort 
has been made to bring into focus the levels of stratification 
that existed between the zanindars, inter-category as well as 
intra-category. Particular attempt has been made to highlight the 
fluctuations and changes in the zawindars’ position emerging in 
consequence of the interaction between two forces working in 
diametrically opposite directions, viz, the state attempting to 
acquire greater controlling position over the zamindaris and 
enter into direct communications with the riaya, and the zamin- 
dars’ endeavours to resist it and throw away, or at least mini¬ 
mize the degree of imperial hold already acquired over them. The 
study takes due note of the emerging pattern and its direction 
alongwith the sub-regional variations. Despite all this, it 
represents relatively harmonious relationship between the zamin- 
dars and the state, recognized and on the whole arduously main¬ 
tained by the latter during the heyday of the Mughal rule in the 
suba/r. The keynote of the relationship was the careful and vigi¬ 
lant control exercised by the centre over the province and by the 
provincial authorities over the zamindars. 

The next three Chapters (II, IV & VI) which come in succes¬ 
sion to the above-mentioned ones, open with the onset of the 
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eighteenth century.^ In these Chapters we have analyzed the 
position of the Superior (Chapter II), Intermediary (Chapter IV) 
and the Primary zamindara (Chapter VI). as it emerged during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. In these Chapters we seek 
to study the emerging pattern of relationship between the provin¬ 
cial authorities and the zamindars during the period of turmoil. 
What was from the point of view of the empire a deteriorating 
state of affair between the two, constitutes the focus of discus¬ 
sion in these Chapters. As far as evidence helps us to do, light 
is also thrown upon the inter-zaniindar relations beside high¬ 
lighting the emerging pattern of state-zaraindar- riaya relation¬ 
ship. The state of affair was marked by the loosening grip of the 
empire reflected in the increasing disregard for administrative 


1. First few years of the eighteenth century constitute an 
important phase in the history of Mughal Gujarat. Shujat 
Khan, the subedar (1685-1701), died in office in 1701. In 
the wake of his death leading zamindars of the subah with¬ 
drew their troops (1701) and ceased to serve for good. Other 
zamindars followed in their foot-steps. (For details please 
see Chapter II below.). The next subedar Prince Mohammad 
Azam who had only reluctantly accepted the office (1701) 
observed laxity. He not only failed to take remedial steps 
but also did not undertake the military expeditions into the 
subah as was required of a nazim as a matter of routine 
administrative norm. He preferred to stay at the provincial 
capital instead. Ali Mohammad Khan, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I (Per¬ 
sian text), Baroda 1928, pp 345-6; and Chapter I! below. The 
prince was allowed to leave the subah (November 1704), long 
before the arrival of the next incumbent. (Mirat- i Ahmadi) I 
p 360). His withdraw! was followed by Maratha attack in¬ 
flicting a crushing defeat on the Mughal forces. As a result 
Mughal officials were demoralised and the zamindars stood in 
revolt (March 1705). The Marathas attacked the subah again 
in the wake of Aurangzeb's death (1707). The attack demora¬ 
lised the Mughals further. Such a state of affairs followed 
by the provincial authorities’ submission before the Mara¬ 
thas further weakened the administrative pressure, making 
the empire more vincible. The damage done to imperial inter¬ 
est in 1701-7 could not be repaired in the subsequent 
years.(For details please see discussion below.) These 
events left their imprint on the subsequent developments. 
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norms, rising degree of recalcitrance and successful defiance of 
authority on the part of zamlndars. Playing an active role in the 

ongoing process of the downward devolution of power, the zamin- 

dars replaced the state authority at village level* In these 
Chapters we have emphasized the new position and role that the 

gamindara were assuming vis a vis the Mughal administrative 
authority and the other constituents of the agrarian community* 

The last Chapter (No. VII) deals with the changing composi¬ 
tion of the class of zamlndars. In the Chapter, we examine the 
changing modes of the emergence of zaoilndaris during the period. 
The zamindaris were carved out of the Mughal empire by the use of 
force and manoeuvre instead of being created in accordance with 
the established rule. We have not attempted to discuss the emer- 
genceof all the zamindaris, instead a few of them i.e. Palanpur, 
Junagadh, Radhanpur, Idar, Surat, Bharuch and Khambat have been 
examined, each a typical case of one mode of the emergence of a 
zamindar i . 

Sources of Study: --The present work is based mainly on original 
Persian works. In addition to the well known Persian sources we 
have also consulted a large number of documents which were either 
authored, prepared or compiled in the Subah . 

The sources whether authored at the imperial centre or in 
the region itself, are of great value. A slight difference lies 
in the fact that some of the (imperial) terms like 'zamlndar* and 
<the regional one like) giras and gSrasia find a more definitive 
and unambiguous usage in the regional works in contrast to their 
‘generic’ and ambiguous usage as found in the works which hap¬ 
pened to be authored ^.t the centre. 

Beside the chronicles, we have also consulted the farmans, 
hash-ul-hukms, nishans, parwanas , chaknamas f khasra-i mazruat 
papers, Yad-dasht.s of various description, tamassuks , destur-ui 
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amais y ragbabandi documents, mauaxna-i d&hsaia mawaxna-i dehat 9 
nuakha-i jzamindaran, nuskha-1 peshkash f some documents about 
Jama-o kharj and jagirs and many othex' documents of different 
description of the empire, subah-sarkar-parganas -village and 
jagir level throwing light on the composition, inter-relation of 
and differentiation between the zaoiindars and actual working of 
the institution of zamlndari, particularly in its relationship 
with the Mughal state. 

In order to identify the zamindars and trace the changes, 
alongwith the pattern, in the position and role during the seven¬ 
teenth century it is found necessary to make a study of the well 
known works written during the late sixteenth and the seventeenth 
century. The relevant evidence contained in these sources has 
been utilized and correlated with the other contemporary and 
near-contemporary works. 

Evidence contained in the Mirat-i Sikandri, a useful re¬ 
gional source of information about the period of Gujarati sul¬ 
tans, has also been utilized. 

‘Chronologically exact’ description of events in Mirat-i 
Ahmadi and statistical account based on the revenue records of 
the diwani office in the Supplement by All Muhammad Khan, the 

last diwan of the subahj so far known the best work on Gujarat 
constitutes our one of the most important sources of study. The 
ffirat-i Ahmadi which for its richness has been compared to the 
Ain-i Akbari of Abul Fazl ^needs no introduction. However, its 
author who looks at the historical events mainly from the seat of 
provincial power, has also made casual comments and at times does 
not bother to give relevant details to substantiate the comments. 
Indeed by comparison with the details given elsewhere in the 

J.N. Sarkar, ’Introduction to the Mirat-i Ahmadi p (Tr) 
Baroda f 1927, 
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Mirat itself a few of his general comments stand contradicted* It 
may also be kept in mind that A1i Muhammad Khan attributes the 

origin of every major development affecting the Mughal’s position 
adversely in the subab to the post - Aurangzeb period, particu¬ 
larly to the year of the emperor’s death (1707), though it was 
not invariably the case. We have, therefore, tried to check the 
statements against the quantitative data contained in the same 
and other works of the period. 

No less important is the Diuran's Book of Account , a treasure 
of valuable information about the revenues and related matters in 
respect of zamindars and other constituents of revenue paying 
society of Mughal Gujarat. The work contains important details 
about the (Superior) f zamindaran f who have been duly identifled, 
listed and categorized. The document furnishes information about 
the various form of zamindaris, obligations and rights of zamia- 
dars and details of land-survey on different points of time; the 
basil and p&sbkasb figures are also provided alongnwith the 
da&turs, norms, provisions and working of the administration. Its 
comments on the emerging change are of great value. 

The work referred to above is entered as divanu khatanu 
pustak (MS No 227) in the Apparao Bholanath collection, Ahmada- 
bad. It is neither entitled nor carries the name of its author. 
But in all probability the work was compiled by Ali Muhammad 
Khan, the last divan and author of the Mi rat. The Mi rat mentions 
one Mithal Kayasth, a hereditary subah-nawis who had 'aided and 
assisted’ Ali Muhammad Khan in obtaining information from the 
villages, cities and parganas and 'compiled together in the form 
of a book all the documents in one volume*. Ali Muhammad Khan had 
made use of this information in the preparation of the Supploment 
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to the Mirat-i Ahmadi* * On a closer view of the two works it be¬ 
comes evident that the Supplement contains the summarised version 
q( the informations available in the Baok of Account . Secondly, 
Ali Muhammad Bahadur was favoured with the issuance of a farman 
(dt. 10th Shoban, 1167 AH) on the coronation of Alamgir II. The 
addressee who refers to himself as fidwi (the devoted servant) 
gave effect to its contents after seeking permission of the then 
Maratha Governor, Sripatrao, details of which are given in the 
Mirat-i Ahmad i. The Book of Account cites the same farman as 
addressed to the same person (Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur). The 
addressee then, seeks Sripatrao’s permission stating that a 
farman has been issued in his name (banam-i fidwi) and he wanted 
to give effect to its contents. The addressee - recepient of the 
farman is Ali Muhammad Khan who, in both the works, refers to 

o 

himself as /idwi , an expression used by one for himself. Evi¬ 
dently the two works were authorid by the same person, i.e. Ali 
Muhammad Khan. 

Mention may also be made of the Pune documents which though 
lying unindexed are categorised as Farsi Daftar. These documents 
which seem to have been collected by Maratha Sardars from various 
parts of the empire are available in the form of loose sheets, 
bundled together in Roomals f 71 in all. The documents relating to 
Mughal Gujarat are spread in various Roomals in a hapazard man¬ 
ner. The Roomals contain documents for the entire Mugha1-period 
of administration in Gujarat from the level of the subah down to 
that of villages on the matters and persons related with the 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi ip. 9. 

2. Ali Muhammad Khan Mirat-i Ahmadi II, 1927, Baroda, pp 435“6. 

3. (Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur) MS No 227 Diwanu Khatanu Pustak f 
Apparao Bholanath collection (hereafter Account) f 103b 
read with Mirat-i Ahamadi, II pp 435 -6 
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revenues. These documents cited as Pune preceded by the Roamal 

numb*? (R N)« constitute a rich source of* information and have. 

therefore, been extensively utilised in the present study. 

In addition to consulting the various kind of documents 

preserved at the district record offices of Surat (fort), Palan- 
pur. Junagadh, Bhaonagar and Bharuch and Baroda and Rajkot ar¬ 
chives we have also been able to utilise various sources pre¬ 
served by a number of individuals and private establishments. 
Thus M/S S H Desai, last secretary of the extinct Junagadh state, 
Sardar Saiyid Haider Inaradar, a descendent of emperor Jahangir’s 
physical Hakim Nooruddln Bharuchi, the present Jadeja descendent 
of the ex-ruling house of Bhuj (Rao of Kutch), Kale Khan Pathan, 
a personal friend of the present descendent of the ex-ruling 
family of Radhanpur; the imam of Jama Masjid (Shehr qazi) Palan- 
pur, Jama Masjid Bombay Library, Pir Muhammad Shah Library 
(Ahmadabad), Cama Oriental Institute and Forbes institute of 
Bombay and some other individual and private or semi-private 
agencies are in possession of good deal of sources relevant to 
our study. The same have been utilized with due care. 

During his extensive tour of Gujarat, the present researcher 
could also procure some documents in original. Most of these were 
purchased at a nominal cost from a junk trader (Sidhpur) who had 
purchased the same by way of junk from the ex ruling houses of 
Palanpur and Radhanpur. These documents which are quite identical 
to those of Pune, are referred to as Personal collection (P. C) in 
the present study. These two sets of documents coupled with the 
Diwan's Account are of immense value as they provide us with an 
insight into the process and pattern of change concerning some 
important aspects of the institution of zamindari in Gujarat. 

In addition to above, some published sources, the farmans , 
chi this and kharitas etc. reproduced in the modern works and the 
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course 


Bikaner collection of aA7>bara t have also been used in the 
of the study. 

The three work3 of local history Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh 
Manuscript), flirat.-i Mustafabad and Tarikh-i Palanpur need a word 
of explanation. The two former works were written by two diwans 
of the nawabs of Junagadh during the early nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries* Since the author of the Mirat-i Musta- 
fabad. Sheikh Ghulam Muhammad, did not hold Diwan Ranchhodji, the 
author of Tarikh-i Soreth in high esteem, he looked at the work 
with skepticism and also tried to contest the authenticity of 
Ranchhodji's statements. The description of the events in the 
three works is, among other, based on the family records of the 
Babi and Jalori families and the documents and farmans available 
in the diwani offices. As such the works in spite of being of 
much later date bear considerable significance. Likewise some 
British works have also been used. However, these works have not 
been used to yield primary information. 

The Milieu of Study 

The first half of the eighteenth century constitutes an 
important land mark in the history of Mughal Gujarat. Having 
passed through an era of relative peace and stability for more 
than a century, the subah entered into a phase which was marked 
with administrative instability and political chaos. As the 
imperial Mughal control began to recede in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, a new scenario of local level tensions and 
subsequent realignment of authority and power began to emerge. 
With the recession of Mughal imperial control over Gujarat, 
authority devolved downward at all levels and the devolution 
seems to have stopped at the level of zamindar. The loss of 
Ahmadabad to the Marathas in 1753 merely signified the culmina- 
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tion of a process which had increasingly excluded Gujarat from 
amongst imperial concern. 

At the outset of our period, the subah of Gujarat occupied a 
significant space in the imperial scheme. The region formed a 
bridge between the empire's northern and southern territorial 
units. Political developments in the bordering provinces of the 
Deccan and Ajmer had their direct impact on Gujarat. 1 That the 
subah of Gujarat comprised an important link in the commercial 
life of Mughal India, is too well known to be discussed in any 
detai 1 . ^ 

Administratively the subah was regarded as a sensitive 
region, a problem.province. The author of the Mirat who surveyed 
the landscape from the view point of a revenue official, found 
the subah 4 a mine of mischievous persons', 'abode of disturbing 


1. P. Saran, Provincial Government , pp 127-30; M.S. Commissari¬ 
at, A History of Gujarat, II N Delhi 1957, pp 199-205, G.S 
Sardesai, New History of Maratha People , II, Bombay, 1948, 
pp 105-10. 

2. For instance, Surendra Gopal, Commerce and craft in Gujarat 
- 16th & 17th centuries , N Delhi 1975; B G Gokhle, "Ahmada- 
bad in the _17th century" . Journal of the Economic and social 
History of the Orient, vol XII, pt II April 1969; A.D. 
Gupta, "The Merchants of Surat" -c 1700-1750"; Elites in 
South Asia , Edmuned Leach & S M Mukherjee (ed) Cambridge 
University Press, 1970; Kotani, "Politico economic condition 
of 17-18th century Gujarat", Journal of Asian Studies Vol 
XXX No.2. 

3. Emperor Aurangzeb described Gujarat as a 'refractory' region 

(Gujarat... zortalab ast). S.M. Azizuddin Husain, (ed ) 

Kalimat~i Taiyibat by Inayatullah Khan Kashmiri, Delhi, 1982 
p 114; please see also Ibid pp 84-5. In one of his letters 
addressed to prince Mohammad Azam, then subedar of Gujarat 
(1701-4), the emperor advised him to follow the foot prints 
of Shujat Khan (noted for his continual and effective admin¬ 
istrative control), "otherwise this is the province of 
Gujarat, may God forbid, there will be disorder and confu¬ 
sion". J H Billimoria (ed ) , Ruqat-i Alamgiri , Delhi, 1872, 
letter no XIX, pp 24-6. 
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rebels’ who were forever possessed by the ’wind of revolt and 
passion of rebellion 1 *. The Mirat further points out that the 
Rajputs and Kalis (i.e« the zamindars) ’always created disturb¬ 
ance when they noticed a slight weakness in the control of na- 
zims n . Also, the mischief mongers attacked and plundered many 
places finding the place without a faujdar or a thanedar i.e as 
and when an office was not occupied. The restiveness and quick 
response to a favourable situation is evident from the fact that 
the time between the arrival and the departure of the incoming 
and outgoing Nazims and dependent officials transferred with 
them, was capitalized by the Rajputs and Kolis much to their 
advantage.^ 

The above mentioned factors seem to have compelled the 
authorities to make necessary administrative arrangementa. Thus, 
only a mansabdar who enjoyed high rank was appointed subedar of 
Gujarat. ^ He was also assisted by 900 mansabdars with a total 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I pp 174, 178, 210-11, 255-6. For the iden¬ 

tification of zamindars with the Kolis and Rajputs, please 
see Chapters I & V below. 

2. Ibid . I pp 173-4 ^ 

3. Ibid I pp 273-4, 307, 345. 

4. Thus, subedar Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan "had established nearly 

80 (additional) thanas. The moment his men { faujdars and 

thanedars) left the thanas m (after the subedar had been 
recalled) the Rajputs and Kolis Maid most of the fortresses 
(the thanas and faujdars 9 strongholds) waste and raised head 
in revolt”. Ibid 1 pp 143-4. Further, any untoward develop¬ 
ment in and around the subah significant enough to detract 
provincial authorities 1 attention was, likewise, followed by 
disturbances and revolts. For instance, please see Ibid I pp 
245, 251-2, 255-6, 294-5, 357-61, 370, 394. 

5. K&limat-i Taiyibat , p 114$ M Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility 

Under Aurangzeb, Delhi 1970 p 147. 
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savar rank of 26030 posted permanently in the suba/». ^ Then, there 
was established a thana In the centre of few villages, but in 

locales where the populace was perceived to be more turbulent, 

there was a than# in each village. ^ j n its efforts to intensify 
administrative pressure, or else meet the challenge of increasing 

recalcitrance, the Mughal state raised the strength of ’major and 
minor stations {makans) of faujdars and the thanas from 252 under 
Akbar to 414 by the close of the seventeenth century.^ According 
to the Mirat these were the real nerve centre through which the 
Nazims succeeded in exercising effective administrative control 
over the subah . ^ The Nazim was assisted by the faujdars and the 
thanedars who, at the time of need, had to furnish half of the 
troops maintained by them against their conditional (mashrut) and 
unconditional mansabs for serving directly under the Nazim's 
command . 5 Finally, the troops furnished by the zamindars also 

served under the command of the Nazims and the faujdars in addi¬ 
tion to policing the areas of their respective possessions- ® 


1. Mirat-i Ahmad i, I, p 266; Mi rat-i Ahmad i' Supplement , 
(Persian Text), Baroda, 1930, p 169 Account f 16a. 

2. Account , ff 78a-9b, 425a-7a, Mirat-i Ahmadi f Supplement; pp 

188-223, pargana haveli Ahmadabad which consisted of 193 
villages, was divided into 12 groups, called taraf* Each 
taraf had a head village and a faujdar/Thanedar who was sub¬ 
ordinate to the faujdar-i gird ( faujdar of the environ) of 
the capital. Ibid , pp ,169-83;. 

3. Account , f 14b; Mirat-i Ahmadif I p 26. For the process of 

establishing additional thanas etc, lbid f I pp 143-4, 2ii, 
215, 219; Ibidy Suppl ement> pp 171, 190; Account^ f 19b. 

4. ^ Mirat-i Ahmadi f \ pp 26, 174; K Kamdar, * Thanas in Saurath 

during Aurang 2 eb's reign", Proc INC; 1959, pp 318-9. 

5. Account of 76a; Mirat-i Ahmad i 1 p 26; Ibidy Supplemen t , p 
169. 

6. For details, please see Chapters l (1), (2) and V below. 
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In order to maintain continual administrative pressure the 
empire took preventive steps to keep the office always occupied. 
It was provided that the outgoing subedar should leave the office 
after the arrival of the next incumbent. * Emperor Aurangzeb also 
ordered that the incoming and outgoing nazims, and implicitly, 
the officials associated with them, must perform the ceremony of 
arrival and departure in a single meeting on the same place, 

instead of separately as it was done previously. 

With a view to bringing to bear extra administrative pres¬ 
sure and ensure effectiveness of the existing one, preventive 
military expeditions were undertaken into the region, special 
task force was deputed from the centre, incapable officials were 
replaced by more competent ones, new fortresses erected and 

thanas were established, or the strength of the existing one was 
raised on the trouble-spots, complaints of the riaya were enter¬ 
tained and necessary redress was provided to remove the immediate 
cause of discontent. 3 

The provincial administration was divided into two mutually 
independent halves - the nizamat and the diwani^ each being 

answerable to the sovereign. The purpose of the * ingenious 

administrative device was to create a most potent and reliable 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I pp 224, 2S9, 372, 348. 

2. Ibid I p 372. In case of an official’s death in ofice, the 

establishment of the deceased was retained until the alter¬ 
native arrangement had been made. Ibid 1 pp 302, 306-7, 326, 

345-6, 389. 

3. For the representative instances Ibid I pp 137-8, 141-2, 

148-51, 188, 190-1, 209-10, 217-8, 234, 266, 305, 333-4, 

336, 338 ; Nicolo Manucci, Storia do Iiogor 9 ed & tr by W 

Irvine, London 1907, I p 198; P. Saran, op cit pp 68, 144 

and Appendix to Chapter III, Ibid pp 75-80. 

4. For details, please see, P Saran, op cit pp 157-164, 169-80, 

193, 196-97; 
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check on the highest officials of the province®. 1- The administra¬ 
tive system of ‘checks and balances' and division of functions 

designed as a safeguard against the abuse of power and authority, 
had generally "narrowed down the opportunity of revolts" by 

o 

officers. Its keynote was the ’careful and vigilant control 
exercised by the imperial centre* Just how much respect the 
’centre could enforce for the system of checks and balances, 
depended on its strength 1 . Obviously it was Liable to be upset by 
severe struggle for power at the centre and disaffection in the 
nobility. Such a struggle and disaffection emerged at the centre 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, gradually 
breaking down the administrative arrangements which had been so 
meticulously evolved and enforced with relative tenacity during 
the preceding century. 

CHANGING MILIEU : 

The Imperial scene 

There seems to have started a downward process of devolution 
of power from, if not earlier than, the reign of Bahadur Shah. To 
beginwith, the Mughal emperors lost their commanding position 
over the state apparatus, particularly the nobility. The power 
and authority of the emperor came to be grabbed by one or the 
other group of nobles that exercised it for subserving the fac¬ 
tional interests and regardless of the emperor’s authority. The 
imperial power and authority virtually came to be vested with 


1. Ibid , pp 180-1. 

2. H K Naqvi, "Incidents of Rebellion during the reign of 
Akbar", Medieval fndia 9 A Miscellany , II ldS2, p 1SS. 

3. Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court 
1707-1740 , N Delhi, 3rd edn; pp liii-lv. 
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the dominant faction of nobles at the court,^ 

Despite the fact that the nobles successfully grabbed the 

emperor’s authority and made him dependent upon them* they failed 

9 

to provide effective leadership to the empire. Scramble for 
fertile and easiLy manageable jagirs and the conflict and confon- 
tration for wizarat widened the rift between sections of the 
nobility* The recurrent strife of rival factions ‘tore the'ruling 
class apart.* The power shifted repeatedly hence no single noble 
(or group of nobles) could enjoy the power continuously. Also in 
order to retain and acquire power, the group of nobles had to 
enter into bargains and make compromises which affected cohesion 
and effectiveness adversely* Consequent1y, the nobility and, for 
that matter, the imperial centre lacked cohesion and uniformity, 
much less consistency in approach* So everything there was in 
confusion. In the process the strength of the centre declined 
consistently; thus it. found increasingly beyond its capacity to 
enforce respect for the administrative norms which were thrown to 
the winds. Continued friction disorganized and even paralyzed 
administration at all levels*^ 

The Provincial Scene: 

The kind of struggle that had started at the imperial cen- 


1. For a detailed view of these developments, Ibid, pp 18, 27-8 

& n, 43,60, 64-9, 77 101-14, 134, 136-44, 147-54, 168-71, 

Zahiruddin Malik, The Reign of Muhammad Shah , 1719-43 , Asia, 

1975 pp 6-12, 57-61, 76-85, 92, 96-7* 

2* Satish Chandra, op cit , pp 57-60, 82-3, 127-8; Zahiruddin 

Malik, op cit pp 3-18* 


3. Satish Chandra, op cit , pp. 27-9, 60-1, 116, 168, 197; 

Zahiruddin Malik, op cit, pp 7-9, 12, 79-85; Mirat-i AhmadJ, 

I I p 48 



Satish Chandra 
p 13, 


op cit , pp 81, 116; 



Zahiruddin Malik, op cit , 
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t.re, had its direct bearing on the affairs of the province of 
Gujarat. The process of devolution of power and authority seems 

to have gone further downward. The nazims gradually grabbed the 

authority of imperial centre and, due to erosion of the imperial 
vigil , the power and position of such others who were directly 

and exclusively dependent upon it. In their turn, the Nazims too 
could not retain control over their sub-ordinates and develop a 
power base in the face of opposition of the locally strong 
nobles, the zamindars and the Mrathas. The process of downward 
devolution of power went on and seems to have stopped at the 
level of zamindar, 

The Nazims r 

A definite change in the position and role of Nazims is 
discernable from the available evidence. 

Appointments of Nazims came to be made not so much in recog¬ 
nition of efficiency, merit or loyalty as much for narrow and 
immediate factional considerations. 1 Ghazi-ud-din Khan Ferozjang 
who was considered unfit to render any useful service in battle 
was, at the instance of Khan-i Dawran Momin Khan, appointed 
Governor of Gujarat (September 1708) where military operations 
were the call of the hour.^ Similarly Saiyid brothers managed 
appointment of Daood Khan Panni (1713) for 'some state reasons*, 
even though he was ’a poor and careless* administrator* . Mahara¬ 
ja AJeet Singh (1715), a ‘careless* administrator who was not 
even trusted by the emperor, was likewise granted suhodari on 


1. For earlier period, P Saran op city pp 159, 167. 

2^ Sat.ish Chandra op cit pp 33-4; Zahiruddin Malik; op cit p 
27; Mirat-i Ahmadi I pp 382-3, 385, 388. 

3. Mi rat-i Ahmadi I pp 401, 403, 412; The tenure of his prede¬ 

cessor, Shahamat Khan, lasted only three months. Satish 
Chandra, op cit, p 100, 
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extra-administrative considerations i.e. the Saiyid brothers had 
entered into a secret understanding to which the king was not a. 
party 1 * The next incumbent, Muis-ud dawla Haider Quii Khan got 
the subedari in recognition of the effective role he had played 
in the fall of Saiyids^. Nizam-ul-tnulk’s claim for the subedari 
was, for the emperor, too difficult to resist^. Similarly, Muba- 
riz-ul-mulk SarbuLand Khan whose record of service in Kabul had 
been 'most unsatisfactory’, and Maharaja Abhay Singh got the 
office on extra-administrative considerations^. 

The strong nobles desire’ to procure administrative posi¬ 
tions in the province and not to move away from the court, gave 
rise to the practice of governing the subah through naibs , gradu¬ 
ally extended to the province of Gujarat Thus, Asaf Khan 
acquired the subedari of Gujarat (March 1712), decided to stay at 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I I p 3, Satish Chandra, op cit pp 92, 102, 

llO and,n. The Maharaja got a second tenure (1719) in recog¬ 
nition of the valued support he had provided to the Saiyid 
brothers against emperor Farrukhsiyar even though his first 
governorship had evoked numerous complaints. Ibid p 179; 
Mirat-i Ahmadi 1 I pp 11-2 21. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi f II p 35-8; Satish Chandra op cit p 169; 

2ahiruddin Malik, op cit, pp 75-8. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi; II, pp 45-7; Satish Chandra, op cit pp 172- 
3; Zahiruddin Malik, op cit pp 86-7. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 54, 116-8; Zahiruddin Malik, A Mughal 

Statesman of the eighteenth Century , Khan-i Dawran, Asia, 
1973, pp 30, 56, Satish Chandra op cit pp 197, 206-7; Reign 
of Muhammad Shah , pp 92-7* 

5. The ’practice of plurality * (i.e. one person holding sever¬ 

al appointments simultaneously) also arose as the strongmen 
at the court came to hold other administrative arrangement 
in the province Reign of Muhammad Shah 9 12,15,18, 21, 33, 

206-7; Satish Chandra, op cit pp 24, 40, 80, 120-1, 206-7. 

Please see also discussion in the following pages. 
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the court and govern the sub&h through deputies Similarly, 

Khan-1 dawran (1717-19), Maharaja Ajit Singh (second tenure 

1719-21) and Maharaja Bakht Singh (1744.) did not even visit the 

<*> 

subah ^. Impact of running the subah with the help of deputies, 
presumably enjoying low ranks and the indifferent administrators, 

is not difficult to perceive 

Effective performance of the assigned duties could hardLy be 
expected from the subedars who were appointed on ex t ra-admi n i s- 
trative considerations. Thus Daood Khan Panni <1713-5* did not 
look after the Governor’s establishment well. He did not bother 
to ensure enforcement of imperial orders concerning transfer of 
faujdar 9 take the required sureties from the rebellous element 
whose raids became a ‘regular’ feature from the period of his 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi 9 I, pp 396-7. During his tenure which lasted 
little less than an year, the subedar appointed Mohd Beg 
Khan, Iftekhar Khan and Sarbuland Khan in succession as 
deputies-. The last of them appointed as the naib's naib and 
left the province soon after Jahandar Shah’s dethronement. 
Ibid , I p. 397. 


2. Ibid II pp 12-3, 21, 25-6, 28, 31, 34, 38, 48; Balmukand 

Mehta, Balmukand Nama t ed., Satish Chandra, Asia, 1972, pp 
ii-2, 36-7, 49-50. Similarly Nizam-u1 -mu 1k governed the 

subah through a deputy. Mirat-i Ahmadi lI pp 34, 38, 48. 

Moreover, Haider Quli Khan (April 1721 - October 1722) took 
more than an year to reach (June, 1722) the subah only under 
great pressure Reign of Muhammad Shah pp 172-3). Sarbuland 
Khan too (May 1724-Oct 1730) reached the subah (December, 
1725) after more than a year of his appointment. Mirat-i 
Ahmadi f l l pp 54, 79-80. On the other hand some of the 

subedars left the subah without seeking prior approval and 
long before the arrival and appointment of the next incum¬ 
bent. Ibid II pp. 11, 20-1. 

3. During the years 1700-43 the centre appointed 15 subedars* 
The nazims ruled the subah in person for 27 years. During 
the remaining period it was governed by deputies, interim- 
governors, or naib-i subah whose number comes to 26. Then no 
subedar was appointed during September 1707 to September 
1708 and November 1710 to March 1712. Please see the Appen¬ 
dix. 
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administration*^ From the time of his subedari , the Governors 
virtually abandoned the policy of defending the subah against the 
Marathaa on the frontier, leaving the officials to fight against 
them single handed^. Also the local officials who indulged in 

r> 

infighting were not brought to book . 

The subedars committed illegalities which had damaging 
effects on the administrative arrangement itself. Thus Ferozjang 
(1708-10) extorted Rs. one iakh out of the revenues of jagirs of 
some eminent nobles, occupied mahals of khalsa and paibaqi and 
appropriated revenues for himself^. Shahamat Khan <1711-2) fol¬ 
lowed in his foot steps.^ Muizaddawla (1721-2) occupied khalsa 
and paibaqi lands, and the jagirs of the mansabbars posted in and 
outside the subah . He defied the centre with boldness and 
‘raised the banner of absolute authority.^ Muizuddaw1 a’s *this 
innovation remained as his memento and a deed of boldness on the 


1. Mlrat-i Ahmadi , I pp 27, 341, 403, 412-3. 

2. For details, please see discussion in the following pages.. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi; I pp 410-12. 

4. Ibidf I pp 401-2, 408-9, The court compensated the mansab- 

dars by paying them out of the provincial treasury. At the 
death of Firozjang in office, his naib resisted by force 
auditting and escheat of his master’s property* Ibid f I pp 
292-3, 401-2, 408-9. 

5. Ibid 9 I pp 401-2, 408-9. At this time Shaharaat Khan held the 

subah independently as no governor was appointed. Likewise 
Asad Khan’s naib (1712) and later on Shahamat Khan (1713) 
appropriated revenues which were disportionate to their 
claims. Again, the provincial treasury had to bear the 
burden. Ibid t pp 401-2, 409. 

6. Ibid I I p 40. 

7. Ibld f II pp 45-7. The nazim also captured the imperial 

stable. SH Askari (ed), Iqbalnamah by anonymous, N Delhi, 
1983 p 101. 
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part of other /^azi/ns". 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Nizam-ul mulk's naib Hamid Khan also occupied the Khalsa, 

paibaqi and jagir lands and ceased office records, relieved 
diwani officials of their duties, leaving the diwan with no 
duties to discharge. His successors retained the diwani estab¬ 
lishment under their control.^Haraid Khan and his successors also 
occupied sair maha/s, bait-uJ ma1 and the mint, thus allowing the 
diwan to exist but in name.^ As such the provision of ‘checks and 
balancers’ as done away with. The Nazim thus emerged as the sole 
authority at the level of province.^ In consequence of the sei¬ 
zure of jagirs the mansabdars posted in the subah lost their 
means of 1ivelilord and 'spent their lives in starvation. ^ The 
development rendered the office of the provincial bakJhshl mean¬ 
ingless and deprived the nazims of their own base of power in the 
province. 

Behaving almost as sovereigns the Nazims from the time of 
Firozjung levied illegal exactions, particularly from the rela¬ 
tively vulnerable section of populace. 

Firozjung imposed a ‘slight duty* on the items of trade 
which were brought from the rural areas to the markets in Ahmada- 
bad^. Maharaja A jit Singh's naibs 'extorted many taxes' from the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II p 45. 

2. Ibid I p 8 Ibid II pp 64, 78, 271-2. 

3. Ibid I p 8; Ibid , II pp 64, 99-100, 118, 136-7, 143, 2S6-7. 

4. Ibid , 1, p. 8; Ibid, II, pp.64, 78, 140-1, 256-7, 271-2,348. 

5. ^ The Mirat particularly mentions that the matter was brought 

to the notice of imperial centre. But the centre could not 
make even an enquiry. Ibid y I p 8. 

6. Ibid II pp 64, 78, 99-100, 118; Account f 16a. 

7. Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 11. 
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populace of pargana haver I i Ahmadabad during both the tenures of 
his governorship 1 . Since the nagar s&th , Kapur Chand, resisted 
levying of illegal taxes, the naib-suhedar had him done away 

o 

with i Similarly, other subedars levied illegal exactions from 
the populace of Ahmadabad and came into clash with the nagar 

seths as also faced the ire of the people on different occas- 
3 

s 1 ons . 

Likewise, Hamid Khan "extorted a fixed amount with force* 
from all sections of people* of Ahmadabad by way of bowra, a tax 
which the author of the Mirat. had not even heard of earlier 2 ^. 
Subsequently all the Nazims % without exception, imposed the 
unpleasant tax and other cesses on various pretexts.^ The naib of 
Maharaja Abhay Singh mixed copper with silver and gold coins as a 
result of which the Ahmadabad mint lost its credibility. 

Daood Khan Panni imposed a new levy, called chhattaman 
(release) from the holders of the madad-i ma'sh lands 7 . Similar¬ 
ly, Maharaja Abhay Singh’s naib levied a separate cess on them 


1. Ibid I I p 34. 

2. Ibid II pp 34-5. For a view of position and role of nagar 
s&thp Dwijendra Tripathi and M.J. Mehta,"The Nagarsheth of 
Ahmadabad: The History of an Urban Institution in a Gujarat 
City,* Essays in Ifodierval Indian Economic History f Satish 
Chandra , ed. , Delhi, 1987 pp. 261-75 

3. For instance, please see Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 36 136-9, 170- 

2. Sarbuiand Khan iraprisioned the seth but the one during 

Maharaja Abhay Singh’s subedari fled the town. Ibid II pp 
136-9, 170-2. 

4* Ibid J I pp 67-8, 92, 95. 

5. Ibid II pp 67-8, 92-3, 95, 97, 99, 104-6, 136-41, 143, 163- 

4, 170-1, 190, 204, 256-7. 

6. Ibid II pp 143, 256-7. 
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7. 


Ibid l p 413. 
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and appointed separate amSJs and tehsi1dars for the purpose. 

As such the Subedars from the time of emperor Bahadur Shah 

onwand encroached upon all the sources of revenue and levied new 

taxes and revived the prohibitted ones. The Governors thus en¬ 
croached upon the emperor’s preroga t i ves , * rights, and 

the provincial departments which had virtually been rendered 

ineffective and defunct. 

The najsims seem to have, particularly from 1722, refused to 

share revenues with the imperial centre. Prior to 1722 the Mirat 

mentions the remittance of revenues to the emperors and the 

2 

imperial court. But during the post 1722 years the only refer¬ 
ence appears in 1734 when the court commanded then naib-sub&dar 
Ratan Singh Bhandari to remit the revenues. The naib remitted Rs. 
1,23,000 out of which Rs 75000/- were contributed by the mutasad- 

o 

dt of Khanbat only. The remaining claim on jagirs (i.e. of the 
mansahdars posted at the imperial centre) was ’never complied 
with*. ^ At a later date (1747) the emperor ordered the subedar 
and the port officer of Bharuch, each to remit a meagre sum of 
Rs 10,000 but neither of the twoo obeyed. 2 3 4 5 

It has already been discussed that every subedar from Ibra¬ 
him Khan <1705) onward resorted to such activities as under 
normal circumstances would have invited imperial wrath leading to 
punishment of varying magnitude. But now the only sword of pun- 


1. Ibid II pp 141-2; for similar references. Ibid I p 364; Ibid 

11 pp 40, 45, 64, 78, 99-100, 118, 136-7, 2S6-7. 

2. Ibid II pp 385-6, 401-2; Ibid, II pp 4, 19, 24, 27, 30-3, 

37-8. 

3. Ibid I I pp 162, 167. 

4. Ibid Il p 167. 

5. Ibid II pp 380-1. 
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isbment the imperial centre wielded was dismissal and even the 
burden of ousting him from office cacue to Lay with the noble 
appointed to replace him. 

Some of the subedars } during the first two decades of the 
eighteenth century, left the subah without having been served 
with the transfer orders. Ibrahim Khan (1705 - Sept 1707) left 
the subah after resigning the post on his own accord * for leading 
retired life' without prior permission.* Sarbuland Khan, the naib 
of subedar (wazir) Asad Khan, (May 1712-13), nominated his naib 
and left (Feb,-1713) 'due to exigency of time*which seems to 
be the fall of wazir with the rise of Farrukhsiyar to power in 
January 1713.1kewise Shahamat Khan (May 1713-Juiy 1713), Daood 
Khan Panni (Aug. 1713-July 1717) and Shams ud-dawla Khan-i dawa- 
ran's (May 1717-18) naib Haider Quli Khan appointed their respec¬ 
tive naibs on their own accord and entrusting the charge to them 
left the subah well before the transfer orders were served on 
thera.^. It was in violation of the long established norm govern- 


1. Ibid, I p 381. It seems that the Khan found it inconvenient 

to serve under the new regime. The Reign of Muhammad Shah f 

p. 5. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi> I p 397, The Reign of Muhammad Shah p 10. 

3. Mi rat-i Ahmad i 9 I p 349, The Reign of Muhammad Shah , p 10. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi f I pp 401, 413, , Ibid , II p. 20. It may be 

pointed out that Shahamat Khan (as naib) was transfered for 
accommodating Mohammad Beg Khan, an old associate of Asad 
Khan who enjoyed supreme position at the court. Ibid , 1 p 

395. As subedar he was transferred at Kokaltash’s instance 
(Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics p 32, 70n). Daood Khan 

Panni and Shamsuddaw1 ah were transferred to accommodate 
Maharaja Ajit Singh for subserving factional interests. 
Mirat-i Ahmadiy II pp 11, 21 Satish Chandra, Parties and 

Politics pp. 97, 101-2, 145, 147 The Reign of Muhammadshah f 

pp 11-3, 19, 20. 
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ing transfers 1 and standing imperial orders specifically meant 
for the subedars of Gujarat as mentioned earlier. 

Maharaja Ajit Singh (1715-1717) appears to be the only 

subedar whose oppressive acts finally led to his dismissal^. 

Shamsuddau1 ah Khan-i Dawran, the, next incumbent, managed his 

ouster secretly through Abdul Hamid Khan lex. di&an) who bore 
enmity towards the Raja- During his second tenure (1719-21) the 
Maharaja's naib had been disobeying imperial authority, maladmin- 
istering the affairs and oppressing the people; his dismissal, 
however came in the wake of the Saiyid's fall for the Raja had 
always been their staunch ally.^ Haider Quit Khan, the next 
Incumbent managed Naib Subedar Anup Singh Bhandari f s expulsion 
with the help of Mehar Ali Khan a leading local noble (ex-diuan) 


1. The farmans of appointment or transfer were sent through a 
sazawal whose duty it was to announce the news to the Nazim 
and escort him to his new charge asking the outgoing incum¬ 
bent to make over charge to the new arrival. P Saran Provin¬ 
cial Government , pp 163-64. 

2. ttirat-i Abmadi , II p. 11; Satish Chandra, Parties and poli- 

tios f pp. 137n, 179; The charge of oppression on Ajit seems 

to have been of old standing. On August 22, Sept., 5, and 
27, 1715 there were complaints that the Rajputs of Ajit 

Singh were laying their hands on the royal mabals and the 
jagirs of the royal mansabdars- The mutasaddis and the 
jagirdars dared not say anything as the news writers were in 
collusion with the Raja. The Rajput sources attributed the 
cause of dismissal to his friendship with Saiyids. Satish 
Chandra, Parties and Politics f p 137. 

3. ttirat-i Ahmadi t II p 11-2. At the time the news was 
ceived, the Maharaja was away in Dwarka. Abdul Hamid 
occupied the capital in his absence and placed it in 
state of preparedness. The Raja was further dissuaded 
his design of war by Nahir Khan. Ibid . 

4. Mirat-t Ahmad! , II pp 31-33, 35-3, Satish Chandra, Parties 

and Politics pp 170, 179. 
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with whom he had come into confontration, ^ 

Haider Qul i Khan who had turned a rebel from the begining of 
his stay in the subah {July 1722-Feh 1723) was* likewise* deter¬ 
mined to resist his transfer. But when he “reviewed his compan¬ 
ions* he found them * not powerful enough 11 to fight Ni^am-ut mulk 
who headed a Marge army and heavy artillery*. 2 

Hisam-ul mulk was transferred after he had been declared a 
rebel. His naib , Hamid Khan was ousted by Shujat Khan, the 
deputy Governor under Sarbuland Khan <1724-30). ^ With the as¬ 
sistance of the Marathas, Hamid Khan reoccupied Ahmadabad defeat¬ 
ing and killing the leading imperialist in action. ® 

Sarbuland Khan could succeed in expelling Hamid Khan with 
the active support of the local officials who were promised 

c 

positions and promotions. In his turn, Sarbuland Khan turned a 
rebel (December 1725 - October 1730) Even though he had re¬ 
signed (1728) but he was transferred (1730) only after he fell in 
disfavour with Awir-ul umra Shamsuddawlah. The dismissed subedar 
put up armed resistance but failed to resist Maharaja Abhay Singh 
who was assisted, among others, by the leading officials of the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II,d pp 37-40. Bhandari had to jump out of 
window of the fort to save his skin from the furious popu¬ 
lace of Ahmadabad. Ibid , II p 40. 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II pp 45-7. 

3. Th& Reign of Muhammad Shah, pp 89-90, 93. 

4. Mirat-i-Ahmadi , II, pp 54-55. 

5. Ibid , II, pp 58-79. 

6. Ibid, II p 79-81, 82-86. 

7. Ibid , II p 91-94, 99-101. 
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region.* 

Likewise Maharaja Abhay Singh and his naib, Ratan Singh 

Bhandari defied the imperial authority and oppressed the people 

from the very beginning of their administration.^ His transfer 
was contemplated only after he. fell in disfavour with his patron, 

Amir-ul twra, and the latter found in Momin Khan ( of 

Khambat and enemy of the naib-subedar > a candidate who could, as 

desired, oust the Bhandari who had already annoyed the leading 
3 

local nobles. Thus Momin Khan, a candidate picked up from the 
region itself, succeeded, unassisted by the centre, in ousting 
the natb after a fight of one year with the assistance of local 
officials and the Marathas.^ The formal farman appointing him 
Subedar was issued only after he had occupied Ahmadabad.^ 

Mane of the three subedars appointed subsequently could 
assume charge in the face of opposition put up by a local noble, 
Jawanmard Khan Babi who had occupied the capital during the 
crisis that followed Momin Khan's death (Feb. 1743). 6 


1. Ibid , ; II pp 118-28, 129-30. 

2. Ibid II pp 133-41, 157, 162, 164-5, 170-72 

3. Ibid, II pp 183, 195-6; For details, The Reign of Muhammad 

Shah , pp 219-23. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp. 195-7, 212-27, 231-6, The Reign of 
Mukhammad Shah pp. 219-23; M.S. Commissariat, History of 
Gujarat; Orient Longmans, 1957, II pp. 459-65. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II. pp 242-3; The Reign of Muhammad Shah p 
124 M.S. Commissariat, op.cit*. II p 476 

6. Mirat-i Ahmadi ; II pp 277-8, 302-3, 312, 314-5, 321-2, 326- 

31, 374-5. At the time Jawanmard Khan Babi occupied Ahmada- 

bad, the town folk were happy to see that the man of the 
region had come to power: Sakna-i baldah umuman b 9 tasawwur - 
o-khayaJ een k*al ha I Nazim hum-watni shade khushiha 
namude . Ibid , II p 312. 
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The centre as such failed to field a suitable condidate 
strong enough to oust Jawamaard Khan Babi, a faujdar from the 

region itself who had thus risen to the highest seat of provin¬ 
cial power in his own right and continued to hold it until <1753) 
the surrender of Ahmadabad to the Marathas. 

Thus, in the down ward process of devolution of imperial 
authority and power the noble's dominant faction at the court was 
replaced, at the provincial level, by the Governor(s) whose 
authority was final1y grabbed by sub-ordinate official (faujdari) 
who* obviously, commanded power in the region in his own right. 

Despite their successful moves to acquire hold over all the 
provincial departments and the determination, particularly from 
Huizuddawla onward, to retain the none of the dueiy ap¬ 

pointed subedar could succeed. The cause appears to be worth 
probing into the available evidence suggests that the Maxims 
could not pool required resources even to regularly pay salary to 
thier soldiers, much less develop a strong financial base. From 
the time of Sarbuland Khan each Nazim was confronted with the 
same difficulty. 1 in the year 1750-51 the entire income of the 
sub&da r from ai 1 sources, according to the ffira t, stood at a 
meagre sum of Rs four lakh only^ - the amount was not even equal 
to the income from the haveli Ahmadabad of the opening years of 
the century. It was despite the fact that the Nazims had en¬ 
croached upon all the legitimate sources of income and levied 
illegal exactions whenever and wherever they could so. 


1. Ibid , II pp 86, 93-5, 99, 107, 110-4, 116-9, 129-31, 139, 

163, 170-2, 193-4, 234-5, 262, 278, 284-6, 300-1, 310, 337- 

9, 410-13, Muhammad Kashira Khawfi Khan, Mun takhab-ul Lubatb , 

II Bib. I nd ; Calcutta, 1874, p 971. 

2. liira.t-i Ahmadi , II pp 396-7. 
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Among the factors which led to a sharp decline in revenues 

the cm& appears to be the Maratha occupation of lands in 

Gujarat.^ But the income also declined even from those areas 
which were still under rtugha1 control. It would also appear from 

the available evidence that the fall in revenues was also caused 
by frequent transfers (in early years) of officials and internal 
strifes. More particularly may be mentioned the fact that some 
Mughal officials failed to effect assessment and collection of 

revenues whereas the more competent and strong ones refused to 

3 

share their resources with the Nazims. Moreover, the Nazims own 
capacity to effect collection of revenues suffered set backs in 
the face of increasing opposition put up by the zamindars who 
were emerging as the real authority at village level.^ 

The Faujdarsi 

The faujdars seem to have followed in the foot prints and 
stepped into the shoes of Nazims at sarkar/ pargana level. They 
too tried to corner ail administrative powers. But only a few of 
them who could stand in their own right, could succeed. 

To beginwith, the criterion of selection of faujdars as it 
came to be influenced by extraneous considerations, underwent a 
change. Thus Kunwar Abhay Singh and later on Kunwar Bakht Singh, 
were appointed faujdars of sarkar Saurath and sarkar Pattan 


1. For references see discussion in the following pages. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi f II pp 401-2, Ibid II pp 2, 12, 54-8, 82-3, 

108-9, 234-6. 

3. Ibid I pp 403-5, Ibid II 241; For further references on the 
officials* incapacity, Chapter IV below. For the process and 
outcome of the officials' refusal to share income with the 
Nazims see discussion in the following pages and Chapter VIl 
be 1ow. 

4. For details, see Chapters II, IV and VI. 
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during the period of Maharaja Ajit Singh and Maharaja Abhay 
Singh* s subedari^ Both of them governed the af fairs through 
their deputies.^ Likewise Bakhshi-ul mama L i k Qamar-ud din ac¬ 
quired port-officership of Surat f and Awir-ul umra Sbamsuddaw1 a*s 
father-in law got the faujdari of Saurath. ^ Such appointtees 
discharged their ad in i n is t ra 11 v e responslbil i ties through depu¬ 
ties. 4 Moreover, the principle of heredity became a common, if 
not universal practice as the administrative positions came to be 
usually granted to son after father.^ But, so far as our knowl¬ 
edge goes, the naibs as were deputed from the centre failed to 
retain the position once a noble commanding influence locally 
stood up in arms against them. ® 

The practice of cornering more than one official positions 
in one person acquired momentum during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The administrative practice of granting 


i. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I p 401, Ibid, II pp 41-2, 196-7. Kunwar 

Abhay Singh's men resorted to plundering traders and cara¬ 
vans. His naib also resisted his transfer under the Mahara¬ 
ja's instigation Ibid II pp 8-9. For similar instance of 
politically motivated appointment and its consequence. Ibid 
I pp 347, 374. It may be recalled that Aurangzeb prefered to 

appoint f aujdars who *enjoyed respect* in and* communicated 
with the inhabitants of* the concerned area. Ru*q rat, letter 

nos. XIX, XXXVI-VII, pp 24-6, 38-41 addressed to the Gover¬ 
nor of Gujarat 


2. Mira t- i Ahmadi , l p 401; Ibid , II pp. 8, 41-2, 196-7 


3. Ibid II, p 37, also Ibid, 11 p 48. For similar instances 
Ibid, 41,47-8, 101_, 103, 163, 166-7 245 The Reign of Muhammad 
Shah, pp 206-7. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp 37-8, 41-2, 47-9, 101, 162-63, 166, 

246. 

5. Ibid, II pp. 30, lOl, 117 132, 163, 201; Chapter VII below;, 
The Reign of Muhammad Shah pp 206-7. 


6. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp. 9-11, 166-7, 196-7, 246-7. For the 

governance directly by the appointees and then their conti¬ 
nuity in possession, see Chapter VII, below. 
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faujdari rights to the jagirdars crept into the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury* * But the practice in the •subah came to an abrupt end with 

p 

the confiscation of all jagirs by the Nazims. 

In violation of the well established norm of keeping the 
revenue matters independent of the executive during the closing 
years of his reign* Aurangzeb appointed (1699) one Mir Muhammad 

o 

Beg as faujdar and arnfn of Dholqa* From Bahadurshah* s reign 

{1707- 11), the revenue positions (i.e. amil f &/vin f v&utasaddi) 

came to be frequently associated with the executive (i.e. fauj- 

dar , Kotwal) officials as a matter of routine adroinistratiye 

practice.^ The faujdars aggrandised their positions further by 
. . 5 

contracting ijara rights. As such the faujdars followed in 
Nazims* footprints at sarkar 7 pargana level. The system of 
* checks and balances 1 so for as it was based on the principle of 
’division of power* was thus rendered meaningJess at pargana and 
sarkar level also. 

More so as the faujdars thus vested with extra authority 
over revenue matters, also came to enjoy immunity from adminis¬ 
trative actions. There is evidence to show that the imperial 


1. lbid p I pp 226, 230, 231-2, 235, 274, 276, 279, 306-7, 328. 

2. For references see discussion in the preceding pages. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I p 342. Emperor Aurangzeb, according to the 

Miratj had sanctioned the faudari of Vijapur to Safdar Khan 
Babi (1703 A.D)" as he had no relation with Diwani . " ( Ibid , 

] . p. 355). It may be inferred that the faujdars were not 
desired even to be remotely linked with the financial af¬ 
fairs. 

4. Ibid, I pp 304, 390-1 (Kotwal and Karori , Faujdar and amin) 

Ibid , If, p 48, 88, 91, 105-6 (Faujdar and Amin) f lbid f II p 

6 ( Nalb-faujdar, mutasaddi andamln) , Ibid , II, pp. 264, 270 

(Faujdar and amiJ); also see IbJd f II pp 1-2, 6-8, 13-4, 38- 

42. 

5. P Lease see Chapter, IV. 
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authority during its heyday took action, such as dismissal from 
service, reduction in mansab* imposition of fines, confiscation 

of property, imprisionwent etc, against the erring officials.^ 
But during his closing years. Emperor Auraagzeb showed leniency 
in taking actions against such officials.^ Subsequently, the 
Mughal officials who indulged in infighting, embezzled state 
revenues, refused to settle accounts and resisted audits and 
transfers continued to hold positions and hardly faced punitive 
action. Some of them who had indulged in the acts of gross 
indiscipline were , on the contrary, favoured with promotions and 
other administrative assignments because of the patronage extend¬ 
ed. by a strong noble at the imperial court.^ 

With the passing of the entire adwinLstrative authority of 
the subah into Nazims * hands as discussed above, the Imperial as 
well as the Governor’s authority and power came to be gradually 
devolved upon the fauidars. 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi> I, pp 142-43, 209-10, 217-9, 234-5, 266, 

305, 333-34, 336, 350, 352, 355, 371-72; also see, P Saran, 
Provincial Government , pp. 180, 186-888 and n; M. Athar Ali, 

Nobility under Aurangzeb, pp. 149-50; Reign of Muhammad 

Shah , p. 204 and n. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I p. 261-2, For leniency shown against the 

oppressive jagirdar; Jbid f 1 p 263, 275, for the leniency 
shown towards a noble who induged in exacting money illegal¬ 
ly, Ibid f 1,p. 338; towards levying unpaid labour; Ibid , l. 

pp 266, 360-61;towards mansabdars on not maintaining re¬ 
quired troops. M. Athar Ali, Nobi1ity Under Aurangzeb, p. 
150. 


3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, pp. 392-3, 402-3, Ibid, II. pp. 14-5, 31- 

3, 39-41. 

o 

4. See for instance, Muhammad Beg Khan iex-naib subedar> re¬ 
sisted auditing but was favoured with the position of muta- 
saddi and then subedari because of Asad Khan, wakil with 
whom he had *o1d relation. 1 Ibid , l pp. 392-4; also see 

Ibid , II pp 41, 47-8. 
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The prevailing political situation--internal strifes and 
Maratha. lavasion--plaoed the local officials in general and 

locally influential nobles in particular, in a highly bargainable 
position which they endeavoured to utiLise for attaining and 
retaining administrative and other positions. 

Since each sub&d&v-d&a i gnate particularly from the time of 
Nizam-ul mul k’s sub&dari was called upon to oust the sub&dar- in 
power, the former (for want of effective imperial assistance) had 
to enlist support of the locally influent.ial and well informed 
nobles.^ Thus, for instance, Salabat Muhammad Khan and Jawanmard 
Khan Babi agreed to assist Subedar Mubariz-ul-Mulk against Hamid 
Khan only after they extorted a promise for the grant of faujda- 
ris of Viramgaon (Biramganm) and Pattan. Later on Jawanmard Babi 
and Muhammad Babi procured through Maharaja Abhay Singh, under a 
similar situation, wa tandari (?) of Badnagar (Vadnagar) and na i b 

o 

faujdari of another pargana. Likewise Momin Khan * induced and 
persuaded" Jawanmard Khan Babi (junior) "to assume charge of 
pargana Pat.tan* on 1 condition of confederation with the former 
against the 5u(?eJar- in- office. ^ 

In addition to their procurement of offices by extending 
valued support to the subedars y some of the local nobles success- 


1. Thus, the Babis 1 assistance was sought because they were 
"well informed and in accord with the people" of Gujarat 
Mirat-i Ahmadi , II p 86- For details about the Babis M.S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II pp 169-70, 405, 435. 

Please see also Chapter VII below. 


Hi rat- 

i Ahmadi , 1 I 

p* 86. 

The 

two nobles had been 

close 

assoc lates 

of Hamid 

Khan 

and 

now were pursuaded^to 

change 

s ide, 

lbjd. 

11 pp 69, 

73, 78- 



Ibid , 

I I pp 

133, 145 ; 

also 

Ibid 

II pp 119-20, 132. 


Ibid , 

II, pp 

196, 239 
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fully captured offices fraudently and by applying their military 

might* * The power of purse was also put to effective use for 

acquiring hold over adrainistrative apparatus* as in Surat, and 

for procuring orders of appointment as in Paianpur, Bharuch, 
o 

Cambay etc. Some of them also contracted ijara rights and ac¬ 
quired administrative position on f bilmuqte 9 basis and stronger 
amongst them, tried to retain the position even after the expiry 
of the period of contract. 

As regards the consistency in their attitude towards the 
Governors, the nobles in the Subah may, broadly, be categorized 
into three groups: There were the nobles Like Muhammad I raj 

{Faujdar-amin of Dholqa under flubar iz-ul Mulk) Himmat Dll Khan, 
Zanbil Khan (Faujdar-i gird and amin) and other who consistently 
stood by and assisted the suder/ar* in~of f ice.^ These officials 
emulated and even surpassed the Governors, their patrons, in 
assessing the land revenue arbitrarily, levying cesses under 

c 

various pretexts and imposing fines etc. Under the Nazims pa- 


1. For details, Chapter VII below; also Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp 
82-3. 

2. For details, see discussion under the Nawabis of Surat, 
Bharuch, Cambay and Palanpur, Chapter VII below. 

3. For details, Ijarahdars, Chapter IV below. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II pp. 88, 93-4, 104-6, 164, 256-7. 

5. ibid, II pp. 94-5, 105-6, 164-5, 256, 260 J H Gene, D.R. 
Banaj i led.) The Gaikwards of Baroda, English Documents, 
Voi. I (1720-68) Bombay, n.d. (Hereafter English Documents) 
Letters dated 4th May 1725, 22nd January 1734, 20th May 
1743, 16th February, 1744. 
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tronage these officials enjoyed immunity from punishment. 1 As 
these officials continued to assist the Nazim even when the 

latter resisted his ouster from office, their tenure depended on 

his pleasure and ended with that of the Nazim. ^ 

Hut then, the officials like Abdullah Beg ( naib-mutasaddi) 

of Bharuch under rtut.asaddi- subedar Hubariz-ul mulk) continued to 
hold the office even after the subedar's expulsion. Once the 
subedar was placed under transfer, the naSb-mutasaddJ withdrew 
his support and did not participate in the battle of resistance 
fought by Mubariz-ul mulk. To ensure his continuity against the 
imperial desire and counteract the new subedar Maharaja Abhay 

Singh's design, the Beg obtained a of deputyship from 

3 

Nizam-ul Mulk Asaf Jah whom thus he chose as his new master. 

In the third category may be counted the Babis and their ilk 
who also assisted the Subedar in power but with a 
difference.After making due bargains they threw in their lot 
invariably with the subedar -designate and actively assisted in 
his efforts to oust the dismissed subedar from office.^ Unassist¬ 
ed by the imperial centre the subedar had to lean heavily on 
their support for assuming charge and running the administration 


1. Our sources do not speak of such actions as having been 

taken on the basis of their oppressive acts against any of 
them. Instead they are continously noticed in office until 
the Nazim himself was dismissed. Mirat.-i Ahmadi, II, pp 94- 
5, 105-6, 164-5, 250, 260. 

2. Ibid, I I pp. 94-5, 105-6, 164-65. 

3. Ibid , II pp. 135-6- For details please see 1 Nawab of Bha- 
ruch’ Chapter VII below; A.K. Forbes,, Hindoo Annals of 
Western India , (Rasmala) Reprint, New Delhi, 1973, pp 362- 
63. 

4. For references see discussion under Nawabi of Radhanpur, 
Chapter VII below. 
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of the subah. 


1 

From the time of Maharaja Abhay Singh’s period of aubedari, 
the position of local officials vis a vis the Governor underwent 
a further change* The Maharaja’s naib alienated and annoyed most 
of them who, in turn, refused to serve him. ^ Henceforth the 
leading amongst them like Muhammad Ashraf Khan Ghorni (faujdar of 
Barasinwra), Jawanmard Khan Babi lfaujdar of Pattan and Viramg- 
aon) 2orawar Khan Babi ( faujdar and watandar of Vadaagar agreed 
to serve only after they had •settled expenses" with the sub&dars 
"by way of daily expenses" for their soldiers and thus tended to 
turn mercenaries, aligning the same way with the Marathas as and 
when it served their purpose. ^ 

The alienation of the nobles that commanded respect and 
power in the region by Naib~sub&dar Ratan Singh Bbandari, cost 
the Maharaja his suhedari* Momin Khan {faujdar of Khambat ) who 
bore i 1 I-wi 1 1 towards the Bhandari, raI I led round him other 
annoyed officials and with their help expelled the naib out of 
office. 1 2 3 4 5 Subsequently the centre appointed three sub&dars , one 
after another, but none of them succeeded in assuming charge of 
the subah f as Jawanmard Khan Babi, strongest of the local 
nobles,^ had captured power after Momin Khan’s death (1743) and 

1. For subedars* keenness for registering their support, lbid y 

I I, pp 119, 196 * 

2. Ibid , II, pp 186, 191, 196. 

3. Ibid , II, pp 257, 2Q8-9, 327-8. 

4. Ibid , II pp. 184, 191, 196, 236. 

5. Thus Fakhruddawlah, the su^dar-des i gna te, had sent sanad-i 
nayabat without naming anyone with the condition "that 
anyone of the provincial mansabdar. . . able to discharge 
responsib i 1 i ty" could be appointed naib . As "there was none 
who could hold the office", Jawanmard Khan wrote down his 
own name as naib . 2bid f II p. 322. 
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proved too strong to be ousted by the imperial nominees** As such 
the actual pawer «i whatever had remained of it with the imperi¬ 
alists, passed into and came to stay with the locally influential 

2 

section of provincial officials. 

The developments discussed above must have, cumulatively, 
disturbed the administrative arrangements, disrupted continuity 
and consistency of administrative control and eroded its intensi¬ 
ty. 


Struggle Far Pauer 
The Marathasz 


The Maratha penetration into Gujarat that had started during 
Shivaji’s times, became a common feature with the opening of the 
eighteenth century and culminated in the conquest of the provin¬ 
cial capital, Ahmadabad in 1753. But well before the fall of 
Ahmadabad, the province had, as discussed above, ceased to be an 
administrative concern of the imperial centre as its authority 
had come to be devolved practically upon its own officials. 
Acting as a catalyst, the Maratha presence accelerated the proc¬ 
ess of deterioration which had already set in and hastened the 
extinction of Mughal power from the subah. 

The Maratha conquest of the subah was the consequence of 
their endeavours spread over more than four decades. The phased 
conquest may broadly be divided into three stages as discussed 
below; 

During the first phase (C. 1701-1724) the Marathas seem to 
have, by and large, remained confined to south Gujarat which 


1 . 


Ibid , II, pp 302, 314-8, 321-2, 326-30, 374-5. 

For references and details, Chapter VI1 below. 
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included sarkars of Ramnagar, Nadot and Surat* 1 The Marathas did 
make some headway during the period but it is quite important 
from other angle also, 

in the first place the imperial defence strategy for the 
province seems to have undergone a vital change* During the years 
1701-12 the reigning emperors endeavoured to deny the Marathas an 
entry into the Subab by fighting them on the frontiers, ensuring 
availability of necessary resources for taking preventive steps 
by the Governors and other officials who were specifically di¬ 
rected to do so. ^ 

During the v eans—1-7-13^-24—t-h B—mut a s add i s of Surat, and not 


the sub&dars, are mentioned as fighting defensive battles against 
the Marathas well inside the Surat sarkar 9 instead of on the 
frontiers of the subah^ It seems the imperial authorities had 
virtually abandoned the policy of defending the subah on the 
border after 1712 ^. Secondly the set-backs which the Mughals 
suffered at Marathas’ hands affected the provincial administra¬ 
tive control and the imperial credibility adversely. The Maratha 
forces inflicted a crushing defeat, imprisoning a number of 


1. Kalimat-i Tayyibat y pp. 11, 36, 40,46, 57, 61; Mirat-i 

Ahmadi, I pp 342, 347, 351-57, 359-64, 373, 377-76, 381-2, 

385, 387, 392-3, 394, 397; Ibid> II pp 27, 52-3, 58-9; M*S* 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, pp. 209-10, 212, 386, 

388* 

2* Ml rat- i Ahmad i , I, pp 342, 351, 360, 362, 367, 370, 373, 

381-2, 385, 387, 391, 392, 394 397; Kalimat-i Tayyibaty pp, 

11. 36, 40, 46, 57, 61* 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi f II, pp. 29, 52-3, 58-9, M.S* Commissariat, 

History of Gujarat f II, pp. 389, 391, 401, 402. 

4. During this period our sources do not mention the reigning 

emperors issuing instruction as for the preceding years. 
Instead, the mutasaddi and giledar of Surat are shown as 
indulging in in-fighting and going un-punished. Mirat-i 
Ahmadiy I, pp 402-3, 410; Akhbaraty No* 2099, dt ? Jamadi I, 

4th Ry Farrukhsiyar. 
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officials, aans&b&dars, including the commander of the Mughal 
army, the at Baba piyara pass near Surat in 1705. 1 

The battle not only exposed the deplorable state of Mughal 

marts#briars but also shattered their morale.^ The defeat, more- 
over* caused 1 a great commotion and vast relaxation in the 

Q 

administrative control leading to * disorder and anarchy 1 * The 
Kol is, in general raised disturbance and plundered Baroda. ^ The 
zamindars of Rajpipla and Jagat rose in rebellion.^ A similar 
situation prevailed in the subah following Maratha attack of 1707 

c. 

that was made soon after emperor Aurangzeb 1 s death. 

Further, Na ib-mutasaddi of S u rat—S-he-i-k-h—u4-I-s-L-aar*-s-de~f'eaTt~ 

(1718-19) opened the flood gates of Maratha* s "repeated annual 
incursions" into Sarkar of Surat. 7 Filaji Gaikwad fixed upon the 
hilly country in the neighbourhood of Songadh, befriended the 
zamindar of Rajpipla and secured his consent to erect small forts 
between Nadot (Nandot) and Sonpara (Sagpara), attached to his 
cause the Bhils and Kolis of the neighbourhood and finally (1719) 


1. rtirat-i Ahmadi , I, pp 359-67. 


2. Many of the mansabdars , had not even the horses to ride* and 
could gather 2000 troops as against the required strength of 
25000 Ibid l p 361. The mansabdars were "so seized with 
horror that they are unable to perform duties as faujdars* 
noted the liirat . Ibid , I, p. 367. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 


Ibid, 

l 

pp 366-8. 

Ibid, 

I 

p 366 

Ibid, 

1, 

pp 370-71. 

Ibid, 

I, 

377. 

Ibid, 

1 I 

p 27. 
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secured from the Bhils the hill fort of Songadh. 1 With the defeat 

of Momin Khan, the Port officer of Surat in 1723-24, the Maratha 

2 

ascendancy in sarfrar Surat increased further. 

The second stage begins with the year 1724, In this year the 
Marathas entered other parts of Gujarat and their incursions may 
be said to have continued henceforth from year to year without a 

o 

break till they secured mastery over the subah* More particular¬ 
ly Hamid Khan, deputy of Nizaia-ul-mulk, in the wake of his mas¬ 
ter’s dismissal and his expulsion, allied himself with the Mara¬ 
thas for recapturing the subah and surrendered to them the chauth 
—and sardesmuEfri^tYius rnTlTctl ng a severe blow on i mper i a 1 author- 
i ty in the province,^ Subsequently none of the subedars could 
resist the Maratha claims to chauth and sardesmukhi 

successfully.^ The imperial court, however, did not (technical¬ 


ly M.S. Commisariat, History of Gujarat, II p 401 James Camp¬ 
bell etc, (ed. ) Bombay I I (Surat and Baroda) 

Bombay, 1892, pp. 168-69* Mirat-i Ahmadi , (II, pp. 52-3) 
does not mention the year and the act of befriending the 
Bhils and Kalis. Elsewhere the work however speaks of the 

Kolis etc* as rising into rebellion, against the Mughals and 
thus lending tacit support to the Mratha in Surat-Baroda. 
region* Ibid , II, pp 89, 144-45, English Documents, Letter 
dated 10th April 1725; By this date the Marathas had imposed 
a dakhla tax @ Rs 2*5 per cent *on al1 goods (on which) the 
king receives custom". Also see Rasmala f pp 360-61. 


2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II p. 52-3; M S Commissariat, History of 

Gujarat , II p 402* 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp 58-64, 78; M S Commissariat History 

of Gujarat, II p 402 Iqbalnamah, pp 118-19. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp. 52-64, 78 M S Commissariat, History 

of Gujarat, II pp^ 411-16. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp 92-3, 157, 160-1 RBG Chimmanji, D.B. 

Parasnis (ed.) Selections fom the Satara Raj And The Peshwa 
Diaries-1, Shahu Chhatripati , 1907 Poona, Doc No. 105, p 47. 

English Documents , dt 7th April 1731. MS Commissariat, 
History of Gujarat , II pp 425-7, 438-40. pp 118-22. 
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ly) approve of the Nazims act of surrendering the chauth for 
quite sometime as will be pointed out a little later* 

As regards the defence mechanism* the imperial authority 

continued to rely, almost exclusively, upon the subedars who were 
left to cope with the situation as best as they could. 1 Lacking 

resources and determination, the subedars entered into agreement 
with the Marathas, fighting them only when they were hit direct- 
ly. The subedars did not come to the rescue even of such parga- 
^a/sarkar level officials as were attacked by the Marathas for 
levying ma1-i amani (also called khandni * meaning security-money) 
or chauth or for capturing the area itself. The centre thus left 
the subedars to cope with the situation single handed who in turn 
passed on the responsibility to local officials. Every official 
thus chose his own course of action independent1y of others. 4 

Having successfully enforced their claims to chauth and 
sardesmukhi, the Marathas endeavoured to make outright annexa¬ 
tions. In addition to their territorial acquisitions in South 
Gujarat they made prized acquisitions in central, eastern and 
northern parts of the subah. ^ Thus during the second phase the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp 79-81, 87-8, 160-1, Satish Chandra, 

Parties and Politics, p 188*, The Reign of Muhammad Shah 
pp. 118-24, 

2. Mirat- I Ahmadi , II pp. 92-3, 150, 160-61, 164-5, 186-7; 

Reign of Muhammad Shah , pp. 48-51, 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I I,pp 52-3 55, 58-9, 62, 64-6, 68-9, 89-90, 

99-100,101-2, 157, 160-4 167-8 MS Commissariat, History of 

Gujarat, II pp. 518, 550. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 52-3, 55, 58-9, 62, 64-6, 68-9, 7 4- 

31, 89-90; English Documents , pp 8-9; M.S. Commissariat. 

History of Gujarat , II, pp. 417-8,426,447,451, 453, 474; See 

also Chapter VII below. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Up 82-5, 90-102 186-9, 263 . M S Commis¬ 
sariat, History of Gujarat, // 426. 437 . 
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Mutghal defence mechanism had broken down and the Marathas had 

become a power that had to be reckoned with in the affairs of the 
1 

region. 

The third stage begins with Mamin. Khan's agreeing to share 
with the Marathas as equal partners the income from the entire 

o 

subah and the administration of the provincial capital in 1736, 
The development was facilitated by the half hearted decesion, as 
also inability of the imperial court to oust the then Subedar in 
Off ice.^ Not strong enough to undertake the task, Momin Khan 
allied himself with the Marathas to fulfil the pre-candition for 
obtaining the Subedar i*^ Thus there began the joint Mughal-Mara- 
tha rule (1737). With the issue of the farman , the Marathas 
gained formal imperial recognition of their new position though 
the Maratha - Momin agreement carried tacit approval of the court 
from the very beginning.^ The same arrangement, it may be men¬ 
tioned, continued till after the close of the period of the 
present study. 

In the light this discussion, it may be suggested that the 
process of Maratha conquest was gradual, spreading over a little 
less than half a century. The process seems to have been rendered 
easy and its speed accelerated by the prevailing factionalism, 


1. Please see particularly the imperial advice (1737) asking 

Mominod Khan to behave well with the Marathas. Mirat-i 

Ahmadi, 11. pp* 195-6 . 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp. 195-96, 219-20; MS Commissariat, 

History of Gujarat II p 460 j Historical selections from 

Baroda State Records , I (1724-68), Baroda, 1934, p. 19 Doc 
No. 23 dt. 20 May 1737. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II. pp 195-6, 198-212. 

4. Ibid , II. pp, 195-6, 198-9. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi f II, pp. 261, 273-4, The Reign of Muhammad 

Shah p 125. 
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Internal dissensions and strifes among the Mughal nobles. Also 
the role played by the zamindars of the province in the struggle 
for supremacy does not appear to be insignificant. 

The Zamindars 

in the ongoing inul ti-cornered struggle for power in general 
and the Mughal-Maratha struggle for supremacy in particular, the 
role of samindara seems to have been detrimental to the imperial 
interes t• 

In the year 1707, the Mirat, for the last time, notices the 
Rajputs and Kolis to have turned up to serve the Mughals against 
the Marathas.* In another instance desai of Viramgaon is also 
mentioned espousing the imperial cause when the place was at- 

o 

tacked by the Marathas. 

On the other hand, there are more instances to show the 
zamindars serving the Maratha interest. When the Mughal forces 
pressed the Marathas hard (1725-26) the Kolis of Kaparbanj pro- 

o 

vided them with shelter. A little later they were sheltered in 

the zamindar i land of A1 i Mohan/ The zaraindars of Rajpipla., 

5 

Sonpara and Sadarbisal allowed the Marathas to erect fortresses. 
Moreover, the muqaddam of Padra, desai of Viramgaon, Kolis of 

Thasra and Kaparbanj rendered valuable help to the Marathas for 
occupying Baroda, Viramgaon and Kaparbanj.^ Likewise the zamindar 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p 378. Leading ones among them had ceased 
to serve from the year 1701 itself. PLease see Chapter I I 
beiow. 

2. Please see desais> Chapter IV below. 

3. Mira t-i~Ahmadi f II, p. 89. a 

4. Ibid . 


5. 

Ibid , 

ii. 

pp. 

27, 52-3. 

6. 

Ibid , 

ii. 

pp. 

167-8, 186-7, Rasmsila p. 363 
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of Lunawara helped Marathas plunder Birpur town. 1 The administra¬ 
tor of the affairs of the 21 a.tui 11 da.r 3 of Jhabua is noticed in the 

2 

Maratha camp against Mughal s in 17^4-25. It may also be men¬ 
tioned that the Kolis and Rajputs are sometimes noticed as ravag¬ 
ing and occupying Mughal lands, and particularly after the ttugh- 
als suffered setbacks.^ 

Even though the instances showing the zamindars espousing 
Maratha cause are not many, however the very fact that they 
ceased to serve the empire^ is worthy of consideration. Here it 
seems important to point out that from the point of view of the 
zamindars the emerging conditions were quite favourable: The 

Marathas’ very presence in and around the subah must have meant 
that the Mughais would be much less able to concentrate on the 
front opened by the zamindars,* then the imperial administrative 
control was declining and its consistency being disrupted. The 
shrinking Mughal authority was not simu 1taneous1y being replaced 
by the Marathas. The situation thus being propitious for advanc¬ 
ing their own cause, the zamindars grasped and endeavoured to 

c 

capitatize it. 

In their endeavour to do so the zamindars seem to have 
emerged as the ones who exercised state authority and power at 


the 

come 

1 eve l 

to be 

of v i i l age, 

devo1ved. 

the Lowest 

po i n t 

where 

the 

power had thu 

1 , 

Mi ra t 

- i- Ahmadi , I [ 

p. 338. 





2 . 

Ibid , 

II. p 65. 






3. 

Ibid, 

If PP • 359, 

366, 37 7, 

Ibid, 

11 pp. 

27, 

95-6, 144-45 


English Docyments, dt. 23rd April 1725, p. 7 Akhbarat No . 
144-3, 21 Shawwa l, 4th Ry Farrukhsiyar, B. N. Rieu, m Another 
letter of Maharaja Abhay Singh about the murder of Pilaji n , 
Proc. IHC, 1943, pp. 234 . 

4. For details, Chapters II & VI below. 

5. For details Chapter II IV VI and VII below. 
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Appendix 

Subedars of Gujarat (1700-50) 


S.Ho Subedars Subedar's S.Ko. Interia /naib Period of adainis- References 

with tenure period of actual subedars/naib-i tration of naib 

stay in subab subah etc. 


1 . 

Shuja f t Khan 
(1685-1701) 

1685-1701 

- 

--- 

— 

Hi rat-i Ahead i, I, pp. 311, 
345 

2 . 

Prince ttohd. 

July 1701-Kov. 

1 . 

Kh. Abdul Haaid 

July 1701-Nov.1701 

Ibid, i, pp. 346,348,356-7, 


Aza« 

1704 

2 . 

-do- 

Dec. 1704-Karchl705 Ibid, 1 pp. 357,360-61. 


(July 1701-Nov. 
1705.) 


3. 

Rohd. Beg Khan 

Apr.l705-June 1705 

Ibid, I pp. 360-61, 366. 

3. 

Ibrahio Khan 

Feb. 1707-Aug. 

4. 

Prince Rohd. 

July 1705-Feb.1707 

Ibidy l pp. 357, 367, 369, 


(1705-1707) 

1707 


Bedar Bakht 


372-4, 381. 




5. 

Rohd. Beg Khan 

Sep.1707-Sep.1708 

Ibidy I pp. 381-2. 

4. 

Ghazi-ud din 
khan Firuzjung 







(Sep,1708-Nov. 

Sep.1708-Nov. 1710 

— 


Ibidy 1 pp. 382-3, 389. 


1710) 


6 . 

Rohd. Beg Khan 

Nov. 1710-Apr. 1711 

ibid, 1 pp. 389 , 391. 




7. 

Shahaoat Khan 

Apr. 1711-Ray 1712 

Ibidy p. 391. 

5. 

Asaf-ud daval 

Asad Khan 


8 . 

Rohd. Beg Khan 

Kay 1712-Aug.1712 

Ibid, 1 pp. 395-96, 


(1712) 


9. 

Iftekhar Khan 

Aug. 1712-Sep.1712 

Ibidy I pp. 396-7. 




10 . 

Sarbuland Khan 

Oct, 1712-Feb.1713 

Ibidy i pp. 396-97. 




11 . 

Saiyid Aqil Khan Feb.1713-Ray 1713 

Ibidy l pp. 397-8. 

6 , 

Shahaaat Khan 

June 1713-Augi 




Ibidy 1 pp. 398-99, 401. 





(1713) 

1713. 





7. 

Daood Khan Panni 


12 . 

Abdul Haaid 

Sep. 1713-Oct. 1713 

Ibidy I p. 401. 


(Sep.1713-July 

Oct. 1713-July 


Khan 




1715) 

1715. 

13. 

Ghazni Khan 
Jalori 

July 1715 

Ibidy 1 pp. 401, 413. 

0 . 

ftaharaja Ajit 

Feb. 1716-July 

14. 

Bajeraj Bhandari 

Julyl715-Feb. 1716 

Ibidy 1, pp 413, 


Singh 

(July 1715-July 

1717 




Ibid , 11 pp.1, 11-2. 


1717) 








9. 

Shaas-ud dawla 


15. 

Abdul Haaid Khan May 1717-Decl71? 

Ibid , 

II pp. 12-3. 


Khan-1 davran 








(Hay 1717-19) 


16. 

Haider Quli Khan 

Dec.1717-Decl718 

Ibid , 

U pp. 12-3, 20. 




17. 

Ghazni Khan 

Dec. 1718-Feb 1719 

Ibid, 

H p. 20-i. 





Jalori 




10 . 

Maharaja Ajit 


18. 

Meher Ali Khan 

Feb.1719-Apr.1720 

Ibid, 

II p. 21, 23, 31. 


Singh 








(1719-Hay 1721) 


19. 

Anup Singh 

Apr.1720-Junel721 

Ibid , 

II p.31- 





Bhandari 




11. 

Muizud Davla 

July 1722-Jan. 

20. 

Shuja't Khan 

Junel721-Julyl722 

Ibid, 

II pp 38, 39, 43, 47. 


Haider Quli Khan 

1723 







(Apr. 1721-1722) 







12. 

Hiza*-ul Muik 

— 

21. 

Safdar Khan 


Ibid, 

II, p. 47, 48. 


(Dec.l?22-Aug. 








172$) 


22. 

Hacid Khan 

Jan.1723-Sept.1724 

Ibid, 

11 pp.48, 54. 

13. 

Sarbuiand Khan 

Dec.172S-0ct. 

23. 

Shuja 1 t Khan 

Oct. 1724-Dec.1724 

Ibid, 

II ppS4,58-60,80,129-30 


(1724-1730) 

1730 









24. 

Haaid Khan 

Dec. 1724-Apr.1725 

ibid, 

II pp. 58-60,80,83,86. 





[<he facto) 







25. 

Sardar Mohd. 

Hay 172S-Dec.172S 

Ibid, 1 i pp.83,86,113,129-30. 





Khan Ghprni 




14. 

Maharaja Abhay 

Oct. 1730-33 

26. 

Ratan Singh 

1733 - Hay 1737 

Ibid, 

U pp 118,119, 129-30 


Singh 



Bhandari 


162-3, 

, 195, 234-5. 


(1730-37) 







15. 

Moain Khan 

Mayl737-Feb. 

-- 



Ibid, 

II pp 195-6,234-6,277,' 


(1736-43) 

1743 






16. 

Fida-ud din Khan 

Feb. 1743-Aug. 

-- 



Ibid, 

II pp 277-8,301,312. 


and 

1743. 







Muftakhar Khan 








(1743) 







17. 

Maqbui-i Alas 

— 

27. 

Javaniard Khan 

Sep. 1743-53. 

ibid, 1 

[I pp, 301,312,319-21, 


(By Forgery) 



Babi 


411, 413. 


(1743) 



(de facto) 




18. 

Muftakhar Khan 

Fails to oust 

-- 

-do- 


Ibid , I 

;i pp 301-2, 312, 314. 


(1743) 

Javaniard Khan 








Babi 






19. 

Fakhr-ud davla 

-do- 

-- 

-do- 


ibid, I 

I pp 321-2, 326-7, 331 


Fakhr-ud din 



de jure naib 


411, 413. 


Shuja’t jang 



de facto Governor 





(1744) 



- 





20. Maharaja Bakht 
Singh (1745) 


de facto Governor 


Ibid, II pp 374-5,377,411,413 












CHAPTER 


I ( 1) 


THE SUPERIOR 2AMINDARS 
On the eve of the eighteenth Century 

A significant feature of the Mughal subah of Gujarat was the 
large number of big and small, autonomous and semi- 
autonomous principalities spread all over* Like their prede¬ 
cessors 1 , the Mughals effected a complete conquest of these 
principalities whenever and wherever it was possible but in 
many cases where subjugation was impracticable they con¬ 
tent ed themselves with either the exaction of tribute or 
military service, or both from them. 

Before examining the position and the role played by 
the Superior zamindars in society it may be worthwhile 

trying to identify them and determine their territorial 
2 

sway. This may be done with the help of evidence contained 


1. For a brief sketch of the various chiefs during the 

period of the Sultans of Gujarat, S.C. Misra, The Rise 
of Muslim Power in Gujarat Bombay, 1963, pp.204--6. 

2* Some initial explorations in this direction have al¬ 

ready been made. For example, P.Saran in his The Pro¬ 
vincial Government of the Mughals 1526-1658 <pp 117-24, 
137-41) makes a selective study of the noted 'Chiefs. 
Irfan Habib’s identification of the 'autonomous chiefs* 
tho&gh useful in a number of ways is, however, not 
wholly dependable. Not very exhaustive in detail,his 
observation that "the entire sarkar of Soreth was held 
by the tributory Chiefs" apart from being incorrect is 
contradicted by his earlier statement that "the vil¬ 
lages of certain mahals of sarkar Soreth" being raiyati 
were situated outside the sway of zamindars; see Agrar¬ 
ian System of Mughal India, pp 142 and n,188. In his 
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i Akbari, other works of the same period and the 
fadi of Aix Muhammad Khan Bahadur, last Diwan of 
The Mirat-i Ahmarfi, the best work so far known on 
rat, is particularly important for the first half 
of the eighteenth century* Last but not least is the Diwan' s 
Account which is a compilation of documents that were avail¬ 
able in the provincial office during the sixth decade of 
the eighteenth century. The work furnishes almost an exhaus¬ 
tive list of all the Superior 2amlndars, and their watans 
that existed as late as, if not later than, the first quar¬ 
ter of the eighteenth century* 

To beginwith, the term K zamindar' finds a definite 
usage with specifiable connotations in the regional docu¬ 
ments pertaining to the subah of Gujarat and in the Diwan' s 


. . .Continued. . . 

descriptive study of the chieftains during Akbar’s 
reign A*R*Kban delineates the territories of ‘Chiefs’ 
of Gujarat, (Chieftains in the Mughal Empire During the 
Reign of Akbar, pp 77-96)* His identification, however 
suffers from two major defects: he has not been able to 
identity all the chieftains, overlooking, for example, 
the chief of Sunt, all those who are identified as 
chiefs do not always fall in this category* Thus for 
example girasias and some of th lands like giras f which 
were not the chieftaincies is have been included among 
their possessions. For detailed references please see 
the discussion in the following pages and Chapter V 
be 1ow» 
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Aacaunt. * In these sources, the 4 zemindars' ( zam i ndaran) 

formed only a section of the landed aristocracy whose pos- 

o 

sessions were called 'makan-i zamindari , talluqa-i zamindar 
and sometimes only 'zamindari f . A part or the whole of the 

offering made by them to the imperial government was termed 
* pe&hkash* * Their possessions (makan-1 zamindari) were 
grouped into ziias which, as will be seen later, were units 
other than parganas , mahals and sarkars . The * zarni ndars' 
enjoyed a position distinctly superior to the one held by 


1. In the chronicles, particularly written at the seat of 
imperial power, the term ' zam i ndar * has been used so 
loosely as to make it difficult to differentiate even 
between an autonomous chieftain holding vast tracts of 
land and a petty zaniindar holding merely a fraction of 

a village in a directly administered territory - a 

problem that has been commented upon by a large number 
of historians. See for example, Irfan Habib ’’The 2am 1 n- 
dars in the Ain y ' Proceedings Indian History Congress- 
XXI session, 1958, pp. 320-3. B R Grover 'Nature of 
dehat-i Taaluqa (zamindari village) and the evolution 
of taaluqdari system During the Mughal Age', pp 166-67 ; 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 136-39, S. Nurul 

Hasan, "Zamindars under the Mughals" pp 17-8 N.A. 
Siddiqui, Land Revenue Administration under the fiughals 
(1700-1750) , pp 21-3; 28-30. 

. rm60 

2. It may be pointed out that the term 'makan' is not 
exclusively applied to the possession of zamindars. In 
the available sources it is applied to the area of 
jurisdiction (makan-i faujdari ), territorial adminis¬ 
trative unit (sarkars of the Subah) and the territorial 
unit(s) held by rebellious elements (makanat-i mufsi- 
dan ). 
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other members of the class. 

Such evidence as is available throws light on the 
origin of two distinct sections of the superior landholders 
in Gujarat. During the reign of Sultan Muzaffar, and even 
later on, many 'zamindaran* who were duly accepted as being 
beyond the effective reach of administrative pressure re¬ 
tained their possessions [aksari zamindaran k' dast-i zor 
waqai b f an ha n 1 raside) undivided in return for payment of 
annual tribute { peshkash-i harsala).^ Likewise * the big 
zamindars who held many (literally, most) parganas 9 were 
also permitted to retain their possessions undivided ‘on 
condition of joining service and maintaining troops’. They 
appropriated revenues of their watans in lieu of service and 
therefore were exempted from paying the peshkash.^ 

The same Sultan also expelled a section of Rajputs and 


1. The other section is termed girasia whose possessions 

are decribed as A giras 2 3 4 bantha-giras *, 

* ban tha-chauth-giras 9 and payments made to the govern¬ 
ment exacted from these holdings, are termed salami. 
This section though not exclusive of the 'zamindaran' 
under discussion, categoriesed as 'Primary Zamindar* is 
discussed in Chapters V and VI below. 

2. Accounts f. 106 b. Besides, a few zamindars who embraced 
Islam were given a preferential treatment. They were 
also allowed to retain their possession undivided on 
terms of offering peshkash-i harsa1 a. ibid ff 106 b, 
173 b; Mi rat-i Ahmad f, Supplement, p 190. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadiy I* pp 173-4. 

4. Ibidy I. p 22; Account ff 9b, lOb-lla. 
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Kolis from their possession; they in turn rose in rebellion 


and forced the Sultan to come to a settlement* Accordingly, 
the Kolis and Rajputs were allowed to retain a fourth part 
of the land called ba n tha* of their native places ( awtan) 
and villages. 1 The remaining three parts of their posses¬ 
sions ‘were attached to the government*. 1 A particular 
section of the holders of bantha ( banthadaran) also came to 
be termed *zamindaran* whose possessions (makan-i zamindari) 

were subject to the payment of peshkash from the time of the 

o 

above named Sultan. 

Emperor Akbar is said to have confirmed the above 
mentioned zamindars in their respective makans on the Sul - 


1* Account, f. 106 b, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I. pp 173-4, Ibid, 

Supplement, pp 228-9. In actual practice it was the 
land of a village, and exceptionally the villages 

themselves, which were thus divided. The produce of the 
bantha land, or village, was also subject to division- 
ing between the state, the ban thadar and the riaya. 
For detailed view, please see Chapters I, (2) and V 
be 1ow. 

2. Account , f. 106 b. The statement is followed by a 

detailed list of zatnindars alongwith their makans and 
watans in the subah and the amount of peshkash-i muqar- 
rari-i nlzamat (a fixed but revisible amount of tribute 
to be collected annually and assigned as the salary of 
nazim-i subah) shown against their makans . The other 
section which also held bantha lands was termed girasia 
and it was required to pay salami on its bantha. For 
details see Chapter V. The author of the Mirat-i 
Ahmadi . KSuplement pp 228-9) mentions only salami as a 
claim on the banth . The statement is, however, followed 
by details of peshkash exacted by nazims from specified 
makan-i zamindari which were subject to payment of 
peshkash . Other payments are also mentioned in the 
parganas that followed, exclusively, the banth-talpad 
system, as will be seen below. 
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tan’s patterns after he had conquered the region. 

The *zamindaran' that we propose to designate ‘Superior 
zamindars’ were, during the Mughal Age, sub-categorised 
into three distinct sections, namely the zamindaran-i sarka - 
rat -2 peshkashi , zamindaran-i ismi f and the zamindaran-i 

o 

mahin-o kahin , presumably in the order of precedence,^ In 
the following paragraphs an attempt is made to discuss broad 
features of the three sections, determine their role, posi¬ 
tions and nature of relationship subsisting between them and 
empire during the heyday of the Mughal rule and ascertain¬ 
ing pattern of change, if any, by the onset of the eight- 
eenth century, 

A. 2AMINDARAN-I SARKABAT-I PESHKASHIz Six Makansz 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the province 
of Gujarat was divided into two categories of sarkars , 


1. Account f 105b; See also Mirat-i Ahmadi , I . p. 173. 

2. Account ff. 105a -9 b, Mi rat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, pp 

224-5, 228-9. The latter work specifries the first two 

sections whereas some details of the third section 
though without naming them, are also provided. In the 
regional dialect these zamlndars were described as 
Rawat f Rana f Rao f Raja , Jam , Thakur , etc. For the 
appellations and gradation based on the appellations in 

** the region, see, Alexander Kintoch, Hindu Annals of 
Western Goozerat, Rasmale (reprint) 1973, N. Delhi, pp. 
568-9. pp 568-69. 

The Account specifies 539 Makan-i zamindari existing 
around 1723-25. (ff 106b-219b). 
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namely, the peshkash i and the kharaji sakars. 1 ’ Of the six¬ 
teen sarirars of the suhah, six- Sirohi , Dungarpur, Bans- 

o 

balia (Banswara)^ Sunt, Ramnagar (Dharampur) and Sulairaan- 

nagar (Kutch-i buzurg) -have been described as sar/rarai-i 

peshkashi as also mulk-i zamindari and wilayat belonging to 
zamindars iTaalluq-i zamindaran) who are also termed umdah. 3 
Each of the six sarkars formed one makan-i zamindari admin¬ 
istered by one zamindar.^ 


1. The term peshkashi indicates that no mal-i utajib was 
collected from the peasants by the imperial officials. 
The revenue paid by the zamindars of these sarkars was 
called peshkash. The kharaji sarkars , on the whole 
were subject to the payment of mal-i wajib by and large 
determined on the basis of detailed assessment by the 
imperial officials. However, within these sarkars there 
were the lands of the zamindars who paid peshkash. N.A. 
siddiqi. op.cit p 23, also see the discussion in the 
foil woing lines. 

2. The first three of the six sarkars are reckoned as 

parganas of sarkar Sirohi (Subah Ajmer) in the Abul 
Fail's Ain-i Akbari (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, II, pp 
132-3). Later on during empror Aurangzeb’s reign the 
three were raised to the position of sarkars. Mirat-i 
Amhadi, Supplement , , pp 224-5 N.A. Siddiqi. op. cit p 

23. Ramnagar is now called Dharampur. The old capital 
Ramnagar, now known as Nagar, stands 24 miles South 
West of Dharampur, the new Capital. JN Sarkr, Shivaji 
and His Times , VI edn. Calcutta, 1961, p 186 n. 

3. Account ff. 105 b -6 b, 109b - 10b 126b-27b; Mirat-i 

Ahmadi, I, pp 25, 175; ibid, Supplement, pp 24-8. 

Before the year 1662 Navanagar was also counted as one 
of the peshkashi-Sarkars. In this year it was annexed 
and turned Kharaji. (peshmashi bud.... kharaji gashte). 
In the present discussion refrences to Navanagar are 
made for the pre-1662 period. For references, please 
see the discussion below, 

4. Account ff. 105 b -6 a, 109 b-12a. As will be seen 
below the territorial limits of all these zamindars did 
not invariably coincide with the boundries of sarkars 
placed under each of them. 
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By virtue of their location the six makans enjoyed 
considerable significance. All the six sarkars being situat¬ 
ed on the outskirts of the subah came almost to ring the 
kharajI sarkars on the iandside and, thus, al 1 the land 
routes to and from the subah passed through the territory of 
one or the other pesh kash i sarkar. * Situated far off the 

seat of provincial power the six sarkars also enjoyed a 

2 

favourable geographical position. Besides each of them 
commanded strong forts which were further protected by the 


1. Ain , II, pp 119*20, Mirati-i Ahmad i, Supplement , pp 

224-8, Account , ff.105 b~6a, 107 a, 109 b-12 a, J.N. 

Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, pp. 186, 200, Kunwar 

Rafaqat Ali Khan, The Kachhawahs under Akbar and Jahan¬ 
gir N.Delhi, 1976, pp 32, 36. 

2. The Kutch, according to the Ain (II, p,119), "is 

largely a desert.* The region through which the route 
passes " i s a saltish plain", says the Mirat-i Ahamadi 
(I, p.114), "sweet water is absolutely unobtainable... 

there is a kind of mud at most places,.. It is not 

possible for a few horsemens to go abreast of one 
another on the road". The region of Sunt and Ramnagar, 
observed Hamilton Walter, "is strong, difficult to 
penetrate, extremely troublesome to subdue, expensive 
to retain and wholly unproductive as to revenues; 
Himilton Walter, Geographical, Statistical and Histori¬ 
cal Description of Hindoos tan and Its adjoining terri¬ 
tories , J. Murry, 1820, I,p. 685. History of Dharampur 
state (prant Dharampur) 1262 to 1937 f published by 
state Council (Author’s name not mentioned), pp 13-5, 
Smilarly, Dungarpur, Banswara and Sirohi were also 
situated in hilly region infested with forests and 

partly deserts. Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, pp 246-49, 
Account, ff. 105 b, 109 b, 110 a, 111 b; James Tod, 

Travels Into Western India, Delhi, (Indian reprint), 
1971, pp 59, 61, 68. 
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surrounding jungles. 


1 

The samindars uf peshkashi sarkars commanded considera¬ 
ble strength in men and equipment. The zamindars of Dungar- 
pur and Banswara* each* commanded a. force of 5000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry, that of Sirohi commanded 2000 cavalry 
and 5000 infantry and the zamindars of Bhuj and Navanagar 
10000 cavalry 50,000 infantry and 7000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry respectively at the end of the sixteenth century.^ 
The zemindar of Navanagar was capable of raising his 
strength of cavalry to 12000 at about the same time^ and the 
zamindar of Bhuj was in a position (1662) to dispatch 7000 
mounted spearmen within a short period to help his clansmen 
outside his territory. From the account of the forces 
commanded by these zaraindars it is, however, evident that 


1. Ain f pp 119, 132-3, Account ff 110a., 111b, ; Hi rat-i 

Ahmadi Supplement p, 227; History of Dharampur , p 317; 
WW Webb, Chronicles of the Hindu States of Rajasthan , 
Delhi, 1972, p 29; Hamilton Walter, op, cit , l, p 685; 
It may be mentioned that there was a ban on the con¬ 
struction of new forts by the zamindars and the permis¬ 
sion to construct a fort could be obtained from the 

imperial court only. Account f, 15a;. Mirat-i Ahmadi I I , 
p. 109. The Mughals seem to have allowed them to retain 
the forts which they possessed at the time of con- 

ques t. 

2. AJn t lI,pp. 119, 132-3. 

3. Ibidj II, p* 119, Jahangir, Tuzuk-i Jahangiri (hereafter 

Tuzuk) f ed. H. Bevridge, Delhi, 2nd edn, p 443. 

4. Munshl Muhammed Kazicn, A1 amgi rnamah, ed. Maul vi Karl- 
muddln, Asiatic Society Clacutta, 1868 (hereafter 
Kazim), pp-770-1. 
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the majority of their troops consisted of the infantry^. But 
the evidence cited above also suggests that they commanded 
forces which might have possessed considerable striking 
capacity and were not means for fighting merely defensive 
batt1es.^ 

Moreover, the zamindar of Bhuj is also reported to have 
maintained his own park of artillery ( l&wazma-i topkhana) 
during the seventeenth and the following century. The 
zamindar of Navanagar is also noticed as commanding his own 
park of artillery which he had pressed into action against 
the invading imperial forces in 166.2.^ 

Besides, the caste and clannish ties of the zaiuindars 
seem to have formed the main sources of strength of some of 
them. In our sources, the zatnindars of Bhuj and Navanagar 
who. belonged to the Jadeja clan are described as marzaban, 


1. For a detailed view, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 
163-4. 

2. The zamindars of Bhuj and Navanagar had supported the 
cause of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati against emperor 
Akbar. Though our sources donot spefify the composition 
of the zamindars* forces fighting for the Sultan, the 
element of swiftness in their movement suggests that 
they were in command of a good cavalry; for details, AR 
Khan, op. ait, pp 78-80; for the offensive moves taken 
by the zamindars of Bhuj, Khawaja Nizamuddin Ahmad, 
Tabqati-i Akbari (hereafter Tabqat) , Asiatic Society, 

Calcutta, 1935, II, pp 374, 386. 

3. Account f. Ill b, Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , p 227. Under 
the existing rule to manufacture the cannons and guns by 
the zamindars was probibitted. 

4. Kazim, op. cit, p. 770. 
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Sahib-I jam!at and qabi 1 eda rs. * There is evidence to show 

that the forces of Bhuj that raided imperial territory 
during Akbar's reign and later on (1662-71) rendered assist¬ 
ance to the zamindar of Navanagar consisted of (jadeja) Raj- 
puts* Likewise Rai Singh and later on his son, Tama.chi 
were equally supported by their Jadeja clansmen in their 
struggle for acquiring the gaddi of the za.mindari of Navana¬ 
gar. 3 


The trouble that erupted between the members of the 
ruling family over succession to the gaddi of Navanagar 
high Lights the fact that active support of the clansmen was 
not the less important than the imperial favor for the pur¬ 
pose of attaining and retaining the zamindari. Chhatrasal, 
the nominated successor of the ex-chief (died 1660). w suc¬ 
ceeded his father in accordance with the royal mandate and 
usage of zamindari and became the leader of his community 


1 . Tabqal-i Akbari , , II, 379-80; Kazim, op. cit , p.296; 
Mi rat-i Ahmad i, I, p. 194. 

2. Tabqat-i Akbari , II, pp 374, 380 396, Kazim, op. cit . 

pp 770-7 1, G.H.Khare,' ( ed ) , Aurangjzeb darbarachye 
Akhbar, Aetihasic Farsi Sahitya VoL VI, 1973, letter 
No. 92, dated 2 June, 1667. Besides, the zamindar 

commanded support of family Bhayads at this point of 
time. Account , f. Ill a; Rushbrook William, The Black 
Hills of Hutch in Legend and History , London, 1958, pp 
3-15. Bhayads were the junior members of the ruling 
family that followed the rule of primogeniture in the 
matter of sucession, Himil ton Wat ter, op. cit . I pp 

639-40. * 

Kazim, op. cit i pp 770-73. 
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and raja of that land".*’ His uncle, Ra.l singh, c persua.ded fi 

the Jadejas to ‘desert his nephew* and ‘won them over* to 

his side*. He also reached an accord with the Jadeja chief 
2 

of Bhuj , strengthened his position with his help and later 
on (1662) fought the imperial forces with the help of his 
clansmen for retaining the gaddi which in the meantime he 
had occupied- Evidently, Chhatrasai, the imperial nominee 
could not retain the gaddi for he failed to muster support 
of his own clansmen both within and without* Though Rai 
Singh was killed in action, his son continued to fight the 
imperial garrisons with the clansmen’s support. He exerted 
so much pressure that the empire was forced to compromise 
with the Jadeja leader,^ 

The zaoiindars of Ramaagar and Sunt though belonging to 
the Rajput caste were, however, assisted by the Kolis and 
the Bhils, in addition to their own caste brethern when 

i* Ibid , p 768, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p* 254* 

2. According to the Akbarnamah, the zamindar of Navanagar 
being ex junior member of the Jadeja ruling house of 
Bhuj acknowledged the overlordship of latter and sought 
his approval regarding the succession and in other 
matters- Abual Faz1, Akbarnamah, Bib, Ind., Calcutta, 
1877, III, p. 472; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p. . 194. 

3. Kazim, op. cit f pp 768-70, Muhammad Saqi Mustaid Khan, 

Masir-i Alamqiri , Bib. ind., Calcutta, 1939, pp. 42-3, 
Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, 254-5, 284-5. 

4. For further developments and references please see 
discussion below. 


t he 
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they fought against the Mughals during emperor Shah Jahan’s 

reign and later on against Shivaji. * 

Among the zamindars of the six sarA’ars Rajputs enjoyed 
a domineering position as members of one or another of their 
clans held these zamindars. 2 This apart, right from the time 
the zamindars submitted to the empire to the close of the 
period of the present study (1780), the zamindaris, with 
some interruption, as will be seen below, were retained by 
the same famillies.^ 


1. Anonymous, Hadi qat-ul Hind , Bombay Royal Assia.tic 

Society MS. No. 10 (78425), ff 2-3; JN Sarkar, Wosur 
of Shivaji, pp 186, 200; G. S. Sardesai, (ed) New 

History of Marathas (1600-1707) , 2nd imprint, Bombay, 
1957, I. p. 208. 

2. Ain, II pp 119-20, 132-3; Mirat-i Ahmadi, pp 284-5; 

/b/d. Supplement , pp 225-6; Account , ff.l05b~6a, 109b- 

10b. There Is contradictory information regarding the 
caste of the zamindar of Ramnagar. Relying or. the 
unpublished English Factory Records , Sir. J.N. Sarkar 
notes that it was held by a Koli. Shiua Ji and His 
Times, 6th edn. Calcutta, 1961; p. 186. But the author 
of Hadiqat-u Hind states that from the pre-Sul tanate 
period the state was held by Surajwanshi Rajputs and 
it remained in their possession even during the period 
under review. The author adds that Raja Ram of Ramna¬ 
gar, a contemporary of Shah Jahan, was son in law of 
Bhariji, the zamindar of Baglana, a Ra.thor Rajput. 

( Hadiqat-ul Hind , f.4; Tarikh-i Hi rat-ul A 1 am MS No. 

2348, Old accession, Jama Masjid Bombay, ff. 279-80. 


3. Ain, II, 119-20, 132-3; Akabarnamah III, pp 189, 196, 

821; Account, ff. 105 b - 6 a, 109b-10a.; Mi rat-i Ahma¬ 
di , Supplement , pp-225-7; History of Dharampur , 

ppll--9; Lai a S i ta Ram, ///story of Sirohi Raj, AlLaha- 
bad, 1920, pp 172-6, 188,193. Later on the British also 

found the same families holding these zamindars. 
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Though described as zamindars of the poshkashx sarirars, 
the territorial extent of the saaiindar la of some of them was 
far from being identical with the boundaries of the sarAars 
held by them. The zamindar of Kutch held a few rnaAais in the 
^arAar of Pattan and subah Thatta in addition to his own 
zamindari comprising the sar/rar, 1 The Jam of Navanagar, on 

the other hand enjoyed a share in the produce of two mahals 

2 

in sarkar Kutch- Each of these zamindaris was regarded as 
one makan-i zamindari and this included the possession 
outside the sarkars. The other zamindaris consisting of one 
entire sarkar each are likewise and separately reckoned as 
one makan-1 zamindari . ^ Thus a p&skhashi s'arAar could form a 
single zamindari-makan though this was not invariably the 
case. The term 'p&shkasi-sarkar' seems to have indicated not 


1 . 


Account f. Ill a, 
Ibid , SuppI emen t f pp 

the zamindari of 
Ahmadi, I, pp 19-20, 
Account £ f. 119b-20a 

sarkars formed part 
sarkars « 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, 1, pp 179-80, 

224-5; for a similar position of 
Sunt, Account , f. 112a, Mirat-i 
Hadiqat-ul Hind , f 2; for Sirohi, 

. The lands outside the peshkashi 
of the terrritory of the kharaji 


2. Account ff. 111a, 112a. It is not known whether the 

amount of peshkash was paid, if at all, through the 
zamindar of Bhuj or directly by the Jam of Navanagar. 
Most probably, the Jam who was an ex-junior member of 
the ruling family of Bhuj continued to hold these lands 
in’ his capacity of bhayad of the senior branch of the 
house. 


3. 


Account, ff. 109b-12 a, 118b, 122a, 


126b-7a. 


4. Ibid. 
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so much the territorial extent of the zamlndar’s possession 
whu held it as perhaps the boundaries of the administrative 

unit placed under the zamindar.* 

1 the absence of dependable information a cotupara.t ive 
study of the economic strength of the six zamindars may not 

A 

be possible.^ However, from stray references available in 
the sources, the aamindar of Navanagar emerges as the rich- 
es t among the a Ik. Basically the economy of these zaaiiadars 
was essentially agrarian, as one would expect* However Bhuj 
and Navanagar because of their geographical position were 
more favourably exposed to trade and commerce, the two 
zamindara commanded ports which were visited by ships of 


1. The zamindars do not seem to have been placed under the 
authority of imperial faujdars who were not appointed 
in their lands. Instead, the zainidna.rs virtually held 
the position of faujdars and in this capacity they were 
designated sarbarahan. Yad-rfasht, peshkash-i Sarbarahan 
R. No* 40 Pune* 

2. The three known factors--ex tent of the area, jamadami 
which is not known for all, and the amount of p&shkash 
may perhaps hardly be relied upon* The zamindari of 
Kutch, the largest in size, was * largely barren and 
sandy.-. {Ain, II, p 119). The amount of peshkash as 
also the military contingents furnished for imperial 
service, even if might have borne some relationship 
with the zamindars' economy, were equally a denominator 
of the degree of imperial control. 

3. If we go by the aggregate wansads, whether proposed or 

actually awarded, the troops commanded and furnished, 
the Jamadami, position of trade (ports and pearl fish¬ 
ery) and Abui Fazl's remark that there are "many towns 
and the agricultural area is extensive" in Navanagar, 
the above impression would be reinforced. Ain , II, 

p,119. 
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the surrounding areas. 1 The most important trade for Bhuj, 
as well as Navanagar, was in Rutchi horses which were held 
‘equal to Arab horses’ . ^ Bhuj also exported cotton to Thatta 
and the zamindar of Navanagar probably had some connections 
with the trade in pearls which during the seventeenth 
century were taken out of sea under the supervision of the 
imperial officials. 3 

It is thus evident from the proceeding discussion that 
the strength, as also the sources of their power, varied 
considerably from each zamindar to another. Apart from the 
zamindars’ capacity of resistance, the geographical position 
of the zamindaris-on the imperial map, its productivity and 
manageability went a long way in determining the relation¬ 
ship of the Mughal empire with each zamindar. The pos¬ 
sessions of all the six zamindars are invariably described 
as peshkash 1 . ^ But it does not mean that the payment of 
peshkash, which will be discussed a little later, was the 
only obiigation of these zamindars. They were also required 

i* Fifteen of the fifty mahals of Bhuj consisted of ports. 

Account, ff. illa-2 a, Mir&t-I Ahmadi, SuppJ emen t, pp 
227-8. 

2. Account, ff. Ill ab, Mirat~i Ahmadi, I pp 13-4, S.Gopai 
Commerce and Craft in Gujarat , p. 126. 

3. Kazim, op . cit. p. 770; Mlrat-i Ahmadi , l, p,285, Ibid, 
Supplement p. 250; S. Gopal, Op. cit . , p. 130. 

4. Account, ff.105 b, 106b, 126 b; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I.p.25; 

Ibid, Supplement, pp 188, 224-25. 
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to render military service with specified contingents under 
the l/az im-1 Subah. 

In continuation of the pre-Mughal practice b* dastur-i 
salatin-i Gujaratia the zamindars of the six sarkars were 
placed, from the time of the conquest of the subah, under 
the obligation of serving the Nazim with specified contin¬ 
gents which they were required to maintain in accordance 
with the army regulations mawajiq-i zabta-J fauj. 1 According 
to the arrangements made during Akbar’s reign the zamindars 
of Ramnagar had to maintain 1000 horse-men and those of 
Dungarpur, Banswara and Sirohi 2000 each.^ The zamindar of 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, pp '224-5, Account ff. 

106b, 110, 126 b-27a, ' 

2. Account, ff. 106 b, 109b, 126 b-27a; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, 

pp 134,136, Ibid , Supplement, pp 226-8; Rasmala p,299; 
Sheikh Ghuiam Mohammed, Mirat-i Mustafabad, Bombay, 
1919, p*135* A. R, Khan’s understading of the text 
iop.cit. p. 217) " The Sarkar of Sirohi was assigned as 

jagir to the Nazim of Subah Gujarat on condition of 
maintaining two thousand sawars for imperial service" 
is incorrect. The text says: From Raja Todarmal the 

zamindar yek zanjir-i feel yaft w sarkar Sirohi 

b 9 shart-i khidmat ba jamia f t du hazar sauar ba naziman- 
i subah jagir muqarrar shud> Mirat - i-Ahmadi, Supple¬ 
ment , p, 226 The sarkar,^ thus, was assigned to the 
zamindar by way of in return for service to be 

rendered with 2000 troops to the Governors of the 

Subah , the Mirat-i Ahmadi (I p. 134 ) puts it more clrea- 
ly; zamindar Sriohi... Raja ra deed. •• Raja khiia’t . .. 
b r zamindar dade; muqarrar farmud ke ba jamia 9 t du 
hazar sauar hamrah subedar Gujarat naukari namude 
bashad • Likewise the Account (f.llOa) states that 
zamindar mazkur. • . mu 1 azmat. . . namude • . * muqarrar 
farmudand ke b 9 jamia* t du hazar sawar dar subah nawkri 
namayad . The zamindar, it may be pointed out, was not 
a mansabdar. So the sarkar was not granted to the 
zamindar as * jagir 9 against the tankhwah in strict 
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Kutch was exempted from military service during Akbar 1 5 

reign 1 but in the subsequent years (1609-13) he is noticed 

to have served with 2500 horse-men under the Nazim’s eom- 
2 

mand. Details regarding the service obligations of the 
zaniindar of Sunt are not specified; he is, however, men¬ 
tioned among the six, zamindars who were required to serve.^ 
Needless to say that it was not merely a. theoretical obli¬ 
gation but on occasions they are reported to have actually 


* . .Con tinued. . . 


technical sense of the term* Rather, the zamindar was 
to enjoy revenues of his zaraindari as a mansabdar- 
jagirdat" would have done otherwise, on condition of 
maintainig the troops. To assign the revenue in jagir 
without granting a mansab seems to be a legacy of the 
pre-Mughal Gujarat; see Mirat-i Ahmadi, I.ppl73-4; 
Ibid, Supplement, pp 224-5; Account ff. 106 b, 110, 
126b, 127a. 


1* Rao Khangar, the first ruler of Bhuj to submit, had 
obtained the pargana of Morbi at the time of his sub¬ 
mission (Akbarnamah, III, p 530). Though the service 
obligation of the zamindar is not specified, the ruler 
being a du-hazari mansabdar (Tabqat, II p,443) must 
have been under the obligation of serving the empire. 
His son and successor, Rao Bharamal, was duly exempted 
from service obligation as a reward for getting the 
last of the Gujarati Sultlan arrested at the time 
(1592-93) of his final submission. He also got pargana 
Morbi ( sarkar Pat tan.) which in the meantime seems to 
have been confiscated. The text {Mirat-i Ahmadi, 
Supplement , p. 226) says that the zamindar: darkhwast-i 
pargana Morbi w muaf i-i nawkri kard* . , Khan-i Azam 
pazeeraft . The Account (f.llOb) also states that : 
pargana Morbi b*jama deh lac mehmudi b’mujib 
farmudand. . . taklif-i nawkri mua'f dashtand . Akbarna- 
mah , III, pp 472^524,530,593, Mirat-i Ahmadi I.p 180. 

2. hirat-l Ahmadi , I, p 180. The Bhuj contigent was led 
by the son of the zamindar. 

3. Account, ff. 106 b, 110, 126b, 127 a; Mirat-i Ahmadi , 

plement , pp 224-5. 


Sup 
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served the Mughal government during the seventeenth century 

whenever called upon to do so. ^ Besides, troops of some of 
them were permanently stationed at the provincial capital 

where they remained till the close of the seventeenth cen- 

o 

t u r y. 

Rendering military service to the state was not invar- 
iably conditional upon holding a mansab. There is evidence 
tu show that these zamindars served even when they were not 
recipients of mansabs* Under emperor Akbar, no zamindar 
excepting that of Bhuj was actual ly^ granted a mansab, 
however, everyone of them was required to serve, a fact 
which has already been noted. None of these zamindars is, 
similarly, noted among the recipients of a mansab under 
Jahangir; they are, however, noted as serving the Mughals 
t 1609—13) during his reign. 5 Likewise the zamindar of 

1 . Mirat-i Ahmadi , I. p 189 (1609-13); Ibid , I, p 224 (1650) 

Ibid , I. p. 256 (1663-64); Account , ff. 76a, 79b, 

2. Account ff* 76 a, 79b, 

3. S.Nuru1-Hasan, "Zamindars under the Mughals", pp 19-20. 

4. According to the Mirat-i Ahmadi, Raja Todarmal had 

proposed the award of mansab to the zamindars of 

Dungarpur and Banswara of 2500/2500 each, to the zamin- 
dar of Ramnagar of 1500/1000 and to the zamindar of 
Kutch 2000/2000 and to the zamindars of Navanagar of 
4000/4000. Mir&t-i Ahmadi , II pp-134,136 Amongst them 
the zamindar of Bhuj alone seems to have been awarded 
the mansab. 

5. tfirat-i Ahmadi , l, p 189. 
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Dungarpur served the Mughals in the year 1663-64 though he 
lost the manasab in 1658 and could regain i.t after 1673-80 

* 1 
only. 

The zainindars of the peshkashi sarkars endeavoured to 
abstain from serving the empire from the time of emperor 
Shah Jahan* The observation of the Mi rat-i Ahmadi that these 

zamindars no longer rendered military assistance since the 

o 

year of Aurangzeb's death stands contradicted by the evi¬ 
dence available in the same and other works, pointing to a 
much earlier cessation of the tie. The zamindar of Sirohi, 

o 

for the last time came to see the Nazim in the year 1648. 
Subsequently, (1657-58) prince Dara issued a number of 
nishans asking the zamindar to reach the imperial court and 
a few months later to serve under Raja Ja.swa.nt Singh. But 
the zamindar did not show up. ^ From the year 1648 * no zarain- 


1. Ibid , I, p. 256; for the award of mansab please see the 
discussion below. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadiy I, p 174; Ibidy Supplementy pp 224-5* 

The Account without sepcify ing the date also notes that 
these zamindars stopped rendering military service, 

Ibidy ff* 76a, 79b, 106b. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadiy I, p 224* 

4* Kaviraj Shyamaldas in his documented work, Vir Vinod (1888), 
reproduces the prince's nishans (Vol. Ill, pp 1105-11). M. 
Athar Ali ( The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb) does not 
find the zamindar of the place among the participants in the 
war of succession* The author of History of Sirohi (pp 202- 
5) says that the zamindar sided with Dara and fought under 
Raja Jaswant Sing’s command. He does not however substanti¬ 
ate his observation. 
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dar of Sirohi came to see any Nazim* . ^ much leas to serve. 
The zamindaf of Raranagar had ceased serving the empire from 

1652-55 and perhaps even earlier and turned peshkashJ for 
good. The zainindar of Sunt likewise, turned peshkashi 
sometime during Shah Jahan’s reign. 1 2 3 4 5 The zamindar of Dungar- 
pur being a mansabdar (1000/1000 of which 800 were du aspah 
sih aspah) and his troops having been posted at the provin¬ 
cial capital continued to serve the empire till the close of 
the seventeenth century.^ Though Tamachi, zainindar of Bhuj , 
had evaded Prince Murad’s call to serve under him, he seems 
to have served a little later (1659-61) in his capacity as 
mansabdar for some t ime.^ Evidently, the ziamindaran-1 sarAa- 
rat~i peshkashi who had all been rendering service showed an 
inclination towards turning peshkashi and in their attempts 


1. Mi rat-1 Ahmad i, I, p 224. 

2. As early as 1637-38 Azam Khan the subedar, had to lead 

an expedition for realizing peshkash from him. The 
zainindar seems to have, then, ceased to serve. Account , 
£. 110b; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, p 234; for the 

Peshkash being finally fixed sometime in 1652-55, 
Bakhtawar Khan Tar i kh-i Mi rat-u 1 A Iam f MS No. 2401, 
Jama Masjid Bombay collection, ff. 279-80; Hadiqat-ul 
Hind , ff. 2-4. 

3. Account ff, 106 a, 109 b, 

4. Ibid , ff. 76a, 79b, lOba 126b. 

5. (Emperor) Murad’s farman (20 December, 1658), Sarad 

Palace, Bhuj read with prince Dara’s nishan (17 Jan. 
1659) of the same collection; Account ff. liOb-lia. 
Later on the zamindar assisted the imperial rebels 

instead. For reference, please see the discussion 
be Iow. 
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to do so they had met with success by the onset of the 
eighteenth century. 

No evidence suggesting any actual attempt by the pro¬ 
vincial authorities to enforce the military obligation on 
these zamindars is available in the pages of contemporary, 
near contemporary or later works. Instead, the provincial 
authorities resorted to the collection of peshkash. 

It would appear from the foregoing discussion that 
there was a lack of uniformity in the relationship between 
the Mughal empire and the Chiefs. In the ultimate analysis, 
this relationship was determined by the respective 
strengths of the the two, although to be sure, this ws done 
within the general framework of exaction of tribute and 
military service.lt is also evident that the Mughal state 
was pragmatic enough to accept and continue the specific 
relatioship with individual chiefs earlier established by 
provincial kingdom which was subsequently absorbed within 
the Mughal empire.^ The Mughals, it seems, had also endea¬ 
voured to exercise greater control as and when possible. In 
this, they met with considerable degree of success but 
gradually the zamindars succeeded in reversing the trend in 
their favour. 

1. A.R. Khan, (op. alt) has taken particular note of this 
f ac t. 
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That the imperial government laid claim to a share in 

the revenue of the zamindaris,which, regardless of its mode 

of exaction, is an established fact. The zamindars of the 
p&shkaahi-sajrk&rs, on the whole, were under the obligation 
of paying * peshkash-i /)arsaia f (annual tribute) which 
consisted of the / 27 a ta1ba- i s a r ka. r - l wa } a (the claim of the 
Emperor) and peshkash-i nizamat (the tribute for the Gover¬ 
nor), It was In addition to the offering made by them on 
special occasions as will be examined below. 

The six sarkars were not, it seems, subject to the 
payment of maJ-i wajib as pointed out above. In addition to 
being termed sarkarat -i peshkashi the six sarkars are also 
described as ” pash kash i kharij az jama* l.e.* not being 
to assessment and payment of maJ-i wajib. ^ The 
amount of revenues actually extorted from the six 


s ubjec t 
ent i re 


1. Account, ff, 105 b. 106b, 107b-lib, Mi rat-i Ahmad i, I, 
p 25* The zamindari of Navanagar which had undergone a 
change in its position clarifies this point furhter* 
Before its annexation in 1662 the sarkar was also 
peshkash! (peshkashi bud). With its annexation it 
turned kharaji ikharaji gashte) it was then subject to 
detailed assessment under the direct administration, 
revenue* collected came to be termed maJ-i wajib 9 as 
distinct from peshkash of the pre-annexation period* 
Account. f. 105 b, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, pp. 284-6; ibid 
Supplement , pp 219-21, Yad-dash t pargana haveli Isla.ro- 
nagar Vaghaira, in the possession of present researcher 
(hereafter P.C) No. P 3, P39-40 and ff. 55-6. 
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zamindara is invariably described aa peshkash. * 

The i sarA"ar-i wa / a which was exacted from 

these sarAars by way of peshkash seems to have been calcu- 

o 

.1 ated on the basis of the jama* While placed in the khaisa, 


1. Yad-dasht : Haqiqat-i hasil-o peshkash, Parsi-daf tar, 

Pune Archives, Pune, Roomal No. 70 (hereafter R.No. 
Only). Unindexed. The document shows (1658) both ma I - i 
wajib and peshkash as having been collected from a 
number of par ganas of kharaji-sarkars . But against the 
three of the specified peshkashi-sarkars only the term 
peshkash is entered; also see, nuskha-i peshkashi in 
the Account, ff. 105 b, 106b, 109 b-lla. 

2. The zamindari of Dungarpur with its entire jama 

(1,60,00,000) was held in jagir.by a member of the 
house of Chittor during Aurangzeb’s reign. The jagir 
reverted to the paibaqi for a brief period of roughly 
four months before it wa.s assinged in the jagir of 
Rawal Jaswant Singh Izamindar of Dungarpur) and after 
the recall of the former jagirdar during the 22nd 
regnal year (R.Y). Since the zamindar had not paid the 
mehsul for the intervening period, the emperor ordered 
the diwan-i subah to realise 'the amount of mehsul of 

the intervening period which came to Rs. 66,690 and 8 

annas.' Mi rat-i Ahmad i, I, p. 305. The recovery made in 
the 26th. R.Y. is recorded as ' peskahsi-i sarkar-i wa1 a 
(the tribute for the emperor) in the document entitled 

‘ Yad-dash t : Matalba-i sarkar-i tsala, sarkar Dungarpur, 
dated (against the amount) 22nd R.Y. and 26th R.Y. (on 
the bottom), Pune, R. No* 70. Very clearly the amount 
was calculated against the jama , it is however, diffi¬ 
cult to precisely asertain the relationship between the 
actual claim imataJba) and the jama. The recovery was 
made for a period of one-third of the year, the entire 
claim for the whole year comes to around Rs. two lakhs 
(66,6 90/8x3 = 200071/ 8 ) . It is just about half the 
amount represented by the jama <1,60,00,000/40 = Rs. 
400,000). Was the principality on six month ratio? Was 
it merely half of the amount of jama that was claimed 
as peshkash? Were the instalaments of peshkash equally 
spread over the whole of year? The region, it may be 
mentioned, mainly yielded kharif crops. 

Likewise the amount of matalba which the zamindar of 
Banswara had paid and the balance which stood in arrear 
is recorded just below the jama in the Account (f. 109 

b). Unfor tunately, the work doesnot specify the exact 
period of claim. 
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or paibagiy the ma / bs (claim) was realised by the diwa/i-i 
subah and remitted to the imperial treasury.^ It could also 
be assigned in the tankhawah jagir. 2 The peshkash-i nizamat 
(the t x ibute tor the nazim) on the other hand, was to be 
appropriated by the nazims of the Subah uha were responsi- 
ble for its collection also. 3 It was extorted in lieu of 
■mrl'rtary service i,e* the zamiridars either served the 
empire with specified contingents,or else they were required 
to offer peshkash-i nizamat. Besides, it seems to have 
stood independently of and over and above the jama. ^ 


Mirat-i Ahmadi , I.p 305; Account , f. 109 b. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadiy I, p 305; Account ff. 106a, llOab, 

for further references please see the the discussion in 
the following lines, 

3. Accounty ff. 14a, 20a, 74b; 106b; Mirat-i Ahmadiy l, p 

25. 

4. Thus, for example, matalba-i sarkar-i uraJa was collect¬ 

ed from Banswara by the diwan of subah of Gujarat, 
whereas the zamindars was required to serve under 
nazims of the subah Malwa; since the zamindar of 

Dungarpur served the state with specified contigents 
during the course of the seventeenth century, he was 
exempt from paying it. During the year 1663-64 the 
zamindar served the state with 1000 contingents whereas 
the entire jama of the principality at this point of 
time was held in jagir by a member of the house of 
Chittor; the zamindar of Raranagar enjoyed exemption, as 

pointed out above, from paying peshkash-i nizamat in 

view of his rendering military service. But when he 
stopped serving the empire, he was required to pay 

4 peshkash-1 nizamat* . For the same and sitniLa.r refer¬ 
ences, Accounty ff. 106 b, 109b. , Ibid f f. 109 b, read 
with Mirat-i Ahmadi Supplementy p 225; also Accounty 
ff. 118b, 126 b, read with Mirat-i Ahmadiy I, p. 305, 

Account with Mirat-i Ahmadi ff. 106, 127a, read with, 

Supplementy p 234; emperor Aurangzeb*s farman repro- 
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Some idea of the assessment of 4 ma ta J ba - J sa rka r- i wa ) a 
which was calculated against the jama may be had by examin¬ 
ing the jamadami figures which are fortunately available 
for some of the sarkart-i peskhashi* The jama for the prin¬ 
cipality of Banswara and Sirohi stood at the same figures 
from the close of the sixteenth century to the close of our 
period of study,^ However, the jama for Dungarpur had 
doubled sometime during the post-Jahangir and pre-1658 
period, 4 Evidently, the element of reassessing the jama and 

co-ordinating it with the actual paying capacity of the 

3 

zamindar seems to have been generally lacking. 

Likewise the pashkash-i nizamat due from the samindars 
of the sarkarat-I peshkashi besides being an annual ( har 


. . .Con tinued... 

duced in the Vir Vinod 425-8 read with Mirat-i Ahmadi, 

\ r pp 224-25, 305. 

1. Ain, II, pp 132-3 ; farmans of Jahangir, Shah Jahan and 

Aurangzeb specifying the jama, {/Jr Vinod, pp 425-8, 
1104; Account, ££. 106 a, 109b, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supple¬ 

ment, p 225. The jamadami of Sirohi stood at 
1,20,00,000 dam during the Ain 9 s period. {Ain, II p 
132). Later on (1615) this is put at 100,00,000 dam 
(emperor Jahangir*s farman , dated 1615, AD, reproduced 
in Vinod, II, 239-49). The reduction (20,00,000 

dam) may perhaps be attributed to the fact that twelve 
of the villages of Sirohi had been, in the meantime, 
included in sarkar Pattan. Account , £. 109b. 

2. Ain, ll, p 133; Jahangir’s farman, (May, 1615) repro¬ 
duced in Vir Vinod, II, pp. 239-49, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, 
p. 305. During the post - 1615 period, the jama stood 
at the same figure. 

3. Also see, Account , ff. 109a-10b. 
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sala) claim was also subject to reassessment though not 
necessarily. Referring to peshkash offered by the sawtridar 

of Sirohi (1585-86), the Tabqat says that he paid ‘the total 
amount of peshkash (mubligh kuili peshkash kard) . 1 More 
particularly, the samindar of Ranmagar paid different 
amounts Rs. 12000/- (1577-78), Rs. 9,000/- (1638) and Rs. 
10,000 (1650-51) on three different oceassions.^ Apparent¬ 

ly, the amount of peshkash was reassessed during the inter- 
3 

v ening period. 

But the amount was not reassessed invariably. During 
the post-1652 period, the zamindar of Ramnagar was required 
to pay the same sum (Rs. 10,000), that he paid in that 

year/ Likewise the amount paid by the zamindar of Navaaa- 
gar seems to have remained fixed from 1577-78 to the closing 
years of the sixth decade of the seventeenth century* ^ 

1. Tabqat-i Akbari> II, p 382. See also Kazim, op.cit p 

411, Account , (f. 106 b) describes it as peshkash 

muqarrar-1 harsala . 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p 134, Ibid , Supplement , pp 228, 

234; Account , f. 110b; Tarikh-i fiirat-ul A 1 am f f.280. 

3. Also see Tarikh-i Mirat-ul Alam y ff. 279-80. 

4. Ibid , f 80, the text runs as follows: muqarrari sakh- 

tand k 9 harsal deh hazar rupia b 9 tariq-i peshkash 
midade basbad) also see Account^ f. 110a. 

5. On the three different points of time - 1577-78, 

1636-42, and 1656-57, the zamindar is noted to have 
offered the same amount and the same number of Kutchi 

horses. Mirat-i Ahmadi t !, pp 213, 285, Yad-dasht: 

peshkash-i zamindaran, (dt. 1067 AH), Navanagar, Pune, 
R* No. 37. 
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As regard the obligation of paying p&shkash-I nizamat 
and ma ta l ha-i sarkar-i i/aid position of the zamindars under 
review was at variance from each other* The zamindar of Bhuj 
enjoyed exemption from paying both the claims** The zamin- 
dars of Dungarpur and Banswara enjoyed exemption from paying 
the £*&s;hkash- i nizamat in view of their rendering military 
service but both of them were under the obligation of paying 

p 

the mata l ba- i sarkar-i wala , as and when they were not 
recepient of mansabs. The zaroindars of Banswara successfully 
evaded the payment of mata.lba.-i :sarkar-i wala during the 

o 

reign of Aurangzeb* The zawiadar of Raumagar ceased to be 
service-rendering (1636), the exemption from paying the 
p&s kas h-i nazamat was withdrawn and he was instead forced to 
pay p&shkash during the later period.^ The zamindar of 


t. Excepting for a. brief interval when he served under 

Jahangir as noted above, and during the period the 
zamindar enjoyed mansab under Akbar and Aurangzeb as 
mentioned above, the zamindars of the place do not seem 
to have served the empire, Account ff. 110 b-llaj the 
zamindar, however, was obliged to pay the p&shkash in 
the year 1659 on account of his rebellious act of 
sheltering Dara during the war of succession. Ibid ff* 
HO b-lla; 122a. 

2. Account, ff.l09b, llOa, 114, 118b, 126b, and Ibid , 

Mi rat-i Ahamdi , f p 303. 

3. * Account f. 109b; it may be recalled that the Matalba-i 

sarkar-i wala was demanded if and when the jama stood 
unassigned in jagir. 

4. Ibid , ff. 110b, 127a, Tarikh-i Mirat-ul A1 am, ff. 279- 
80. 
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Sirohi was exempt from paying the peshkash-i nizamat as late 
as 1Q5Q-51 in view ot his rendering military service. Since 

that date he did not come to serve the nAiiws. In future he 
seems to have been required to pay the peshkash in lieu 
thereof, The zaaindar of Sunt was also required to pay 
'matalba-i sarkar-i wala. ^ 

The zamiuda.rs of the peakashi aarkars seem to have by 

and large remitted peshkash directly to the treasury or 

through the faujdara of the aarkar in the immediate vicini- 

3 

ty of their respective possessions. It was perhaps under 
exceptional circumstances that the subedar himself was 
obliged to lead military expedition for exacting the trib¬ 
ute* ^ Before the close of the seventeenth century, the 
zamindar of Ramanagar was placed under the authority of the 
mutasaddi of Surat, who, therefore extorted tribute. 5 


1. Account , f£. 110a, 119b, 126b, Mirat-i Ahmadi I. p 224. 

2. Account , f. 109 b. 

3. Kazim, op . cit pp. 768-70, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement 

pp 224-5 where he says that at the time the work was 
being written the naziw-i subah had to lead military 
expedition for the purpose, presumably it was not done 
in former days. 

4. Kazitn, op. cit . pp. 768-70, Account , f. llOb, Mirat-i 

Ahmadi, l p 213, Ibid , SuppJ emen t, p. 227. 

5. Account ff. 110b, 127a, Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , 

pp- 228, 234. The latter work does not specify the 

t ime. 
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Besides, these xamindars were also required to make 
occasional offerings* One among such, the occasion of doing 
homage, appears to be more important necessiating the 
presence of the xamindar.* Excepting the zamindar of Sunt 
all other zamindars under review are stated to have done 
homage to the' Mughal emperor Akbar or to his envoy Raja 

o 

Todarmal or to emperor Jahangir and Shahjan. 4 ** The zamindar 
of Bhuj did homage to emperor Jhangir for the first, and 
perhaps the last time, when he was forced to do so. The 
zamindars of Sirohi, Dungarpur and Banswara did homage, 
perhaps for the last time in the years 1650 and 1700, re- 


1. The Account (f* 85 b* specifies the birth and accession 
anniversaries of the emperor when the zaaiindars were 
required to cougrtatualte the emperor and send pesh- 
/ras/). Besides, they had to offer peshkash alongwith the 
requests iara'lz) made to the court. The zamindar of 
Bhuj had sent peshkash while requesting 'emperror 1 
Murad to forgive his fault of sheltering an imperial 
rebel, 'Emperor Murad’s /arman dated 20th Dec., 1658 
and prince Murad’s Hasb-ul hukm dated May, 1657, pri¬ 
vate collection of Sarad palace, Bhuj MaharaoLakhpat 
of Bhuj also made a similar offering as late as 1756 
to the imperial court when he sought to obtain the 
title of k Mirza Raja 9 and the subedari of Thatta. 
Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p 545. 

2. Akbarnamah, III, pp 189-90, 195-6, 210, Tuzuk , I. p 

443; Ibid, II, p 19; Mohd. Saleh Kamboh Lahori, Asia¬ 
tic Soc. Calcutta 1927. Amai-i Sal ah, II pp 205, 213, 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, I♦ pp 134, 136, 285. Ibid, Supplement, 

pp 226, 228. 

3. Tuzuk, I. p 19, Emperor Jahangir's farman, dated 19th 
urde-Bahisht 12th llahi year Sarad palace, Bhuj. See 
also the Account , ff. llOa-llb, suggestting that no 
zamindar of Bhuj came to do homage. It is in spite of 
the fact that the zamindar enjoyed exemption even from 
offering peshkash . 
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spect. i vely. 1 

On the occasions of doing homage each of the above 
mentioned zawindars made offerings which appear to be dif¬ 
ferent from, though at times inclusive of^ the regular claim 
of peshkash made on an annual basis. During Jahangir's 
visit to the subah^ the zamindars of Navanagar had presented 
one hundred mohurs 9 one thousand rupees and fifty horses 
at the time of doing homage.^ Elsewhere, it is noted that 
the zamindar was under the obligations of offering three 
lakhs mehmudis and one hundred horses as peshkash.^ On the 
other hand, the zamindar of Bhuj offered precisely double of 
what the Jam of Nanavanagar had already offered.^ Since the 
zaniindar of Bhuj reportedly enjoyed a special status supe- 


1. Account^ £f. 106a, 126 b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I. p 224; 

Ibid) Supplement) p 226, For the zamindars being sum- 
raonned, prince Dars’s Nishans, Vir Vinod y III. pp 1101- 
11 Emperor Murad’s Farman y dated 20th December, 1658, 
op. clt+ Prince Azam's, call, Account) ff. 106 a, 126 b. 

2. For referee please see note on the preceeding page and 
A.R. Khan, op. cit . pp 211-12. 

3. Tuzuk , 1, p. 443. 

4. For reference see discussion in the preceeding pages. 

5. Tuzuk f I I , p 19. 

6 . Ain y II, p 119 s ; Akbarnamah y III, p 472; Tuzuk , I, p. 

443; Ibid , II, 19; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p 194; see also 

Jahangir’s farman ‘granting’ permission to the ruler of 
Bhuj for kissing the imperial threshold, assuring him 
of a befitting imperial treatment vis a vis Navanagar. 
op. cit . 
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rior to that of Navanagar, the offerings made by these 
zamindars may, therefore, be regarded as a. denominator of 
their respective social status, though it is difficult to be 
definitive about this* 

As regards the position of these zemindars within their 
zamindaris, they appear to have been left alone to manage on 
their own. Their possessions on account of being mulk-i 
xamindari' were exempt from survey, and, likewise, no Impe¬ 
rial revenue officials were appointed in their territo¬ 
ries. 1 Though the zaraindars had accepted the circulation of 
imperial currency, the ones of Bhuj and Navanagar main¬ 
tained their own mints and struck coins, called kori y jami 
and mehmudi there. The zamindar of Navanagar was forced 


1. Account,- ff. 20 b, 24a-25b, 28a-30b, 105b, 106b, 109b-112b. 

The Ain also doesnot furnish area statistics* Since the jama 
for Bhuj, Ramnagar and Sunt is not recorded in any of the 

available works, it may therefore, be argued that even the 

jama was not necessarily calculated for all the zamindaris. 
In its exhaustive list of the Makan-i faujdari and thanaban- 
di of the entire subah for 1658 to C*1725, the Account 
(f f393b-404b cf. Ibid , ff* 96a, 100a) doesnot mention one in 

these sarkars; also see, Mirat-1 Ahmad i , Supp l &men t, pp 224-8 
which likewise does not mention the makan of faujdar in the 
possessions whereas in the kharaji sarka.rs the work speci¬ 
fies the same* Besides, the Mitat in its general descrip¬ 
tion of the appointment of these officials from time to 
time, does not speak of such appointments in these territor¬ 
ies* Therefore, it appears that £aujdars were not main¬ 
tained in their territories. 

2. Even after the extinction of the sultanate, the zamin- 
dars of Bhuj retained their coins alongwith their own 
names written in Deonagari, the name of Muzaffar III of 
Gujarat, and the year 9781AH) both in Persian charac¬ 
ter, G.P. Taylor, ’’Coins of the Gujarat Sultans" 

J*B.B+R-A-S. , 1903, pp31-5; M*S Commissariat, A History 
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11640-41) to cease coining money, though minting appears to 

have been revived subsequently as is suggested by the sta¬ 
tioning of an imperial official 11660) there.* 

But it does not mean that the imperial administration 
observed complete indifference towards all the internal 
affairs of these zamindarls. The state maintained a waqa'-i 
nigar at Dungarpur, presumably to live in touch with the 
internal developments. Besides, the Jams of Navanagar were 

not free to work the pearl-fisheries which were placed under 

3 

the control of imperial officials. Moreover, the emperor 
could also make 1 and grants but of sarkar-i peshkashi , one 
such grant in the sarkar of Sirohi even survived the Mughal 


. . .Con tinued, . . 

of Gujarat, I p, 26 and n; for the permission given by 
the sultan, MS commissariat, op. cit , I. p 500 Ibid , 

II, p.26 n, The privelige of coining mehmudis had been 
granted to the ruler of Navanagar by sultan Muzaffar - 

III. Ibid , II. p 121 n; for the actual circulation of 
the coins during the Mughal period. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I. 
pp 214-15; Ibid, Supplement , pp 228-39. 

1. Mohammad Saleh Kamboh, Ama1 -i Saleh, II, Bid. Ind. 

Calcutta, 1927, pp 339-40. Kazim,op. cit , p. 770, 
Mirat-i Ahmadi , 1, p 214, Sarabhai Mehta, Haqiqat-i 

naziman-i Gujarat M.S. No,. 146, Apparao Bhoianath 

collection, Ahmadabad, f. 44. The zamindar of Bhuj 
seems to have revived the practice sometime during the 
last decade of the seventeenth century. G.P Taylor, op. 
cit . pp 31-5. M.S. Commissariat, op . cit I, P 500; 
Ibid , II, pp 26, 121 n These coins are preserved at the 

Bhuj district Museum, Bhuj and are also available in 
the palace of Jamnagar. 

2. Account , f. 85b. 

3. Kazira, op. cit, p. 770, Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p 285. 
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rule in the Subah. ** 

In its concern for ensuring smooth flow of trade and 
commerce, the Mughal state, It seems, forced the zamindara 
to provide protection to travelers and traders through their 
lands* Prince Murad (Oct, 1656 ) , and a. few months later 
emperor Shah Jahan ordered Rao Akheraj, the zamindar of 
Sirchi, to book the robbers who had plundered the goods of a 
travel!er while passing through Danta, the zamindar1 terri¬ 
tory which the Rao was granted with the express condition of 
preventing the occurence of such events.^ From a hasb-ul 
hukm (May, 1657) it appears that consequent upon his plun- 


de r i n g 

the Dutch traders 

one Akheraj 

< ? ) 

had 

been e vic ted 

out of 

his fort, and he 

took sheIter 

in 

the 

t e r r i t o r y o f 


Bhuj with the suspected connivance of the zamindar of the 
place. The zaoiindar was, therefore, ordered to assist the 
imperial force chasing Akheraj, or else face similar conse- 


1. See, Aurangzeb*s fArman granting Mt. Abu and other 
places out of sarkar Sirohi, MS, Commissariat, Studies 
in the History of Gujarat , Bombay, 1935 pp 74-5. 

2. S. Nuurul Hasan 1 2 3 * S * * 2amindars Under Mugha}s ', p. 23. 

3. See texts of the nishan and the farman , Vir Vinod> III 

pp 1102-4, while refereing to the place (Danta) of 

occurance the farman notes that ma badawlat zamindari 

anja ra b* oo barai een inayat farmude* eem k 9 een qism 

umoor dar anja waqi shawad* 
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quences, i.e. expulsion from his possession. 1 

Sometime the eruption of dispute over the succession 

to the gsddS also invited imperial intervention. 

The imperial authority asserted its right to recognise 
the successor of a zamindar of p&shakshi s&rkar, though 
normally it gave recognition to the zamindar’s nominee to 
succeed him* Only two Instances of imperial intervention in 
the succession to these principalities are traceable in the 
available sources for the entire period of Mughal rule in 
Gujarat- In the first instance, emperor Akbar placed for a 
short period, the principality of Banswara under direct 
administration (1603-4) on account of the trouble which had 
arisen over the succession between Agar Sen and Man Singh.^ 
The second incident which relates to Navanagar during Au- 
rangzeb’s reign deserves to be examined in some detail. 

Chhatrasai, the duly nominated successor, ’succeeded 


1. Prince Murad*s hasb-ul hukm , dt. May 1657, Sarad pal¬ 
ace, Bhuj. 

No clue to identify Akheraj of the hasbuJ-hukm is 
provided in the text. There were two zamindars of the 
same name during the period -- Akheraj of Sirohi and 
one of Sehore {Rasmala) 9 pp. 352-3. 

2. Kazim 9 op* clt* pp. , 768-9; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I. p 254; 

Irfan Habib, Agrarian System p. 184 and n; S. Nurul 
Hasan, "Zamindar Under the Mughals" pp.20-1. 

3. Akbaranamahf III, p 821. The chief of Banswara, Agra- 
sen, was expelled and the principality was captured. 
Subsequently, Man Singh is noiteed calling upon the 
emperor having, in the meantime been confirmed in the 
seat of power. A. R. Khan, op, ci t, p 108. 
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his father in accordance with royal mandate and customary 
practice of Eamindar”. 1 His uncle, Rai Singh, who was ac¬ 
tively supported by his Jadeja clansmen of Navanagar and 
backed by the zamindar of Bhuj belonging to the same clan, 
occupied the gaddi (1660-61), imprisoned Chhatrasal, and 
expelled the imperial officials from the mint and the pearl 
fisheries*^ In his turn, Rai Singh was killed by the impe¬ 
rial forces that, came to occupy the principality (1662) 
which was renamed Isla.umagar and placed under the direct 
imperial administration, Chhatrasal was only nominally 


restored 

to 

the 

gaddi and 

allowed to retain 

on 1 y 

three 

parganas 

out 

of 

the who1e 

sarkar which lost 

i ts 

former 


o 

status of the peshkashi one and was declared kharaji . 

Rai Singh's eldest son, Tamachi escaped to Okha ftandai 
where he led the life of an outlaw ( wahur wattia).^ With the 
active support of the zamindar of Bhuj and the Jadejas of 
Navanagar, he attacked the villages of Halar {sarkar Navana- 

1. Kaziro, op. cit. pp 768-9, Mirat-i Ahmadi, I. p 254. 
Ranmal had remained 'stead fast on the path of loyalty 
and submission*, his request for nominating his, son, 
though a minor, was accepted. Kazim, op. cit . 

2. Kazifli, op. cit, pp. 771-4. 

3. Kazini, op. Bit, pp 770-72, 775$; Saqi, op. cit. pp 21, 
42$ Khaf i Khan, op. cit , p 197; Account , ff. 28a 123$ 
Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp 244-45, Ibid , SuppJ&m&nt pp-219- 
21 . 

4. M.S. Comraiss i r ia t, A History of Gujarat, II, P 168. 
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gar) and sarkar Soreth. 1 * 3 Under the mounting pressure, 
Tamachi (of Navanagar) was offered a wawsato which he seems 

o 

to have refused. 

Perhaps tired of the long time spent (1663-72) in 
outlawry, Tamachi approached Maharaja Jaswant Singh, then 
£»*u b t^dar of Gujarat (1670-72)* Obviously on the s u b & cr &r % s 
recommendation and evidently because of the inability of 
imperial officials to deal with an influential caste 
leader* ’the pen of forgiveness was crossed over the books 
of Tamachi f s misdeeds’ in 1672*^ Tamachi, his brother Phul, 
Lakha, his eldest son and Vara.ma.1, the younger son were 
ennobled with mansabs of 1000/700, 300/150, 200/60 and 

200/60 respectively, and, as per his request, he with his 
sons and brother was exempted from dagh and muster* Be¬ 
sides, 25 villages of the region which were the native 
places of Jadeja Rajputs who had accompanied him during his 
period of exile were, on his request, granted as ina'm to 
them* Tamachi was required to assist the nasim with a force 


i. Kazim op* cit f pp 77i~“3, 775 ? GH* Khare, op* cit 

Letter No. 62, dated 2nd June, 1667. Because of hia 
acts of plundering and depradations he was given the 
cognomen of t.agad , the robber, M.S* Commissr iat, A 
Hisatry of Gujarat . II. p 168. 

2* Mirat-i Ahmadj, I* p. 281. 

3. Ibid, I. p. 284. 
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of 1000 saurars and Infantry of the same strength. 1 

But the Jam suffered a substantial loss both in his 
possessions and position. The sarkar of Navanagar was not 
given the position of peshkashi and it remained a kharaji 
sarkar. The Jam was given only a portion of the sarkar, the 
remaining part including mahal haveli and city of Navanagar 
remained under the direct administration of the imperial 
government. The zamlndari was put under the jurisdiction of 
the local faujdar instead of the Nazim of the subah . The 
single makan-i zamindari as it was treated previously, was 
split up into twenty two makans with reduced status. 4 

Thus, out of necessity all the three -- Chhatarsal , 
Tamachi and the emperor -- had to make room for each other. 
Political expediency and economic necessity thus forced the 
solution. With the adjustment of Tamachi’s interests the 
territory, mainly plain and fertile, could be managed with 
re 1 ative case. 

The territory of the zaiuindar of Raamagar, was annexed 
apparently for strategic considerations and it seems to have 

1. Ibid, I, pp. 284-5; For the newly assigned area, see 
ibid, Supplement , pp 219-21; Account, ff. 123a and b, 
also see. P. C. Nos. p 39-40, pp 55-56. K. R. Kamdar, 
"Conquest of Jamnagar 1 , Proc. Indian, Nsitory Congress, 

(IHC), 1957, p 217. 

2. Account ff. 105b, 123a and b; liirat-i Ahmadi , Supple¬ 
ment, pp 217 219-20, 225. P. C. {Peshkash document), 

Nos. 39, 40, 55. 
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been restored, subsequently, on economic grounds. In his bid 
to occupy important strategic points between Gujarat and the 

Deccan Prince Aurangzeb captured Bagiana and annexed Ramna- 
g a r * ^ i nc e the time of its annexation the ad minis tral: ion 

seems to have found it difficult to meet the administra¬ 
tive expenses out of the revenues of the territory.^ Conse¬ 
quently the zamindari was restored to its zaminda.r with 

provision that he would pay a sum of rupees ten thousand as 

<2 

p&shkasb every year. 

These zamindars do not appear to have much inclination 
for participating in the imperial politics as is evident 
from their moves during the war of succession between the 
sons of Shah Jahan. On the eve of the war. Prince Dara 

endeavoured to persuade Rao Akheraj of Slrohi to reach the 
imperial court. As he did not show up, the prince asked 

him to join Maharaja Jaswant Singh along with the other 
zamindars of the surrounding parts.^ But the Rao does not 


1. Tarikh-i Mirat-ul Alam , ff. 279-80; the text says that 
ViJayat Ramnagar.. maftub gasht .... az anja kharj az 
dakhlash afzun bud . But the empire seems to have re¬ 
tained the fort of Ramnagar, even after the restora¬ 
tion. 

2. Ibid; Hadiqat-u! Hind, f 4* 

3. Dara's nishans dated 12 Oct. 16 Oct. and 3rd November, 
1657, reproduced in the Vir Vinod , III, pp 110S-1108. 

4. Dara’s Nishan dt. 31 March, 1658, JbSd f 111, pp. 1109-11. 
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seem to have participated in the war. 1 Rao Tamachi at Bhuj 
had also we Loomed the prince who passed through his territo¬ 
ry before the battle of Deora, Also, the zamindar 1 had 
engaged his daughter to Sipihr Shukoh in the hope of his own 

o> 

and Dara Shukhoh’3 future and prosperity.^ * Dara’a devas¬ 
tating defeat at Deora, followed by Qutubuddin Khan Khewesh- 
gi*s retaliatory inroads into the zainindari and a timely 
imperial warning seem to have forced Rao Tamachi to change 
his stand**" Instead of supporting Dara. on his way back, the 
zamindar regarded him "with complete indifference^, and a 
little later welcomed the imperial commander into his terri¬ 
tory, surrendered prince’s precious articles and offered 


1. M. Athar Ali in his Nobility Under Aurangzeb does not 

find the Rao among the participants in the war. Howev¬ 

er, the author of the History of Sirohi (pp 202-5) 
claims that he had joined Dara’s side. The author of 
the Latter work does not cite any evidence in support 
of his contention. 

2. Khaf i Khan op, ei £. , pp 123, 137; Md. Kazirn, op. ait p 

296; Saqi, op. c; t l, p 18; Hirat-i Ahmad j f I, pp 242- 

43. 

3. A mansabdar from Gujarat, he had joined (emperor) 

Murad’s ranks and followed him to the imperial capital. 
Subsequent to Murad’s i mpr is i oninen t he became Aurang- 
zeb’s partisan who favoured him with a rise in mansab 
and faujdari of Pattan, a territory adjacent to Kutch. 
At the time Dara arrived in the subah, the Khan, 
instead of joining his ranks, carried raids into Bhuj. 

4. Dara’s nishan <dt* 17 January, 1659, Bhuj collection) 

records Khweshgi’s inroads and instructs the zamindar’s 
relatives to support him against the invading forces. 
For the imperial warning, J.N. Sarkar, History of 
Aurangz&b, New Delhi, n.d, Vo l I. pp 326-7. 

5. Muntakhab-ul Lubab , p 137; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p 245. 
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p&shkash from which he otherwise, enjoyed exemption . 1 A 

little later, the zemindar was favoured with a khilat y an 
elephant and a mansab. ^ 

The zemindar of Bhuj was also summoned by ‘emperor* 

Murad to join his standard before he left for the imperial 
3 

capital 4 But the zaaiiadar does not appear to have joined 
him, for a little later, he is noted to have welcomed prince 
Dara as pointed out above.^ 

It is evident from the preceding discussion that the 
zamindars of the p&shkashi sarkars ruled over their inherit¬ 
ed territories on a hereditary basis with full autonomy 
under the parawountcy of Mughal emperors. Their subordina¬ 


te Account, /. IIO b; Mi rat- i Ahmad i , Supplement, p 227. 

2. Xccovwt, f. IlOb; The date of awarding the mansab is 

not recorded. However, Tamachi had held the zamindari 
from 1654 to 1662 (MS Commissiariat, A History of 

Gujarat , II, p 152) and the mansab was certainly 

awarded during Aurangzeb 4 s reign. (M. Athar All, op. 
city p 208) From 1661 onward, Rao Tamachi had become a 
partisan of the rebel zamindar of Navanagar and opposed 
the emperor. It seems therefore, logical to assume that 
the mansab might have been granted between 1659 and 
1661 presumably as reward for the coolness he had shown 
to Dara and the favoruable attitide towards the imperi¬ 
al commander. 

3. Murad’s farman dated 20th December, 1658, Bhuj collec¬ 

tion, Prince Murad who was sub&dar of Gujarat on the 
eve^of the war of succession, proclaimed himself emper¬ 
or on December 5, 1658 MS Commissariat. History of 

Gujarat , II, pp 133-6. 

4. Murad's 4 farman 4 , op. oit. read with Prince Dara*s 
Nishan to the ruler of Bhuj, op. cit. 
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tton to the empire implied rendering of military service, 
the offering of peshkash and accepting the circulation of 
Mughal coinage within their domains* Moreover the ianiindara 
were to ensure safe passage to the travellers and traders 
passing through their lands* Besides, the boundaries of 
their respective aia kans, defined as they were, could not be 
changed of their free will by the 2 a»iin>clars f though they did 
endeavour to change and extend the sphere of their influ¬ 
ence. ^ The empire, in its turn, seems to have extended the 
protection from external threats though some time the zamin- 
dar had to face it on its own. The disputes over the gaddi 
could also invite imperial interference, though under normal 
circumstances the Mughals granted gaddi presumably to the 


1. Akbarnamah, I I I pp 524,530, Tabqat-i Akbariy I I, pp 
386-9; Aoadunty ff 110 b-lla. Thus, for instance, the 
zamlndar of Bhuj had also tried to oppose the imperial 
nominee and support a rebel, presumably the man of his 
choice for the gaddi of Navanagar as mentioned earlier. 
The zamindar of the place had expelled the Baghela and 
Jadeja zamindars of San.tal pur and the surrounding areas 
{sarkar Pattan) and killed the zaniindar of Hal wad ( 
1577-78) during Akbar’s reign. Though the zamindar was 
forced to vacate these lands he, however, succeeded in 
acquiring pargana Morbi in exchange for surrendering 
the last of Gujarati Sultans to imperai1 forces. 

2. The tlarathas attacked Ramnagar twice in the year 1672. 
On the first occasion the imperial forces came to 
relieve the zamindar of the pressure* On the second 
occasion, the flarathas captured the capital town which 
the zamindar is reported to have reoccupied on his own 
after a lapse of ten years. J.N. Sarkar, Shiva ji and 
his times, p 186; GS Sardesai, New History of Marathas 
i1600-170?) 9 pp 193, 208, 226, 229; History af Adminis¬ 
tration of Dharampur , pp 17-8; G.N. Sharrna tiewar And 
the /fughai Empire , Agra 1962 pp. 130-1. 
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zamindar's nominee at the time of each succession and recog¬ 
nised him as successor and granted lands in return for 
required obligations.* - These zamindars, it also seems, 
showed an inclination for exchanging tribute for military 
service and by the onset of the eighteenth century a majori¬ 
ty of them had turned exclusively p.&shkashi which indicates 
dec1 i ne in the over-al l 1mperial control. 

B iZAMINDARAN-/-ISM I s IS makans 

Next to the six makans of the zamindaran-i sarkarat-i 
p&shkashi , the Account lists 'mahaJat-i i sm i 4 constituting 
fifteen makan-i zamlndar1 which formed the possessions of 
the sajBindars called ismi < zaminda ran-i ismi ) . ^ The literal 
meaning of the term 'ismi' (renowned, nominal) does not help 
us to draw any comprehensive inferences except to distin¬ 
guish them from the 4 zamindaran-i sarkarat-1 pashkashi 
discussed above. According to N.A. Siddiqi, "the zamindars 
who held a number of villages or an entire pargana and paid 
poshkash were known as ismi zamindars*. He has further 
observed that the possessions of ismi za.mindars were 4 ghair 

1 . This inference is based on the fact that the empire is 
reported to have intervened only twice, once each in Dun- 
garpur and Navanagar where disputes had arisen on the ques¬ 
tion of succession. 

2. Account , ff. 107a, 112b-13ab. 

3. N.A. Sidiqi, op. cit , p. 23. 
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amli*^ and conditional upon the payment of fixed amount as 

2 

peshkash or rendering military service in lieu thereof. 
But in view of the explanation given below Siddiqi’s view of 
the ismi zaraindars may need to be qualified. Besides, the 
available evidence may also be utilized to ascertain the 
relative position of the ismIs in terms of time and space 
within the category of the Superior zamindars. 

In its exhaustive list of the zamindaran-i ismi the 
Account specifies fifteen makans in the entire subah which 
existed and continued to exist during the first and the 
second quarters of the eighteenth century. Against a makan- 
i zamindar1 the name of its zamindar is also specified 
suggesting that one makan was held by one zamindar ancestor 
of each, according to the same work, were confirmed in their 


1. The ghair amii possessions were exempt from detailed 
revenue assessment and were held and administered by 
the zamlndars themselves. For details see ibid, p.25. 

2 . ibid, . p. 147. 

3. Account, £ 112b. The Mi rat {Supplement, p.225> mentions 
Navanagar as one of the ismis % territory which, 
however^, is not listed by the Account . It may be 
recalled that Navanagar before the year 1662 was one of 
the peahkashi sarkars which was declared kharaji in the 
said year when it was annexed. Its zamindar was howev¬ 
er, allowed to retain a portion of the sarkar and came 
to be counted as ismi until he reoccupied the entire 
lands sometime during pog t - Aurangzeb period and 
regained his lost status of the pre-1662 period. Refer¬ 
ences will be cited at the relevent place in the 
following pages. 
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respective possessions during Akbar's reign. 

By virtue of their location, the possessions of the 

Ssmi zamindars enjoyed a position of some significance. 
Their Lands were, by and large, situated on the outskirts of 
the A haraji sarkars adjoining the territories of the xamin- 
daran-i sarkarat-i peshkashl and other Superior zamindars 
holding lands in the former sarAars. Besides, the territo¬ 
ries of the ismi saiaindars of Ali-Mohan, Haf fc-Potia (Pol), 
Banta, Rajpipla, Lunawada, AtIesar-Cheharmandvi, and Bansda 
were situated in hilly regions and infested with thick 
jungles, wild animals and, in some cases, surrounded by 
thick forests.^ Besides, the route to Porbandar and Chhaiyaa‘ 
was infested with thickets of acacious trees which rendered 
riding through it quite d i f f i c u 1 t. 4 These zamindars more¬ 
over, strengthened their position further by maintaining 
fortresses which the empire had allowed them to retain at 

1* Account, £- 112b, tiirat-i Ahmad f, Supplement , pp 229, 

233, 

2- These zamindaris were situated along the boundaries of 
the zamindari lands of Sirohi, Dungarpur, Banswara, 
Rainnagar and Jagat. Account) f£. 15a, 112b;, fiirat-i 

Ahmad i, Sup) ament) pp 206, 209, 214, 233; ftasma) a, pp 

444-6, 463-4; Hamilton Walter, op. ci t* , I, pp 684-6; 

MS Commissariat, History of .Gujarat, I, p.326 n, Bombay 
Gazetteer) V. pp 413, 432-3, Raghubir Singh, Malwa in J? 

Transition (1676-1765) f Bombay, 1936, l, p. 78. 

3. /iirat-i Ahmadi f II, pp 89, 98~9. Please see also the preced¬ 

ing note. 

4. /iirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp- 98-9. 
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the time of conquest. But unlike the zamindars of the pesh- 

leash i sarkars all the noticeable ismis had to surrender one 
of their fortresses which were held by imperial officials 

whereas the other was retained by the zamindar himself.^ 

The possessions of some of the ismis apparently com¬ 
manded positions which were strategically very important. 
The territories of Rajpipla and Danta were of particular 
significance for the routes to the Deccan and the North 

r-i 

passed respectively through the two samindaris.^ Likewise 
the Maiwa-Gujarat 1 ink-route passed through the zamindari of 
Jhabua. Pargana Nadot, one of the zamindari maha 1 s of 
Rajpipla seems to have attracted traders for trading 
activities details of which are not known. 2 3 4 Moreover, Rajpi¬ 
pla was enriched with correlian mines situated at Ratanpur. 
The stones were taken to Limbodra where these were processed 
before carrying to Cambay, an imperial trade centre, by the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi f I. p 288; Ibid, Supplement, p.218; 

Account , f. 215a. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II. p. 89, Murad’s hasb-ul hukm ad¬ 

dressed to* the ruler of Bhuj, op. cit . 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I. p.346. 

4. Dastak dt, 9th Ziqa’d, I. R Y Muhammad Shah, Baroda 

Archives, Persian Documents, No. 91 (Hereatf tar 
Baroda ). 
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mei'chants. 1 The geographical position exposed the posses¬ 
sions of Porbandar to sea-trade. There were in ail three 
por ts--Por bandar, Chhaiyan and Rana.vao - - which were situat- 
ed within the zamindari of Porbandar.* 6 

Some information regarding the caste of the zaminda- 
ran-S ismi some of whom may be identified as the direct 
descendants of the ex-ruling families 3 is also available. 
Ra.ipipla and Ali-Mohan were heLd by Gohels whereas the 
Bheels and Kol is formed a major part of their soldiery. Pol 
was possessed by Rathods; Lunawada by a SoLanki; Barea. by 
Chauhan; Probandar by Jethwas and Kesod and Jhabua were also 
held by the Rajput Chiefs. 4 It seems that the Rajputs were 


1. Mr. John Copland’s letter (1814) cited in M.S. Commis¬ 

sariat, History of Gujarat , I, pp 268-9; Barbosa, The 
Book of Durate Barbosa: An Account of the Countries 
Bordering on the Indian Ocean and their inhabitants 
II, London, 1918 p 143, S Gopal, op. cit (for the trade 
in) pp 146, 187-8. 

2. Ain, II, p. 117: Account , ff. 107a, 124b; Mirat-i 

Ahmad I, Supplement, p. 214. 

3. James Tod, Travels in Uestern India , pp. 409, 417-8; 

W.H. WiIberforce, Histbry of Kathiawad, pp. 47-8, 121- 

3; MS. Commissariat, A History of Gujarat , I, pp 49n 
82, 84,124-25, 171,196-7,268-70,326n, Ibid , II, pp 28, 

424-28,433n, 449n. 

4. Ain , II. pp 115-9; Account , f, 113a; Mirat-i Ahmadi, 

Supplement, p. 225; Rasmala, pp. 340, 563; C.U. Aitchi- 
son (ed. ) A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 

sanads relating to India and neighbouring countries, 
Bombay Presidency Calcutta 1932 (hereafter Treaties) 
VII, p. 140, 145,147,153; MS Commissariat, A History of 

Gujarat, I, pp 196-7; Ibid , II, p. 171. Raghubir Singh, 
op. cit . , p. 78; The Account (f 214b) states that the 
Rajput zamindar of Lunawara-Birpur was son of a Koli 
mother. 
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the dominant, if not the exclusive, holders of these zamin¬ 
dar is* Moreover, the same families continued in their pos¬ 
session throughout the period of the Mughal rule in Guja¬ 
rat, 1 

The possessions of each of the ismi zamiadars exclu¬ 
sively situated within the kharaji sarkars consisted of a 

mahaly but less than a sarkar> in no case less than a 
2 

mahal. As such the ismis enjoyed a secondary position vis 
a vis the zamindaran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi each of whom 
held not less than a sarkar , an administrative unit over and 
above a paragana and a mahal. Thirdly, the ismis were not 
allowed to administer their entire holdings with full auton¬ 
omy as part of their zamindari was placed under direct 
3 

administration , unlike the zamindars of the peshkashi. 


1. No Information regarding other zainindars’ caste is 
availale. 

2. Account (ff 106b -7a, 112b) enumerates these zamindaris 

under the heading * maha}a t- i Ismi and MahaJ-hai sarkar- 
taalluqat-i zamindaran-i ismi. Each possession is 
recorded as * mahal of such and such place (i.e. maha i 
Lunawara) and mahal-i zamindar so and so. Account f ff 
24b, 27a, 106b -7a, 112b, 113ab and Mirat-i Ahmadi , 

SuppIementy pp. 205-6. 209-10, 214, 218. It may here 

be pointed out that mahal Kesoj was situated within 
the pargana of Mangrole isarkar Soreth) which consisted 
of two mahals. ( Ibid. , p. 218). As such an ismis' 
possession couldnot, necessarily, constitute an entire 
pargana . The possessions of Lunawada, on the other, 

coslsted of two mahals each of which formed a separate 
pargana. Ibid , , pp 205-6; Account ff. 107a, 113b). 

3. For references and details please see the discussion 
in the follwoing lines. 
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sarkars who administered it on their own. Finally, the 

zam i nda ra/j -1 Ismi appear to have been the leading members of 

such former ruling families as had not been able to pre¬ 
serve unity of the family and its possessions. Thus the 
zamlndar 1 of Navanagar which formed a single makan-i z amind- 
ar/ before its annexation (1662) was split up into 22 makans 
at the time (1672) the chief claimant was restored tu the 
gaddi> The leading member came to be designated as the ismi 
whereas the remaining 21 members of the family were termed 
as zamindaran-L mahin-o kahin each holding his own posses¬ 
sion independent ly of others. 1- Similarly, the Rajput chiefs 
of Idar, Lunawada, Forbandar, Cheharmandvi and Rajpipla who 
were the Leading descendants' of their respective families 
enjoyed the position of ismis wheres the dependent members 
and vassals of the families were classified as zamindaran-i 

'p 

mahin-o kahin and they had direct dealings with the state." - 

Like the zatuindars of the peshkashi sarkar the is mis 
were also required by emperor Akbar, as under the Gujarati 

1. Jiirat-i Ahmadi , I pp. 284-5, ibid* , Supplement , pp. 

224-25 Account ff. 123ab peshkash documents. P. C Nos. 
39 to 40. For the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin see the 
following section. 

2. Account ff. 112b-3 Ml rat-i Ahmad J, I. pp. 189, 256 Ibid. 
Supplement, pp. 224-5, 228-36. read with Rasmala , pp 
443-4. Therefore, it seems that the leading member of a 
divided family of a chief, emerged as the ismi whereas 
the leading dependents of the family as zamindaran-i 
mahin-o kahin . 
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1 

sultans, to render military services and/or pay tribute. 

Excepting the zamindar of R.a. j p i p 1 a who was enjoined to 

furnish 1000 horse-men for service under the nazim, the 
details of contingents which the other ismis were likewise 

required to furnish are, however, not recorded in our 

2 . 

sources. In the subsequent years, the zamindars of Ali- 

Mohan along with Rajpipla (1609-13) and Lunawada (1661-2) 

are noted to have served the nazim with 650, 2000 and 500 

horse-men respectively. Besides, the zaaindar of Porbandar 
is noted in imperial service in 1670-71 from sometime 

past.^ The troops of Rajpipla remained posted at Ahmadabad 
till the close of the seventeenth century.'^ The z&mindar of 
Mavanagar when installed (1672) In his new position of an 
ismi was directed ‘to be active in rendering military serv¬ 
ice’ under the nazim with 1000 horse and infantry of the 
same strength. Whether all the ism is continued to serve the 


1. Accountt £ f , i05b, 106b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, 

pp. 225, 233. None of these zamindars is noted to have 

been awarded a mansab during the Mughal rule. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , p.233. 

3. Hirat-i Ahmadi , 1 , pp. 189,256. 

^ 4. Ibid I, p. 257. 

5. Account, ff. 76a, 79b. 

6. Mirat-i Ahmadi, 1, p. 284. It may be recalled that the 
ismi zamindar of the place and three of his brothers 
and sons were awarded mansabs . 
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empire till the anset of the eighteenth century is not 
specifically known. 

Unlike the peshkashi-sarka rs, the ismis* possessions 
were subject to the assessment and payment of ms 1 - i wsjib in 
addition to the peshkash-i nizama t 

If and when an ismi , like the zamindars of peshkashi 
sarkars , was not required, or else could not be forced to 
render military service, he was obliged to offer tribute, 
called peshkash-i nizamat . The tribute, the amount of which 
could remain fixed (muqarrari) at the same figure for a 
number of years, was levied apparently whenever due on an 
annual (harsala) basis." Accordingly, the zaraindar of Rajpi- 

pla was under the obI igat ion of paying 35,556 rupees some- 

3 

time during Akbar’s reign. During Jahangir’s closing years 
the amount was reassessed and fixed at 9,077 rupees. 
Thereafter, it was not reassessed during the course of the 


1. The Jiirat-i Ahmadi (Suppi emen t, p. 229) and the Account 
(ff 76a-79b) however, suggest the continuity in the 
rendering of the service till the year of Aurangzeb’ s 
death. 

2. Account ff, 107a; 112a-3b;. For a detailed view of the 

peshkash-i muqarrari please see Chapter 1. (2) below. 

<**. 

3. Account f, 106b read with ibid , f ,112b; Vir Vinod, II, 

p. 89 Treaties and Engagements, II, p. 41, During the 
same emperor’s reign a sum of Rs. 100,000 was extorted. 
It was however the result of zamindar’s rebellious act 
and not a. part of regular payment. Mi rat- i Ahmadi, 
Supplement p. 233. 
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of Jhabua’s recorded 


seventeenth century.^ The zamindar 
offering during the seventeenth century consisting of 15,000 
rupees and two horses dates back to prince Murad’s period of 

o 

subedarx. The peshkash on the zamindari parganas of Ali and 
Mohan was assessed at 100,000 and 52,000 Mehmudis respec¬ 
tively sometime between 1668 and 1670* The amount was not 
reassessed during the later years of the century. The 
peshkash due from the zamindari parganas of Atlesar and 
Cheharmandvi came to be assigned, sometime during the post- 
1662 period, in the salary of the mutasaddi of Surat, or a 
strong military Commander {Sahib-i quwat-o fauj) who could 
enforce the assessment and collection by leading military 
expeditions into the territory.^ The other ismis were also 
required to offer peshkash-i nizamat though the amounts and 
exact time of their offerings are not specified for the 
seventeenth century. 5 It may, however, be submitted that 

1. Peshkash, Docs, . PC No. 28. The document was prepared 
during Mohd. Shah’s reign. Having reflected the amount 
mentioned in the text, the document carries the expres¬ 
sion; ba'd azin ami niyamde 

2. Account f. 126b* 

3. Ibid., ff. 112b, 127a, Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, p 

233. 

4. Acbount f. 127a.; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, pp. 205-6 
The possession turned ghair-amli (immune from assess¬ 
ment) and its possessor, a zortalab . 

5. Account ff 107a,112b-3b, 118a-9b, 121b, 126b-7a Mirat-i 

Ahmadi; Supplement p. 231. 
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though the peskhash-i nizamat was a regular annual claim, it 
was by and large, collected only now-aad-then because the 

zamindars rendered military service in lieu thereof. 

Even these samindars, like those discussed in the 
previous pages seem to have shown a tendency of becoming 
pesh kashi. 

Unlike the peshkashi rkars^ the Ism Is* possessions 
were subject to the assessment and payment of ma 1 - i wajib in 
addition to the peshkash- i Nizamat which has been discussed 
above.* The part of the possession which was subject to the 
payment of ma/-i wajib appears to have been marked, and so 
far as our knowledge goes, was placed under direct adminis¬ 
tration. Thus, pargana Birpur, forming part of the posses¬ 
sions of the zainindars of Lunawada and port of Parbandar 

Chhaiyan respectively were Accordingly marked and placed 

o 

under the direct administration from the time of conquest. 


1. Account ff. ii2b, 113a, 214b-16b; Mirat-i Ahmadi t I, p. 

288; Ibid , Supplement , pp. 191-2, 209-10, 214,231; Yad- 

d&sht haqiqat-i Sarkar-i Soreth , PC y No. 21, 27, Haqi¬ 

qat-i Nazar-i peshkash-o Khichri Maghaira, Subah 
Gujarat, PC No. 28. 

2. Account , ff. 27ab, 112b, 114b-6b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I . p. 

288; Ibid* Supplemen t, pp- 191-3, 209-10, 214, 231; 

Yad dasht haqiqat-i Sarkar Soreth, op. cit . Though the 

Ain does not specify the administrative position, it 

however, furnishes area statistics for a number of 

parganas , as will be seen below, held by the ismis* It 

is not known whether the zamindari lands thus furnished 
with area statistics were entirely administered by the 
zamindars themseive or by the imperial officials. 

It may be seen that the mahals of other ismis formed 
part of one or the other parganas which are furnished 
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The zamindars of the places, however, continued to enjoy 
their share amounting to a fourth of the revenues which were 
collected by the imperial officials.* The share could also 

be given by setting aside a duly marked part of the other- 

2 

wise directly administered lands. 

Out of the revenues which they appropriated from the 
/ 77 a } - i wajib paying lands, the zamindars were required to pay 
peshkash in addition to what they paid on the peskashi 
territory.^ 

Reasonably adequate information reflecting the empire’s 
attempt at ascertaining the paying capacity of the zamindars 
under review is also available. The Ain-1 Akbati records the 
area statistics for the zamindari parganas of Cheharmandvi- 
Atlesar, Barea and of all mahals of Sarkar Nadot (excluding 
maha l Rajpipla), thus probably including the ones const!tut- 


. . .Con tinued. . . 

with Jama, and sometimes with area figures. Seemingly, 
they were also required to pay mal-i wajib . Anyway al l 
the ism is , as also the entire lands of them all, may 
not be categorised as exclusively * peshkashi * contrary 
to N.A. Siddiqi's contenton, op.cit; see also PC No. p 
3 p 39a, p 40a, for Navanagar. 

1. Account , f£.112b, 214b-6b - Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p. 288; 
Ibidy Supplement , p. 233. 

2. Account , ff. 214b-15a, 216b. 

3. Haqiqat-i Nazar-i pesh hash - i zami ndaran, op.cit. 
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ing possession of the zamindar of Rajpipla.* The jama fig- 
ures as recorded in the Ain for these zamindaris being in 

odd numbers also suggest some exercise having been made in 
calculation.^ When we appreciate the availability of area 
statistics and the nature of Jama figures in the context of 
the tfesais' appointment to the zamindaris of Raj pip l a and 
Atlesar the success of the imperial attempt at ascertaining 
the paying capacity of the ismis during Akbar«s reign may 
appear more meaning f ui. 

The imperial endeavor to ascertain the zatnindars’ 
paying capacity during the post-Ain period is, on the other 
hand suggested by the fact that the Ain and the later works 
record different amount of for the same lands.^ The 
jama of the eleven mahals (sarkar Nadot) forming the zatnind- 
ari of Rajpipla registered a rise of 5.6 percent from the 


1. Ain f II, pp 120-4; The aera recorded for the zamindari 
parganas is too meagre to suggest the entire lands were 
covered by the land survey. Was a part of land that 
during later years was held and administered by the 
zamindar himself, left unsurveyed? 

2. Ibid , II. pp 120-4. The work doesnot mention any amount 

of revenue under suyurqhal . Therefore Shireen Moosvi’s 
view that when we subtract the suyrghal figure from the 
Jama figure we obtain round jama figures, is not-ap- 
plicable. Shireen Moosvi, SuyurghaJ Statistics in the 
Ain-i Akhari -- An Analysis", Proc, IHC , 1975. 

3. Mi rat-i Ahmadi 1 SuppJ ement f p. 233 and letter of Sharif 
Khan Bharauchi (January 1586) to Garigadas Nagar of 
Ahmadabad, Pune, R. No. 47, 

4. Ain. , If, pp. 120-4; Jama: Subah Gujarat (1670), Pune, 

R.No. 70, Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , pp.205-6, 209-10 
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period of the Ain (67,36,228 dam) to the later half of the 
seventeenth century (71*12,870 dam). The increase appears to 
be meagre compared to the rise of 148 percent in the jama of 
Bisrai, a directly administered pa. rag an a of the same 
s&rkar.^ On the other hand, the zamindari parga.nas of Che- 
harmandvi and Atlesar registered a rise of 148 percent 
during the same period* It may, however, be pointed out that 
during the post-1672 period, Atlesar came to be categorized 
as ghair-amli and the zamindar of Cheharmandvi as zo etalah. 
The former character izat. ion indicates the termination of 

assessment and the latter necessitated the actual use or 

9 

show of force for collecting revenues."" 

Besides, the z am i rid a r s ■ of Ra j p I p 1 a and Cheharrnandv i- 
Atlesar successfully changed the nature of revenues which 
they paid to the State. Since the zamindar of Rajpipia did 
not pay revenues, the Sub&dar led a military expedition 


i Ain y II. pp. 121-2; Jama y Subah Gujarat, (1670), op . 

cit; Mirat-i Ahmadi , . SuppJam&nt , pp. 205-6, 209-10. We 

have reached the above mentioned total by deducting the 
jama for Bisrai, the twelth pa rgana, out of the total 
jama for all the parganas as given in the Ain ♦ The 

course has to be adopted for the two remaining sources 
put the jama for the eleven parganas together whereas 
the same has been separately specified for the twelfth 
pargana . 

2. (Anonymous), Mlrat-ul Hindi dar mahasi1 -i Subajat , MS 

No. 58, Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, ff 17-8; Jama- 
o hasil Subah Gujarat , Pune, R. No.37, Mi rat-i Ahmadi , 
SuppJ man t, pp. 205-6. 
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{1627>, extorted khichri ^ fixed the same amount as p&shkash 

*? 

to be paid by the zaniindar in future." The other zamindar 
ceased to pay in a 1 - i wa jib from the year 167-2 He c o u. L <i be 
obliged to pay peshkash instead, by a strong military 
Oufiunaiider- Thus, some of the i s mis showed the tendency of 
turning exclusively peshkashi during the course of the 
seventeenth, century.^ 

But* the n f the Mugha. 1 s were neither able to exercise 
control in equal degree on all the isptis nor on the entire 
possession of each zamindar even during the period of the 
Ain , for neither of them finds the same treatment in the 
Ain . Thus, Rajpipla and Ali-Mohan are mentioned in the 
general description and not included in the statistical 


1. Khichri was the amount of money which the authorities 

could collect directly from the riaya occupying the 
lands that were otherwise subject to the payment of 

ma }~ i wajib and had passed under a zamindar’s control 

who could not be forced to pay the revenue by way of 

ma1~i wajib. It could also be levied as an additional 

impost over and above the mai~i wajib . For details, see 
the discussion in Chapters V and VI, 

2. Nazar-i peshkash-o Khichri waghaira, Subah Gujarat; 

taraf Batrak-o Mahikantha PC No, 28, 

3. Mirat-ul Hind, op . cit . ££. 17-8. Jama-o basil Subah 

Gujarat, op . cit ; Mi rat- J Ahmad i, Suppl amen t , pp. 205, 

206. 

4. Also see Account, f. 27 a., read with Ain , II pp. 121-2 

Before the dawn of the eighteenth century the recalci¬ 

trance of the zamindar of Cheharmandvi-Atlesar had 
come to be regarded as an accepted reality though he 
had been subjugated during Akbar’s reign. 
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account, though the remaining parganas of the former zamind- 
ari, as referred to above, are furnished with area. statis¬ 
tics . ^ Besides, none of the ms. ha. Is of the other Ism is ex¬ 
cluding pargana Barea and Birpur of {the zamindari pargana) 
Lunawada and Atiesar-Cheharrnandvi is even noticed in the 
Ain . 1 2 3 

The imperial interference, particularly in revenue 
matters was distasteful to the samindars. Alongwith the 
desai, a qaz i and a. waqai nigar were also appointed in the 
territory of Rajpipla during Akbar's reign. The zamindar 
resenting the appointment of the desai, killed him. Like¬ 
wise, the zamindar of Che ha.r tuand v i had also killed the 
imperial desai during the same reign. 4 5 The zamindar of 
Forbandar also attacked the imperial officials holding the 
fort and the port of the place.^ 

The zamindars of Rajpipla and At1esar-Cheharmaudvi 
successfully consolidated their hold over their respective 

1 . Ain, II, pp. 120-2. 

2. ibid , II, pp. 115-24. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmad i , Supplement, p.233. 

4. Sharif Khan Bharauchi ’ s letter op . cit . 

5. Photocopy of Aurangzeb's farman, dated April, 1683, 
Settled (Barakha1i ) case No. 1159; District Record 
office, Junagadh (hereafter Junagadh) recol lects the 
said incident which took ;p lacs at an unspecif ried time 
in the past but surely during the reign of the same 
emperor. 
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possessions sometime before 1627 and 1673* respectively, 1 
There is another set of evidence reflecting further the 

undoing of the imperial achievement of the Ain's times 
during later period. The Ain* as noted above, furnishes area 
statistics for a number of zamindari parganas. Recording the 
position as existed around the year 1681-82 which persisted 
during the later period also, the Acconn t f on the other- 
hand, specifies the territories of the Is mis as ghair-pai - 

9 

moarfa* More important is the fact that these lands came to 
be regarded as exempt from survey and immune from furnishing 
accounts of the villages on the specific ground of being 
mulk-i zam 1 ndari* ^ It indicates the termination of Mughal 
hold on revenue matters and highlights the increasing hold 
of the ism is over their respective territory before the 
close of the seventeenth century. 


1. PC No. 28 and 38 For further references, please see 
discussion in the following lines. 

2. Account , ff. 24b, 25a, 27a.b. The work specifies the 

lands in the context of Aurangzeb’s farwan enquiring 
into the subsisting position of land survey in the 
subah y see Ibid . f,24a. 

3. Instead of the area-figures, the following expression 

is suffixed against the territories; bina bar mulk-i 
zamindari raqba dar paimaish niyamde or bina bar mulk- 
i zamindari Sarisht.a-i dehat b'daft.ar niyamde or bina 
bar mulk-i zamindari sarisht'a-i dehbandi b 9 da f tar nami 
ayed Ibid ff. 24b, 25a, 27ab, also see Mirat-i Ahmadi , 

Supplement pp.209-10. 
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But all the i smi s were not able to regain their hold 
entirely and similarly consolidate their position. The 
zamindari areas of Porbandar (Port) and Birpur continued to 
be adm 1a is tered by the imperial officials throughout the 
seventeenth century.^ There were, then, certain sources of 
revenue which were yet control led by the state. Within the 
territory of Raj pi pi a. (Sarkar Nadot ) taxes on merchandise 
were levied and collected by the imperial officials as late 
as 1719. Tax levied on the pilgrims visiting Amba Bhavani 
in the territory of Danta were also collected by the State 
officials before its abolition in 1662. The jama for the 
zamindari pargana A l i-Mohan and Pargana (as different from 
port) Porbandar were, for the firs time, recorded during the 
post- A in period only, suggesting that the government had 
acquired some control over these lands.^ 

This discussion leads us to the inference that though 
the magnitude of overall imperial control over the ism is had 
declined long before the onset of the eighteenth century, in 
comparison to the zamindaran-I sarkarat-i peshkas hl the 

1 . Account , ff. 214b-6b; hirat-i Ahmad i, I, p.288. Ibid , 

Supplement, pp. 191-2. 

2. Dastak, dt 9th Z iqa* d, l . RY Muhammad Shah, Baroda , 91. 

3. Account , f . 101a. 

4. Ibid , f.26b; Mi rat-i Ahmad i. Supplement , p.214. 
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former were placed under the greater degree of subjugation. 
As pointed out above, gas is were appointed in the territory 

of Raj pi pi a and Cheharmandvi. Similar appointments were made 
in the territory of Porbandar and Jha.bua, while at the 
latter place a muht&sib was also maintained during Aurang- 
z e b f s r e i g n * U e may infer that the Mughal system of judi¬ 
ciary was also enforced. The ma ha Is held by a few of them 
moreover« lay within the Jur isiiict ion of the imperial 
faujdars and thus would be subject to his supervision and 

r\ 

control/ How far did the prese no e o f fa ujda rs affect the 
zemindar’s position internally? In the absence of detailed 
evidence it may not be possible to answer the question 
categorically. As regards the military command of the ismis 
when posted outside their zain indris, they served dir e c t1y 
under the naxim-i Subah, a privelege enjoyed by them al l .^ 

The zamindaran-i ismi had only unwillingly accepted 
imperial control which they tried to throw away as and when 
possible. The zaminda.r of Chehar mand v i - A11 esa r had estab¬ 
lished his position as xortalab before the dawn of the 
eighteenth century. But the zamindari of Raj pipi a, during 

1. Accoun t, £f,99b, 100a. 

2. See, thus, Nadot (excluding Rajpipla), Mohan Kesoj fel1 
within the jurisdiction of the faujdars of Baroda, 
Mohan and Mangrole. Ibid . ff. 427b-8b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , 
Supplement, pp. 209-18. 

3. Account , ff. 27, -76b. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp.189, 286. 
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emperor Akbar’s reign, was annexed In immediate response to 
the sauindar's rebellious act of killing the imperial 

desai. Having thus been fully subdued, the zamindar had no 
way out but to offer peshkash as the token of submission 
for the restoration of his lost possession.^ Rai Naraindas, 
the Rather zatnindar of Idar (predecessor of the istni zamin- 
dar of Pol) had shown his solidarity with Rana Pratap of 
Udaipur by rising in rebellion while the latter was hard 
pressed by Akbar. The imperial adininis trat.ion annexed the 
territory in retaliation for a while.^ The zatnindar of the 
place again rose in rebellion during Rajput wars (1679-80) 
which led to the loss of Idar, the stronghold, and large 
tract of territory for good. It suggests that the imperial 

authority was quick, as far as possible, in retaliating the 
acts of rebelliousness, though the response and nature of 
action would not have been invariably the same. 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi Supplement , p.233. 

2. Akbarnamah, III, pp.47-8, 64-7, 190-1, 198-200, 267-3? 

Mi rat-i Ahmad f, I, pp. 122, 133. Rao Narain of Idar was 
father-in-law of Rana Pratap. Kunwar Raiaqat Ali Khan, 
op . cit- pp. 29-33, 35. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmad!, I, pp. 294-5. The Rathors finally re¬ 
tired to Pol which they continued to hold till recent¬ 
ly, MS Commissariat, A History of Gujarat. f II, 449n. 
However, ex-vassals of the house of Rather seem to 
have been allowed in their possessions as zamindaran-i 
mahin-o kahin . Account- ff. 117ab. 
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During the course of the seventeenth century* some of 


the mskan-i zemindar 1 of the ism is lost their unity, though 
the specific cause of their breaking up is not known, The 
Ain mentions Aii-Hoha.n as the zamlndar i held by a Chauhan 
2amindar, later on it was b roken into two; Mohan (one makan ) 
remained in the subah Gujarat while All (one makan) was 
transferred to Khandesh, 1 

Si mi l a. r 1 yy Porbandar which had been treated as one 

waA'an as late as 1640, came to be spl it up into four ma- 
2 

Aa/7S, At lessar and Cheharraandvi were likewise divided into 

■\ 

two makans sometime during the post-1663 period. 0 

To sum up, the zamitidar who held an entire mahal, or 
more than a mahaJ or group of mahals but less than a sarkar 
paid peshkash-i nizamat or rendered military service and 
were subject to the payment of ma i - i ufajib, whose zamindaris 
lay (though not invariably) within the jurisdiction of fauj- 


1. Ain y M, p. 120 Accounts ff.l07a, 112b; Mirat-i Ahmadi 

Supplement, pp. 209, 233. 

2. Nazar-i Peshkash Documents, Pune, RNo. 43, Account , f 

124b; Mirat-i Ahmad i f SuppJement, p.214. The remaining 
three makans -- Ranavao, Chhaiyyan and Navibandar 
were categorised as zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin f i . e. 

inferior to the ismis in general and to Porbandar in 
particular. Besides, the Rana of Porbandar is said to 
have been regarded as the head of the four makans. 
Uilberforce. History of Kathiawad , p. 123; Bombay 
Gazetteer , IX, pi:. I, p. 126; Ibid „ VIII. pp 109-10, 
301, 

3. Nazar-i Peshkash , Docs, op.cit . , Hi rat-i Ahmadi , Sup¬ 
plement) pp.233-4, Account , f.!18a 
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dars and were subject to some degree of control by the 
imperial authority, were called ismi aamindars. Though the 
ism is and the zamiridars of the p&shkashi-sarkars enjoyed a 
position which was identical in more than one respect, a 
line of demarcation may possibly be drawn between the two; 

First, the zamindars of the peskhashi~sarkars were 
allowed to retain their entire possessions intact whereas 
the l sin is were depriv ed o f a pa r t of their ancestral land at 
the time of conquest of the su&ah. Secondly, the possessions 
of the zamiadars of the pes hkashi sarkars consisting of not 
less than entire sarkars constituting the highest adminis¬ 
trative unit within the province, while those of the ismis 
comprised, invariably, less than a sarkar which as an admin¬ 
istrative unit, was comparable to a pargana level adminis¬ 
tration, Thirdly, the zamindars of the p&skhashi sarkar were 
directly subordinate to the naziins while some of the ismis 
fell within the jurisdiction of fauidars of sarkars, or an 
equivalent authority, though they served directly under the 
tfazii 77 , Fourthly, the zamindars of the p&shhash-i sarkar 
enjoyed full autonomy in the administrative sphere of their 
entire zamindari but the ismis were deprived of part of 
the possessions which was placed under direct administra¬ 
tion, Moreover, they were subject to greater control partic¬ 
ularly in matters concerning revenues and judiciary. As such 
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the Ssmis enjoyed only a semi-autonomous poaition within a 
part of their possessions while those of the peshkashi 


sarkars 

enj oyed autonomy 

i n 

the true sense of 

the 

t. e r m. 

F i f t h 1 y , 

the zamindars of 

the 

p&shkashi sarkars 

paid 

only 

peshkash 

while the ismis 

we re 

also required to 

pay 

ma I - I 


yajxb* The territories of the latter therefore, were not 
entirely p&shk&shJ* With the passage of time, it is also 
evident from the proceeding discussion that the demarcating 
features were getting blurred. There had emerged signs of 
differentiation among members of the stratum of isrrtis as 
some of them had risen higher and moved closer to the 
zam i nda. ran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi. In some spheres like 
rendering of military service, assigning of iagirs, offer¬ 
ing p&shkash-i nizamat y circulation of Mughal currency etc. 
no qua 1 itative difference appears to have existed between 
them. Fina. lly, the zamindars belonging to both the catego¬ 
ries followed the rule of primogeniture in the matter of 
succession which, at least technically, was subject to 
imperial approval .^ 

Thus there existed definite signs of differentiation 
between the two strata of the category of zamindars, signs 

1. See, for imperial interference in the succession of 

Havanagar in the year 1695 when the zamindar enjoyed 

the position of a istnz , Mi rat- i Ahmad 2 , I, pp. 330-1. 
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of intra-stratum differentiation had emerged and inter¬ 


strata distinguishing features were, though only gradually, 
ge tting blur red 4 
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CHAPTER f (2) 


THE SUPERIOR 2AMINDARS 
On the eve of the eighteenth century 

C : 2AM INDARAN-I MAH IN O KAHIN: 

In its description of the z a m 1 n d a r a n - i Sabah the Ac¬ 
count. specifies the last set of 4 z aminda rs' , cal led za m inda - 
ran - I ma h in-o kah in* They held 518 ma ka, nat - i z am i n da r i 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. These 
makans like those of the ism is were exclusively situated 
within the * khara j i -sar kars' , outside the makans of the 
zamindars discussed in the preceding pages. ^ According to 
the description given i n t h e Account t h e in a h in- o kah i n (II t . 
big and small) were, along with the other zamindars, con¬ 
firmed in their possessions during emperor Akbar‘s reign. 4 

The appellation imahin-o kahin) apparently indicated 
the size of the makan — dig and small, which by itself does 
not serve as a. deaouiina.to r to distinguish this s t r a t u.m of 
the zamindars from the rest. However, a s tudy of the size 
of their possessions makes ah interesting reading. This 
appears to be worth examining for highlighting one of the 
visible sign of differentiation amongst them. Thus we come 

i* Account* f f . 105b, 107a - lib. 

2 . Ibid , f . 105 b 
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across zamindars like Malik of mawza Kadi {pargana Kadi, 
sax'kax' Ahmadabad) and many others whose 4 makati* consisted of 
a f ractiofi *jf buliiv&ble land confined to a single village, * 
There were also other zamindars like Bhagwant Singh of mawza 
Kalol whose zamindari possession spread over as many as 42 
villages, still confined to portions of cultivable area, 
forming each of the villages under him. ^ There was, then, 
another section of zamindars each of whose zatnindar is con¬ 
sisted of a little less than a pargana and sometime even 


1. Out of an entire area {6000 bighas) constituting mawza 

Kadi khurd the Maliks, zamindaran-i mawza held 1075 
bighas out of the cultivable area (4000 bigha) . The 
remaining cultivable area 13225 bigha) is mentioned as 
raiyati and the rest (2000 bigha) is categorised as 
raqba kharij az zira't . For similar examples see, 
Brahman, {zinnardar) zaiaindar of mawza As land; Koli 
zamindar of Morwali and Rajput, zamindar of village 
Dewrah as representative cases. The document entitled 
* Yad-dasht: dehat pargana-i Kadi " (FC No. 3 to 7) lists 

all " zamindaran* and zamindari villages in the pargana . 
The Account specifies zamindars, their watan possession 
and the area statistics of each of the 'pai mooria- mawza' 
forming the pargana . For, the examples refered to above 
see, F. C. No. 3, 4 and 5 read with Account ff. 312b, 
325a, 329a for other examples of similar nature, 

P. C* No. 1 to 6 read with Account^ ff. 318b, 320b, 323a, 

324b, 327b, 330b, 331b. It will not be out of place to 

mention here that in the present cases we come across 
also expressions like Koliyan, Rajputan, Moselmanan, 
z i nnardaran (more than one person belonging to the 
caste held the possession) etc, each holding a fraction 
of cultivable portion of land; see, F.C. No. 3 read with 
Account ff. 309ab, 322ab. In such and similar posses¬ 

sions share of member-zamindar must not have extended 
more than a few bighas of land. Also see following 
pages. 

2. F.C NO. 3b-4b, read with Account . ff. 310a, 312a-4b, 

322 b~ 3a, 324a, 325b, 326b-7a, 329b. 
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more, thus considerable in size* 

A« regards the location or the possessions of the 

zamindaran-i mahin o kahJn it is evident that these were 
situated in almost every pargana of each of the kharaji 
sarkars ; they thus covered plains, the rugged and mountaine- 
ous regions* The geographical position of the zamindari 
and its distance from the seat of provincial power seem to 
have had some bearing on the size and extent of the zamind¬ 
ari as well as on the position of the zamindar within his 
pos s es sion. 

The large sized possessions were mainly situated far 
off the provincial seat of power within favourable geograph¬ 
ical surroundings. Thus the zamindari parganas comprising 
one makan and more than one makan-i zamindari were situated 
on the sea-coast of the peninsula Gujarat, i.e. Sarkar 
Soreth. Similarly, zamindari parganas of Dantiwara, AkLe- 
sar, Tarkesar, Bundeli, Manza1, Nimdah etc. fell on the 

1. Thus, the zamindari parganas of Talaja, Mhowa, Sehore, 

Palitana Mandvi, Gariadhar etc. were respectively held 
by Partap Singh, father of Bhao Singh, Jemla, Dewdas, 

Pirthwiraj at the opening of the 18th century. Account 

ff. 125b, 126a read with peshkash Documents, P. C. No. 

p. 17, p. 19, p34, p36. 

2. Account . ff 106b-9a, 114a-27a; Mirat-i Ahmadi , Sup¬ 

plement pp.228-39 read with Ibid , pp.246-9;. 

3. For example, see Mangroie, Mandvi, Chorwar, Jagat, 

Talaja, Amreli, Ghoga etc. Mirat-i Ahmadi , SuppJement f 
pp.212, 214-5, 217-8; Account, ff. 108b, 109a; Ain , II, 

pp. 1 17-19. 
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outskirts of the subah adjoining the possessions of zaminda- 


ran-i ismi and those of sarkarat-i peshkashi. 


Still other- 


like Lolyana, Morwara, Gob ana, Dud a, Ba.xra, Pal i tana, Se~ 
hore, Gonda1, Gariadhar, Morvi etc. were located in he 
hilly regions and soemtime surrounded by forests and rela¬ 


tively in distant corners. ^ But no para^ana level zamindari 
was situated around the seat of provincial power. 

How far the distance from the seat of power and geo¬ 
graphical surroundings could prove favourable to zamindar 
viz a viz the imperial government? It may be viewed from the 
position of the zamindar of pargana Tarkesar who, on account 
of distance (dur~i dast) and geographical surroundings ( dar 
kohistan waqi'shud) could not be retained under the adminis¬ 
trative control so much so that a faujdar too could not be 


1. Account ff, 107b-9a; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement , p.20i- 

3, 205-6, 210-1. It may be pointed out that large size 

possessions of zamindars, which were situated on the 
mainland, fell on the Northern and Eastern side of the 
Subah . The part was, by and large, devoid of plains 

and infested with hill ranges and forest. Hamilton 
Walter, op.cit 1 , pp. 605,608,680, 683-5, Mirat-i Ahma- 

di , Supplement , pp.210-1 also. * 

2. For distance, Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , pp.212-5, 
217-9 for geographical conditions, Ibid., pp.246-7; 
Sujan Ra i Bhandari Khulasat-ut tawarikh, Delhi 1918 
p.57 James Tod, Travels into Western India , p.19 
Wilberforce, op.cit , pp 37-9 
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main tained the re. 


1 


Similarly the zaraindaris situated 


on 


the sea coast had come to enjoy immunity from the routine 

o 

administrative controlm,^ 

QH the other hand none of the pa rganas constituting the 
sa r ka r of Ahmadabad and Baroda was entirely held by zamin¬ 
dars* ^ These stretched over and contained mainly 

the plains constituting the subah* With in the sarkar Ahmada- 
had there were, however, relatively big zamindars holding 
vast tracts of land in the pargana of Vlraragaon {Jhalawar), 
noted for its jungles and the recalcitrant Jhala Rajputs.^ 

As distinct from the makan-i zamindari of the zamindars 
discussed in the preceeding pages [Chapter Ill)] the makan 
of each zamindar of the present section was not invariably 
held by one zamindar. Thus mawza Bhadarya formed the 
zamindar! of Rajputs ( Rajputan ) who held 932 bigha 10 biswa 
of cultivable area in the village.^ Similarly there were 


1. Thus the text says: pargana Tarkesar- az Ahmadabad yek 

sad -o panj kuroh taraf junub muttasil Rajpipla . . - 

chun dur ~1 dast dar kohistan waqa 9 shade dast-i nazim 
-o jagirdar namirasid* Mirat-i Ahmadi: SuppIement , 

p.206. 

3. Account (f 15a) states that dur mulk bena bar sahil 

darya -i shor k 9 bar ba 9 zi jahast-a kharij az taqsim 

ast . cf Ain 11, p.124, for further references see the 
following discussion. 

3. Accounts, ff 114a-27a. 

4. Hamilton Walter, op^cit, !, pp.605, 608, 636, Mirat-i 

Ahmadi, Supplement , pp.190, 192-3. 

5. P.C.(Kadi), No.3 read with Account ff 9b, 322ab. 
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Syeda, Maliks and Khans etc respectively the samindars of 
the viiiagels) Shall, Jarkal, and Badan, Ankhar--each 
(group) heiding one makan-i zamindari.^ It is equally true 
of some of the zamiadaris that consisted of entire 

p 

par ganas. ~ It may, therefore, be contended that in the case 
of the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahIn a zamindari makan would be 
held by one zamindar as also it could form collective-hold¬ 
ing held together by more than one member who might have 

3 

belonged to the same family. 

A study of the caste composition of the zamindaran-£ 
mahin-o kahin brings a few important points to light. in 
addition to various clans of Rajputs, the Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Kolis, Bhats, Charans, Jats, Kathis, Syeds, Afghans, Maliks 
and other Muslims are also mentioned as being in possession 
of zamindaris in the subah* ^ Among the Rajputs some clans 
such as Jhalas, Panwars, Bhodias, Babarias, Makwanas, Goheis 


1. Account ff. 304a, 320b, 321b, 325a, 327b, 329a, 330b 

also see ff. 114b, 116b, 19a, 309a for additional 
informations. 

2. Ibid , ff 122a, 123a, 124b, 125b. 

3. As will be seen below there were also the makan-i 
zamindari which could he held simultaneously by the 
members of different caste and communities. 

4. Ain , 1 I , pp. US-23, Account, ff. lO-Sb, 114b, U5b-7b, 

il9a-25b; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement , pp. 190, 192, 201- 

3, 212-3, 215-7, 225; P. C. (Kadi) Nos. 3-7. Rasmaia, 

pp.222- 3, 253, 301. 
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etc. 


who did not possess the zamindaris described in the 


preceding Chapter* are mentioned as holders of maksn-J 

zamindari in the group under discussion.* It may, there- 
be submitted that from the point of view of caste and 
community this section had a relatively wider social base 
though mainly confined to high castes. 

It has been observed that there were well marked blocks 
of territory each consisting of a single pargana or a. group 

t 

of parganas under the zamindari members of the same caste. 

The observation being based on the information contained in 
the Ain may be substantiated further with the help of other 
sets of information, particularly for the Mughal Subah of 
Gujarat. Some of the territorial blocks like Kathiawar , 
Jhalawar, Gohelwar, Babar iawar, Jethwar etc. were named 
after the castes, viz; Kathis, Jhalas, Gohels, Babaria 
Jethwa zamindars holding zamindaris in the regions named 


1. Ain II, pp. 115-23, Account , ff.H4a-27a; Mirat-i Ahma- 

di , Supplement, p.225 & passim; Vir Vinod ; pp.91-6, 

Wilberforce, opacity pp. 111-113, 115-6; 119-20; Tod, 

Travels into Western India: pp.256, 264, 306, 405, 411. 

2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian Systemy p.161; B.R. Grover 

"Nature of dehat-i taaluqa (zamindari villages) and the 
evolution of the taaluqdari system during the Mughal 
Age", pp.166-67, 259-88. 
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r es pec t. i ve 1 y against their castes. However, caste-blocks 

of territory need not be regarded as the exclusive holdings 
of the said caste* Thus Koli zamindara possessed zamindari 
village (Othania), in Jhalawad. The Kolis are also men¬ 

tioned as being in possession of zamindari lands in the 
vicinity of Bankaner (Wankaner), one of the constituencies 

o 

of Jhalwad. One of the four divisions into which Jhalawad 
was divided, was in the possession of Koli zamindars/ 
Similarly the town of Maiiya (Maliya) formed part of 
the Jadejas' zamindari in Jhalawar itself* ° Therefore, the 
zamindars after whose caste the territory was thus identi¬ 
fied, as is evident in the context of Jhalawar, were not the 
exclusive holders, they might better be described as the 
dominant possessors of the zamindari lands* 

There were, then, as pointed out above, the parganas 
which were entirely held by zantindars, Vis-a-vis caste and 
clans of zamindars, such parganas as were exclusively za- 

1. pp. 115-6, 251-5; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p. 178; 

Ibid , Supplement , p*192; Account, ff* 120b, 122b-26a; 

Hamilton Walter, op.cit, I, p.636; Rasmala, pp.347-8, 
404-5, 413; Wilberforce, op* ci t. pp*l-2, 54, 66, 68, 

111-6, 244-8, 256. 

2* Tabqat.-i Akbari , I I, p. 390. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Account^ ff. 120b, 230a, 238ab; for the divisions of 

Jhalawar, Ain f II, pp.115- 6. 

5. Account ff. 123b. 
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mindari holdings may be categorised into two* first, parga- 

nas forming zatnindar is held by members of the same caste and 
clan. In this group the zamindari parganas like Sehore 
(Gohei ) , Navi bandar (Jethwa) * Pal 1 tana. (Ka. thi) etc. each of 
which formed one makan-i zamindari may be mentioned .* There 
were still parganas which contained more than one 

makan-i zamindari , were, however held by members of the same 
caste. Thus pargana Jagat comprised seven independent 

makans and was held by Baghera < Baghe1 a) Rajputs. * Pargana 
Bhadarwa is mentioned as the zamindari of Rajputs 

(Raj putan) Farganas comprising Kathiawar (Four) consist¬ 

ed of 16 makan-i zamindari each of which was held by a Kathi 
zamindar. Among the sixteen Kathis, nine are identified as 
the descendants of one Khowan Kathi alone, 4 Similarly the 
parganas of Porbandar ^, Navibandar, Ranavao and Chhaiyan 
(two mahalSy in all ) were grouped into three makans which 

1. Ibid . ff. 124b, 125b, 126a; Peshkash Docs , P. C\ Nos. 

17,19,34, such ftarganas are noted as, for example: 
pargana Pal i tana-yeA’ makan b f ism J ha l a. zamindar pargana 
mazkur . 

2. Account. £.123a; p&shkash Docs; P. C. No. p.20; p.38, 

3. Accoun t f f»125a; 

4. Accounty f. 124a read with Peshkash Docs. F. C. Nos. 

1,5,19, 29, 32, 34. 

5. Mahal Porbandar is counted as the possession of ismi 

zamindar mentioned already. 
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were held by Jethwa Rajputs. Evidently the possession of 
a family, much less of a caste and clan, had come to be 
divided into separate makan-i zamindari presumably due to 
the working of the rule of succession and determined imperi- 
al bid to split up zamindaris into sma1 1er units. ^ 

But the 3ub”div i sioning of zamindaris among members of 
a family, caste or clan of Rajput and Ko1 is (i.e. the origi¬ 
nal possessore of land) does not explain the existence of 
the second category i.e. non-Ko1i-Rajput zamindari parganas 
in particular or the multi-caste zamindari parganas in 
general. Thus, for example, pargana Tilakwara, an exclusive 
zamindari pargana, contained six makans which were held by 

Gohar, Hafiz, Murad Khan, Partap Singh, Bhanj i and two more 

* ' 3 

zaroindars not named in the work. Similarly, the makan -i 
zamindari in the pargana of Sarnal were held by Malik, Syed 
Miyan, Khan and Rajput zamindars. 4 There were, similarly, 
many other independent makan-i zamindari held by persons who 
belonged to different castes and communities in one and the 


1. Account f. 124b; Peshkash Docs. P.C. No. pl8b, p!9a. 

2. For references please see discussion in the following pages. 

3. Account f. 127a; yad-dasht-i peshkash-i zamindaran 
(hereafter Peshkash Docs.) R.No. 17 Pune P.C. Pesh- 
kash Doc. No.p.15 

4. Account ff. 114b-5a; Peshkash Docs. P.C. Nos. p.12. 
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same parganas* No precise information regarding the emer¬ 
gence of non-Rajput Koli saaindar during the Mughal age is 
availab1e. ^ 

Same changes in the caste composition of this category 

of zamlndars appear to have taken place during the poa t->W /7 
3 

period, In addition to the castes of zamindars which are 
mentioned in the Ain s the late seventeenth and the early 
eighteenth century documents mention Qureshis, Brahmans, 
Syeds, Afghans also. ^ Members of such castes as are not 
mentioned in the Ain may be noted for the parganas of Sanwas 
(Khans), Sonkhera (Rajputs) Nadiad (Muslims), Kadi (Solan- 

c: 

kis, Brahmans, Bhats, Maliks, Syeds, Kolis) etc. In yet 
another pargana (Sarnal) the Ain enters K girasia' in the 
caste column of zaroindars. ° During the opening years of 


1. Account ff. 114b, 115b, 117b, 120a, 122a, 213b, 223a, 

304a, 366a, Peshkashy Docs. P.C. No. 2,12,25,29. 

2. For the period of Sultans of Gujarat, See S.C. Misra, 

Rise of Muslim Power in Gujarat , pp.204-6, 208. 

3. The inference may hold good only if the information 
contained in the A in is regarded as complete. 

4. Accounty ff. 213b, 223a, 304a; Peshkash Docs., P. C. 

Nos. 2,12,25,29; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, p.225; 
P. C. (Kadi) No.3,4,5; cf. Ain y II, pp. 115-24. 

5. ff. 115i)-6a; 121a, 223a; Peshkash Docs. P. C. 

Nos 6,27, ; cf . Ain 9 II, pp. 115-23. 

6. Ain 9 II, pp. 120-1; It may be pointed out that the Ain 
mistook girasia for a. caste. The girasias were also 
among the possessors of superior rights in land, See 
Chapter V below. 
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the eighteenth century we come across Maliks, Syeds, Miyan 
and Khan samindars holding 12 out of 14 makan-I zamindax* 1 In 
the same 1 

No further information regarding the emergence of 
zamindars belonging to the castes mentioned above is avail¬ 
able. Another set of evidence related to some other zamin- 
daris however suggests the replacement of zamindars belong¬ 
ing to one caste by those belonging to another* In the Ai n, 
Bajana, Uasara, Maliya and Ranpur are specified as parts of 
Jhalawar, zatnindar is of which were held by Rajputs of Jhala 
clan. ^ During the last decades of the seventeenth century 
and *first decades of the eighteenth Malik Bahadur Khan is 
mentioned as zaoiindar of Bajana which formed one makan-i 
zamindari in this region. Likewise, Bahadur Khan is men¬ 
tioned as the zamindar of (qasbah) Ranpur (one makan) Sahab 
Khan as the holder of zamindari makan of Wasara, and Maliya. 
is specified as one makan- i zamindari held by a Jadeja 
Rajput. ^ Similarly, Sankhudar (Beit) is shown as the pos¬ 
session of Badhela Rajputs in the A in while in the records 


1. 

Accoun t f 
12. 

ff.114b, 

115a, 

304a; 

Peshkash Docs. 

P.C . Nos, 

2. 

A i n f II, 

pp.116-21 

* 




3. 

A ccoun ty 
29. 

ff. 122b, 

230 b, 

237b 

; Peshkash Docs. 

P. (7. Nos. 

4. 

A ccoun t, 
38, Pune, 

f f. 122b, 

123 b, 

230b, 

237b; Peshkash 

Doc. R. No. 
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mentioned above the place is specified as the zamindari of 
one Bheema Rathor. * 

It will also be worthwhile tracing the causes of the 
division of caste-family possessions. But, then, no precise 
information regarding the process and causes of dividing of 
the caste-family possessions is available. Still from stray 
pieces of information some idea of it may be formed.. 

It. has already been noted that the zamindari of s-s/icar 
Navanagar was treated as one /wai’a/j before it was annexed in 
1662. Subsequent to its restoration there we hear of 22 
makan-1 zamlndari held by the Jadeja descendants and depend¬ 
ents of the ex-samindar belonging to the same clan. ^ Si mi- 
lariv the Rathors' zamindari of ( pargana) Idar formed one 
makan before it was fina11y annexed in 1680. During the 
post-annexation period the Rathor vassals and descendants of 
the ex-chief ( a Rathor), in all, held 15 makans. Exclud¬ 

ing the zamindar of mahal Haft-Polia (Pol) each one of them 
came to be categorised as zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin* 4 


1. Ain y II, p.117; Account, f.!23a. 



2. 

Accoun t f 
P&shkash 

f f . 

Docs 

123ab; 

. P . C. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, 
Nos. 3, 39. 

i. 

pp.254-5 , 284 


3. 

Accoun t, 

f f. 

119ab ; 

Peshkash Docs. P . 

c. 

Nos. 4,10,11. 


4. Account ff. 119ab; 123ab; Peshkash Doc. P. C. Nos. 

3,4,10,11, 39. 
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The rule of succession clearly played it's role- 
Besides, we may take into account the chiefs 1 responsibility 
for providing sources of livelihood to the junior members of 
their families and their respective supporters by making 
land grants and the latters 1 willingness for and the em¬ 
pire's policy of entering into direct relationship with 
these smaller units. At the time the Jadeja chief of Nava- 
nagar was restored to his gaddi , each of his family member 
who had approached the emperor was granted a status inde¬ 
pendent of their chief. The chief had particularly request¬ 
ed for the grant of 25 villages to those Jadejas who had 
stood by him during his days in exile. It was these 

Jadejas who held the divided principality of Navanaga.r in 
the form of independent makans as zam i nda ran- i mahin-o 
kahin . ^ 

A glimpse of the division of zamindaris may be had by 
highlighting the position of some zamindars holding their 

1. See above the division of Jhalas and Kol is 1 principali¬ 
ties. Also C.U. Aitchison, Treaties , VI, pp,33, 270,- 

Appendix , Vi, pp.XX-XXIV; Baden Powell, Land System of 
British India , London, 1899* I, p.107. 

2. Rasmaia pp.567, 569, 570; Diwan Ranchondji Arnarji, 

Tarikh-i Soreth f ed. J.Bargess, Tr. E. Rehatsek, 
London 1882, p.99; Treaties , Vt , pp.9-10; Bombay Gazet¬ 

teer , VIII, p. 1 15 ; Himilton op.cit, I, pp.638-45; S. 
Nurul Hasan, "Zamindars Under Mughals", p.21. 

3. Mirat-J Ahmadi, I, p.284-85. 

4. Account ff. 123ab; Peshkash Docs. P.C+ Nos. p.39a-40b. 
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lands in pargana Kadi, in the Hath! Singh* (0 

villages) and Bhagwant Singh (42 villages) held one makan-i 

zamindari each. In addition to that, the brother-hood 
( hi* a t h r i ) of Bhagwant Singh held 15 villages as 4 z am i n da r s* 
independent of chief in the same pargana. Likewise Amar 
binghj samindar of ( vatan) Harsola and Pirthvi Raj, za.niiadar 
of (watan) Mansa held 34 and 16 villages respectively form¬ 
ing two ma ka n s . Their kins linen (lit. brothers) heLd 33 
villages independently of the head of their respective 

families. * The zainlndar is were split up though the caste- 

o 

family identity still survived. 

Like the zamindaran-i ismi , the zamindaran-i mahin~o 
kahin f were also required to render military service. All 
of them were enjoined upon to perform the duty of "watch and 
ward* ichou/kJ-o pehra) within the villages of their respec- 
tive zainlndaris, For ensuring the proper performance of 

assigned duties, the adminsitration took an undertaking 
( muchalka), established thanas and faujdari stations within 


1. P.C« (Kadi) Nos. 3,4,5,6, 7; also Account , ff. 307b-32a. 

They held these villages in their capacity as *glra~ 
sias'i i.e. primary zamindars. 

2. It appears that the brotherhood was provided means of sub¬ 
sistence by its chief. In due course of time the dependent 
brotherhood entered into direct relationship with the impe¬ 
rial administration. 

3. Account , f . 106b. 
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their zamindaris t and sometime at the watan village (or 
town) itself.* In addition to policing their zatnindar is, 
they were also required to furnish troops for imperial 
service whenever called upon to do so. It. may be pointed 

out that the duty of ‘watch and ward’ was an essential 
obligation of all of them whereas the specified contingents 
for performing duties outside their respective zamindaris 
were to be furnished as and when required iind-ul taJab) 

otherwise they were required to pay peshkash-i nizamat in 

3 

1ieu of service. 

Like the other constituent sections of the category of 
Superior zawindars, the tendency to exchange peshkash for 
service is discernable in the case of the present section 
also. By the year 1682, a section of the zamindaran-i mahin- 
o kahin had succeeded in exchanging peshkash for service .^ 
There were the zamindars like those of Tarkesar, Santalpur 
and other places who are characterised as zor taIab and 

1. Ibid, f. 93a; for details of thanas Ibid, ff. 163a-4b; 

168h-9a; 211b-2a, 227a-30b and passim; Mirat-i Ahmadi, 

Supplement, pp. 190-238. 

2. Account, f. 106b. Mirat-i Ahmadi, l, p*256. 

military service actually rendered by some 
during the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb see 
mah , Jill, pp.66-7, 593; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, 

189, 256. 

3. Account, ff.93a, 106b, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, 

p.230 y Yad-dasht zamindaran-i subah, R, No. 63 Pune. 

4. Account, f.!06b; Mirat-i Ahmadi; Supplement, pp. 121-2. 


for the 
of them 
Akbarn a- 
pp.175, 
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could be forced to pay peshkash only. * Also the zamindars 

whose possessions were located far off the seat of p r i v i n - 
cial power and in the coastal areas of peninsular Gujarat 
enjoyed virtual exemption from service. ^ Moreover, some 
of them, like that of Bargir had, for unknown reasons, been 
direct. ]y al lowed to go peshkash i* ^ 

A similar view of the declining imperial control may in 
more definite terms be formed by having an insight into the 
state’s economic claims in the produce of the zamindaris. 

Like those of the ismis*, possessions of this section 
of zamlndars were from the beginning of the Mughal rule 
subject to the payment of tribute and ma1 -j wajib which were 
respectively called 'peshkash-! nizamat 9 and 'matalba-i 
sarkar-i wala.'^ The imperial administration strove, as far 
as possible, to ascertain the actual paying capacity of 

1. Account^ ff. 27 b, 7 4b,* Mi rat-i Ahmad i; Supplement , 

pp*192-203, 205, 206, 214, cf. Ain, (11, pp.121-22) 

which furnishes area figures alongwith the jama for 
these zamindaris. 

2. Account) ff. 15a, 27b, cf .Ain f II, p. 124 

3. Mirat-i Abmadi; Supplement) p.230. The work describes 
the position of the zamindar of Bargir as zamindar anja 
b jamia # t du sad sawar taqdim-i khidmat-i nazim bazir 
mishud . ... man ba 9 d peshkash bar oo qarar yaft . 


4, Unlike zamindaran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi who paid 
matalba-i sarkar-i wala by way of peshkash other zamin- 
dars with few exception paid it in the form of 4 ma1 -i 
wajib* . Yad-dasht' zamindaran-i subah p op.cit . 
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zamindars and to curtai 1 powers otherwise enjoyed by them. 


In this attempt the empire had met with appreciable success 
and placed the zamindars under a greater degree of subjuga¬ 
tion in comparision with the ones discussed in Chapter 1(1). 
But during the course of the sventeenth century, particular¬ 
ly during its Latter half, some of the zamindars who, among 
others happened to be richer in resources and stronger as to 
their resisting capacity, successfully reversed the ongoing 
process of acquiring greater control in their favour. 

The imperial adra1nistration extended land survey to 
cover possessions of 4 gamintfaran-i mahin- o A's/jin* . It 
appears the practice had been initiated under the Mughals 
during Akbar’s reign. 1 


1. Excepting seven parganas of Sarkar Ahmadabad and Pat tan 
and the entire sarkar Soreth, the Ain furnishes land 
area statistics for all the parganas of the subah in 
the statistical account. Since the zamindars 1 posses¬ 
sions were located within these parganas , these lands 
too might. have been covered by land survey. But the 
information in the Ain appears to be incomplete for it 
does not speak of the survey of the entire lands situ¬ 
ated within the surveyed parganas . Our suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that the works of later date 
giving the same information for the later period (c. 
1682) show a rise in the land area for the same parga¬ 
nas over and above the ones given in the Ain . For 

303b; 3Q4b-7a; 


(in highas) 
c. 1682 
13, 68, 467 
1,37,102 
53,818 


example, Account ff. 278a, 279a-98b; 
35ib-3a. Thus r 


Pargana 

A. Dho1qa 

B. SarnaI 

C. Mehmudabad 


Area 
c. 1595 
8,34,606 
80,646 
45,590 


Statistics 
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The evidence contained in the Account establishes it 

beyond doubt that the zamindars’ possessions were covered by 
land survey and the practice was kept up even during the 
subsequent period. Excepting 4 out of 282 villages which 
formed Kadi, ail others were surveyed by Raja Todar- 

X 

mai. Another document specifies that 252 out of 282 vil¬ 

lages of pargana Kadi contained zamindars 4 lands al 1 of 

o 

which had been surveyed. To be more precise, zaml ndar 
Hathi Singh whose possession in the same pargana extended 

...Continued... 


The latter work records the number of villages consti¬ 
tuting the pargana and land area of each village sepa¬ 
rately, thus indicating that entire lands had been 
covered by land survey by the later date. However, the 
possibility of restructuring of parganas during the 
post-Ain period may not be ruled out as the Mirat-i 
Ahmadi (Supplement , p. 190) suggests the creation of 
some new parganas. {Ibid. p.190 cf. Ain II, pp. 120-1 ) . 
The following evidence substantiates it further: 


Fargana 

A. Pip1od 
B . K adi 
C. Masumabad 


Area Statistics 

c. 1595 
39,930 
9,36,837 
2,13,805 


(in bighas) 
c. 1682 
21,358 
6,32,438 
1, 14, 970 


Fall in the land area was definitely the outcome of 
taking out of some villages from these parganas, for 
the later work records area of each village (excepting 
7 out of 340 villages which, according to the work, 
were not covered by Raja Todarmal's survey) constitut¬ 
ing the three parganas 7 leaving no possibility of 
turning the once surveyed area into ghair paimooda . 


1« Account , ff. 319a y 321b, 326a, 330a. 

2. ibid , ff. 307 b-32a read with P. C. (Kadi) No. 3to 7. 
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over eight villages possessed maurza Pethapur by way of 

uatan. 1 The account furnishes detailed area statistics for 

Pethapur the same way as it does for the l raiyatJ i 

o 

V i 1 1 ages. 

The Account furnishes village-wise information regard¬ 
ing all the 28 parganas which constituted sarkar Ahmadabad. 
Describing the position that existed around 1682, the Ac¬ 
count mentions 10 parganas as ghair paimooda while the rest 
(18) are furnished with area-figures. All the parganas which 
are described as 'paimooda 9 contained 63 makans held by 


1. Account, ff. 309a; P.C . (Kadi) No,3* 

2, P. £7. ( Kad i ) , No.3; Fes h kas h Docs* P. C. No. 6,7 ; The 

Account records area in the following way: 

Mawzai Pethapur 

raqba (total) 3900 - 10 bisuras 

(a) adadani waghaira 1550 - 10 bisuras 


i) abadani 100-0 

ii) Kondra 175-0 

iii) rah 345-0 

iv) goristan 7-0 

v) zamin-i shor 30-0 

vi) hawz 10-0 

vli) jungle ‘501-0 

viii) lab-i ab 380-0 

ix) devasthan 2-10 


(b) Laiq-i zira 9 t 2350 bigha 

To cite *yet another example, mawza Badasma, a watan 
village finds the description in the same way: 

raqba 1000 bigha 

abadani etc... 300 bigha 

Laiq-e zlra't 700 bigha* Account , ff* 309b, 314a. 
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zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin . The Ufa tan portions of their 
possessions are also specified in the documents* * The Ac- 
count in its village-wise description records the area of 
all the villages, including the u/atans, which were situated 
within the parganas declared as * paimoodah '* ^ It establish¬ 
es beyond doubt that the imperial land survey was extended 
to cover even the watan possessions of zamindaran-t mahin-o 
kah in m 

Instead of citing evidence in exhaustive detail it may, 
in brief, be submitted that around the year 1682, when the 
last land survey was undertaken, possessions of zamindaran-i 
mahin-o kahin which happened to be situated within the 
parganas of paimoodah lands, were also in equal degree, 
subject to the land survey* The survey covered all the 
zamindari villages including watan . Analogically it may be 
argued that possessions of the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin 


1* For the village wise description, Account y ff.i63a- 

427b. For the identification of watans , Ibid, ff. 114a- 

22b and 164b, 173ab, 174b^5a, 183b-4a, 203b and passim. 

Peshkash Docs. P.C. No. plto 2, p4a, p5-27, p29-40 also 

yaddasht haqiqat-i nazar-i peshkash , zamindaran-i 

subah, Gujarat, R* No. 37, Pune; P. C* (Kadi) Nos. 3 to 7. 

2. See, for example, Account , ff 307b-32b, 362b-9b. the 

document entitled * Yad-dasht : Dehat-i pargana Kadi 

[(P.C. (Kadi) No.3to7)3 specifies zamindar, uratans and 
the rest of villages forming the entire zamindar1 of 
each zamindar holding lands in pargana Kadi. On the 
other hand the Account , as mentioned above, records 
area statistics for each of the villages constituting 
zamindari possessions. Evidently, land survey was 
extended to cover the entire lands of zamindari and no 
exception was made in these cases. 
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were not exempt from land survey and it might have been 

extended to cover their lands in the rest of subah also**" 

The administration had an inclination for surveying all 

lands, including zamindars 1 possession, though the policy 

o 

had met only with partial success. 

The policy of surveying all lands including those of 

zamindars, which was initiated under emperor Akbar was not 
3 

only kept up, but also enforced further to cover new parga¬ 
nas. The evident increase in the area statistics for the 
same parganas from the date of the Ain to the year 1632 


1. The Account gives exhaustive details of villages and 

parganas forming sarkar Ahmadabad. As regards the 

other sarkars it does not record details below the 

pargana level, Ain , II, pp.120-4. 

2. In the year 1682, emperor Aurangzeb had ordered the 

survey of lands of the parganas that had remained 

unsurveyed by that year. He had ordered that assist¬ 
ance of * zamindaran* was to be taken for that purpose. 
Account f ff.23a, 24a. 

In the aforesaid year, entire sarkars of Soreth and 

Godhra and 49 mahais situated in the remaining eight 
kharaji sarkars are characterized as n ghalr pa.imooda* , 
Account , ff.23a-31a. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p.25. For 
further details see the following discussion. 

3. See for example, parganas of Dholqa, Sarnal, Kadi, 

Mehmudabad, hasudabad, Nadiad, have/i Ahmadabad, Arhar- 
inatar, Bheel, P i p 1 od, Prantij etc. are furnished with 
area statistics in the Ain (II, pp. 120-1) as well as 
Account <ff.23ab, 25a; 163ab, 174a-5a, 202ab, 218a-9a, 

278ab, 302b-3a, 307b-8a, etc. >. 
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may serve as a- re 1 iable Indicator. ^ Besides, the Ain doesnot 
furnish area, statistics for the parganas of Petlad, Thaiima, 
Mandva, Hyderabad and Kaparbanj. But the Account furnishes 
detailed area statistics for all these parganas . ^ 

A reverse trend is also noticeable. Ail the parganas 
of sarkar Godhra are furnished with area-statistics in the 
Ain.^ Subsequently the entire sarkar turned qhair 
paimoada . ^ Similarly, nine parganas of sarkar Ahmadabad 

which had been surveyed during the Ain- period, are de- 

S 

scribed as ' ghair-paimooda' during Aurangzeb's reign. So 
is the picture of one pargana of sarkar Baroda, five of 
Bharuch, six of sarkar Champaner and eleven mahals of sarkar 
Godhra which had been surveyed during the sixteenth century, 
but came to be categorised' as 4 gha i r ~ pa i mooda 1 by the ninth 


1. An increase in the recorded area is noticeable in the 
parganas of Arharmatar, Bheel, Prantij, Petlad, Thamna, 
Dholqa, Sarnal, Kapadbanj, ftehmudabad, Nadiad, haveli 
Ahmadabad etc. Ain, II, pp, 120-1 of. Account, ff. 23ab; 
25a. 

2. Ain , II, pp. 120- 1. 

3. Account , ff. 183a, 218a,. 277a, 332b, 337b. It may also 

be seen that al 1 the parganas of Sarkar Soreth and 
pragana Idar ( sarkar Ahmadabad) remained K ghair-paimoo¬ 
da' throughout the period. Ain , 1 I pp. 120-5; Account, 

f f.28a, 168b. 

4. Ain, II, p. 123. 

5. Accoun t, f f . 27ab 

S. Ain , II, pp. 120-1 cf Account, ff.23b, 24a, 25a- 6 a. 
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decade of the seventeenth century.^ In brief five new 
parganas came to be covered by land survey during the post- 
Ain period, while 48 parganas and one entire sarkar(Godhra ) 
lost their position of surveyed areas during the same peri¬ 
od^, Inferential 1 v, the possessions of more zemindars 
stood ghair paimooda during the post-Zlfn period than at the 
time uf the Ain* However, the zamindar is that were situated 
around the seat of provincial power and which could be 
managed with relative ease, felt more weight of the adminis¬ 
trative control. It appears from the fact that the parganas 
which came to be covered by land survey during the later 
period were located in close proximity to the seat of pro¬ 
vincial power while the others which turned ghair-paimooda 

were located in more distant places, generally touching the 

3 

zamindari possessions of isml zamindars. Apparently imperi¬ 
al control on the zainindars of distant regions was on the 
decline* This may be established further with the help of 
another but similar set of evidence. 

Excluding a few mahaJs in the sarkar Pattan and sarkar 
Ahmadabad and the whole of sarkar Soreth all other mahals of 

1. Ain , pp. 122-3 cf . Account , f f. 23 a-7 b. 

2. Ain , pp. 120-4 cf. Account , ff. 23a-7b. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi f Supplement y (pp. 188-222) specifies the 
distance of parganas and direction from the city of 
Ahmadabad. 
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the subah were covered by land survey during AUbar's 
reign . * By the year 1682, the excluaively zatnindarl parga¬ 
nas came to enjoy Immunity from land survey as well as from 
£ 14Pft i5it i ftg details of villages and revenue- returns to the 
Diwan-i Subah. Thus, for example. Account, states ‘on ao- 
count of being mulk-i zamindari (bins bar mulk-i zamindar I)’ 

details of villages of the seven mahals of sarkar Godhra 

2 

were not received in the Divan's office. Thus, the zamin¬ 

dar s who held entire parganas and mahals and whose posses¬ 
sions were situated in relatively distant parts came to 
enjoy immunity from land survey and some of them even from 
furnishing accounts of villages as a matter of administra¬ 
tive norm during the post-Aifl period. These zamindars had 
evidently extended their administrative sway over the lands 
which had been surveyed and presumably placed under direct 
administrative control during the period of the Ain* 

However, all the zamindars who came to hold entire 
parganas were not necessarily exempt from furnishing ac¬ 
counts of villages to the privincial diwan even though their 
lands being located in the ghair paimooda sarkar of Soreth 

1. ^ Ain , II, pp.120-21, 124. 

2. Account, f£.17a, 26b, 2?a, For similar position also 

see Ibid* ff. 26b, 27a; Mirat.~i Ahmadi {Supplement, 

pp.205, 210-11) describes these parganas as held bila 

qaid dehat hence the number of villages too is not 

specified cf . Ain , II,: p. 123. 
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were not coveted by land survey. ^ Territories of a large 

number of the zamindaran- i mahin-o kahin lay within the 

jurisdiction of desais who acted as watchdogs of imperial 

o 

interest in revenue matter. 

The imperial administration also maintained jama (the 
assessed revenue) figures for the territories of zamindars. 
It was maintained regardless of the position concerning land 
survey and the furnishing of accounts of villages, A study 
of the jama figures of the zamindars who turned autonomous 
makes an interesting reading.^ 


1. Account , ff. 25a, 26a-8b. 

2. No exemption seems to have been granted in regard to 
the appointment of the desais. However, the strong ones 
appear to have extorted the concession in the course of 
the seventeenth century. For details and references, 
please see 'desai' Chapter 1 I l below. 

3. Account , ff. 23a-31a read with /bid, ff. 114a-27a. 

ttirat-i Ah/nadif Supplement , pp. 205-6, 210, 211. Jama 

for some of the ghair~am 1 i lands held by a few zamin¬ 
dars however, were not maintained. 

4. Ain , \ I, pp. 120, 124, Doc. Yad dasht , - Jamadami Subah 

Gujarat 1682-83 (partly torn), R.No.33. Pune; Mlrat-i 
Ahmadif Supplement , pp.211-1; Account , ff. 18a-20a. 
These parganas are not among the ones which lay within 
desais' jurisdiction at least during Augangzeb* a reign. 
Please see desai Chap. III. below. 
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JAMA 


DAM / 


2am indars 1 
Par ganas 


(Sarkar Soreth) 

C* 1595 

C * 1682-33 

Cl 719 and on 

1 , 

Am re 1 i 

17,84,160 

16,72,050 

16,72,050 

2. 

Palitana 

2,40,592 

50,000 

50,000 

3. 

Dharai 

6,24,270 

50,000 

50,000 

4* 

Lathi 

2,96,152 

1 , 46,000 

1,46,000 

5. 

Mandvi 

1,27,440 

50,OOO 

50,000 

6 . 

Dhatrod 

2,52,048 

1,00,000 

1,OO,000 

7 * 

Malikpur 

9,95, 048 

2,50,000 

2,50,000 

8* 

Dungar 

7,60, 400 

7,72,000 

7,72,000 

9. 

Ga riad ha r 

6,23,042 

6,26,042 

6,26,042 

10, 

, J agat 

8,03,200 

8,40,000 

8, 40,OOO 


It is evident that these parganas were assessed even 
during the post-A/n period, the Jama figures for the differ¬ 
ent points of time (1595, 1682-83 and 1719) are not the 
same* Secondly, the jama in the case of first seven of the 
ten parganas cited above' records a fall in the assessed 
revenue demand of the state. A rise indicated in the jama 
of the last three parganas being too meagre does not fal 1 in 
line with the general trend shown in the jama for the subah 
as well as the empire* Thirdly, the jama figures for the 
years 1682-83 and 1719 onward having remained the same 
suggest that the jama in respect of these zamindaris was not 
reassessed during post-1682-83 period, though an upward, 
revision is evident from the j a ma for the non-zamindar i 
areas as well as areas of relatively petty zaraindars. Thus 
a recorded fall in the jama (serial Nos. 1 to 7), or a 
negligible rise in the amount of jama of a few (serial Nos. 
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8 to lO) and finally the non-revision of the same during 


pas 

t- 1682-83 period 

is suggestive of 

an 

over ail 

decline in 

the 

imperial control 

over the economy 

o f 

the same 

and simi- 


1 ar zamindars. 1 

The parganas referred to above had come to be held and 
administered by the zamindars themselves." - There were also 
the zamindars whose makans, either entirely or partly fell 
within the parganas which continued to be under the direct 
imperial administration. The entire lands including the 
norrzamindari ones, forming these pargana are also described 
as L ghalr paimooda' . However, the dI wan's office maintained 
detailed account of each village, including the watan part 
of zamindars in the same way as it does for the non-zamind- 
ari villages.^ No discrimination seems to have been made in 


1 . It has been suggested that jama approximated to the 
hasi I during the last years of emperor Akbar’s reign. 
The ga.p between the two widened par t ic u 1 ar 1 y during 
Shah Jahan's reign and the trend was not reversed 
during the subsequent period; see M. Athar Ali, Nobi1 - 
ity Under Aurangzeb, pp, 46 - 50 . The negiligible rise and 
more clearly the fall in the jama appreciated in the 
context of widening gap between the assessed sum and 
the actual collections go to suggest that the zamindars 
were able to pocket major part of their revenues. For 
some of the other zamindars' territories showing the 
same and similar trend, Ain , II, pp.123-4, read with 
flirat-i Ahm&di, Suppl emen t, pp. 210-8. 

2. Account , ff. 123a-5b, 168b-9a; 213 a-4 b; 27 4b-7 a. 

3. Ibid, ff. 345 b - 5 5 a . Ibid, H. 227a-37b 5 300a-32b; 370a- 
7 1b. 

4. Ibid. 
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the appointment of authorities responsible for assessing and 


collecting the revenues during the heyday of Mughal rule. 

Among the territorial possessions of za.minda.rs part of 
which was held by them while the other portion remained 
under the imperial officials, may be mentioned the Gohel '3 
possessions. The zamindar administered a Sehore while 
Uhoga.« a port town and a constituent of the zamindari was 
placed under the imperial officials."' The zamindar ob¬ 
tained his share in the revenues of the port from the pro¬ 
vincial treasury.^ 

Instead of retaining parts or entire makans of zemin¬ 
dars under its direct administration, it appears that the 
imperial government, in some cases, remained contended with 
direct control over one of their sources of revenue. Thus, 
for instance, taxes on pilgrims visiting Amba Bhavani in the 
territory of Danta, a self-administered makan, were collect¬ 
ed by the imperial officials before their abolition in 
1662 .^ Likewise, taxes on traders in the region of Sehore 


1. Ibid. 

2. Account , ff. 126a; also Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, 
p«194.„ 

3. Doc. entitled, * Yad-dasht : bandar Ghoga, R.No.39, 
Pune, For similar position in Jhalwad and Idar see; 
Account, ff. 230b-7b. 

4. Account , f . 101. 
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etc. 


(sarkar Godhra) were levied and collected by imperial 


officials, though the terr iroty had come to be held by 
autonomous zainindars. ^ Moreover, the villages of 
Mandal,Dekawara and Hadala (Viramgaon) were held and admin- 
istered by the zamindars the a\ selves. ^ However, the d&stur- 
ul am&ls laying down rates of taxes and levies to be extort¬ 
ed at the nakas (entry-exit point) of the aforesaid villages 

• ‘ 3 

housing mandis, were maintained in the diwan's office. 

Not much information is available regarding the posi¬ 
tion and role of zamindars in the process of assessment and 
col lection of maI-I wajib from the peasantry of gha I r- 
paimooda zamindari lands which had been placed under direct 
control. However, the revenues for the p&shkashi territory 
were collected and paid by the zamindars as will be seen 
below. 

As distinct from the makanat-i zamindar1 referred to 
above, all the makans which happened to be situated within 
the continuously surveyed parts of the Subah , were placed 
under direct administration from the times of the Ain to the 


1. Baroda Archives Farsi Daftar,(hereafter, Baroda) dated 
1718.Doc. No. 91 of 1718. 

2. Aooount , ff. 230b-6b. 

3. Ibid , (£f.227b-8b) specifies each item of trade, rates 

of levy, place of levying taxes and other instructions 
to imperial officials regarding the coins etc. For 
similar references also, see Ibid ff. 228b-9b. 
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opening of the eighteenth century* The available evidence 
for these zamindaris casta light on the sway of rights and 
position of zamindars within their possessions during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, 1 The available 
information is of particular significance for it casts light 
on the inter-relationship between zamindars 1 lands and the 
raiyati lands from a different angle. 

Even if a zamindar held merely a portion, he was indeed 

identified with all the villages or parganas a.s the case 
o 

might be.“ The i den t i f ica t i on appears to be a mere conven¬ 
tional form of description rather than an indicator of the 
sway of the zamindar’s right.' 5 The available evidence 


1 . The last of the reported land surveys was ordered in 
1682. The pre-1682 position of lands which continued 
to be surveyed till that year was, according to the 
document, based on Raja Todarmal’s survey as revised by 
Nawab Shihabuddin Khan during Akbar’s reign. 

2. For such identification, see Irfan Habib, Agrarian 
System i pp. 155-7, The zamindar an - i mahin-o kahili were 
also identified the same way. The documents describe 
the zamindars as : so and so zamindar of mawza/ pargana 
such and such, or zamindar (s) so and so of mawza 
/pragana such and such. 

3. Irfan Habib {Agrarian System , pp. 141,143) and following 

him, B.R. Grover (* dehat-i taaluga* op.ait p. 166 ) 

conceive of the raiyati and the zamindari villages as 
exclusive of each other. According to them, the 
raiyati could not form part of a ‘zamindari* village 
and vice versa. N.A. Siddiqui ( op. ci t, pp. 146-7) 
also follows the same line of argument. These scholars, 
rule out possibility of the existence of raiyati lands 
in the taaluqa (zamindari) of a zamindar. Their under¬ 
standing of the raiyati and zamindari rights as being 
other than and different from each other is quite 
correct. But in view of the evidence cited below their 
view on the existence of the raiyati lands within the 
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suggests that the zamindar’s right could be confined to a 
definite portion and the rest could be the raiyati Land, 
even if the village was reckoned as * taalluqa-i zami nda r *. 

It has been pointed out above that the possessions of 
the Rajputs and Kolis were divided into two parts, namely; 
the talpad, revenues from which were attached to the govern¬ 
ment, and the bantha which was retained by its original 
possessors* It is yet to be seen whether the division. im¬ 
plied the sub-division of revenues, of the land constituting 
the village, or of the villages themselves. Secondly, what 
does bantha denote--watan, share of zamindar comparable to 
ma 1 i kans, or nankar ^ or else the entire zamindari out of 
which the zamindar was entitled to a share.* 

To beginwith, taaiuqa of (Superior) zamindar was divid¬ 
ed into the usatan possession and. the rest of the zamindar i . 
To cite 3 : representative example, zamindar Pirthi Singh’s 
zamindari consisted of eight villages of which mawza Petha- 

...Continued... 

taalluqa needs to be modified in the present context. 

1. Equating bantha with watan-jagir, B.R. Grover holds 
that Rajputs etc. "were given one fourth of the terri¬ 
tory known as bantha as watan villages." He argues 
that revenues from talpad were paid as p&shkash to the 
state. "Nature of land rights", op. cit, p.24. Irfan 
Habib equates bantha of Gujarat with the malikana of 
North India and treats it as the share of zamindar. 
Agrarian Syst pp, 149-SO. S. Nurul Hasan regards 
bantha as the renumeration given to the intermediary 
zamindars. Thoughts on Agrarian Relations p.35. 




1 

pur formed his h(3 tan- possess i on. The area of each of the 

2 

villages constituting his zamindari is recorded as under:. 
Mawza Pethapur 

(Total area constituting the village) =3901 highs. 

A. (Area under) habitation etc, excluded 

iminha adabadi uaghaira) =1550 bigha, 10 biswa 

B. Cultivable area (raqba laiq-i sirs' t) =2350 bigha, 10 biswa 


a. raiyati 

1763 bigha 10 biswa 

b. giras 

587 bigha 


Evidently the division into bant ha and taJpad ° imp! ied 
dividing of land as different from the categorisation of 
villages.^ Instead of citing evidence which is available 


1. P. C. (Kadi) No.3, 7 and R6 Account ff. 121a, 309b. For 

the composition of zamindari villages including identi¬ 
fication of the watan villages of the zamindaris of Jai 
Singh, Roop Singh, Partap Singh, Kishandas, Abhairaj 
and many others, P. (Kadi), Nos. 3-7, p7, R.6; Ac¬ 
count, ff. 309a-32a; Ibid, ff. 311a, 312b, 315a, 318a, 

324b etc. 

2. Account, ff. 311a, 312b, 315a; 318a, 324b, for other 

similar examples. Ibid , ff. 309a-32a. 

3. Here raiyati stands for talpad and the giras for ban - 

For a detailed view please see discussion in the 
following lines and Chapter V below. 

4. The possibility of categorisation of villafges on the 

same lines may not be rejected out right. But, simulta¬ 
neously it can't be regarded as the standard mode of 
division. In its description of all the villages con¬ 
stituting 28 psrganas of sarkar Ahmadabad the Account 

specifies only one village held entirely by way of 
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for- hundreds of the zamindari villages it may be submitted 


in brief that every zamindari village, (situated within the 
surveyed parts) including the wa tan of the Superior zamindar 
is likewise divided into ta 1 pad and the bant ha, * Since the 
land of every one of the village constituting the makan-i 
zamindari could be divided into the ta1 pad-bantha, the 
division may not be considered a.s the one into the watan and 
non- watan portions for, as pointed out above, the lands of 

o 

watan possession too were divided the same way.^ 

A further view of the fact that the lands were physi¬ 
cally divided and that the division implied something more 
than mere categorisation into talpad and the batha, may be 
formed from another piece of information which reflects the 
area under actual cultivation in mawza Lekhawara ( pargana 
Bheel, sarA'ar Ahmadabad ) , the watan possession of Amar Singh 


•..Continued.•. 

bantha . Ibid f. 249a* 

1. Account, f f. 174b-5a, 218b, 241a, 30.9a read with Ibid , 

ff. 175b-81b, 219a-20b, 241b-49b, 309b-32a. It may be 

pointed out here that the bantha-1a I pad system of 

dividing lands did not cover the entire subah. The 

system was confined to the areas which had been covered 
by land survey. For details, pleae see chapter V below. 

2. cf. B.R. Grover, "Nature of Land Rights", op. cit, p. 24. 

3. The document is entitled khasra mazruat mawza Lekhawara 

pargana Bheel, fast-i-khariJF . 1098 /as/i(R.No. 37, 

Pune; hereafter mazruat Lekhawara). It furnishes 
details of the cultivators muzaria’n each cropped 

field, providing identity and area of the same. 
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zamindar.^ Thus specifying the cropped area under the 
following heads and sub-heads, the document notes 2 


(Total cropped area) 



A. 

7a I pad 

3560 bigha 

a. 

Ralyai 

3130 

bigha 


i ) . kameja 1460 

i i) . paikashta 16 70 

bi gha 
bi gha 


b. 

pusaita 

211 

bigha 

c * 

ttazifa 

219 

b i gha 


i). khudkashta 93 bigha 

11)? imuzarian kashta 126 bigha 

B. 

bantha-giras 

963 bigha 


i. zamindar kashta 

ii. (muzarian kashta) 

115 

848 

bi gha 
bigha 


4523 bigha 


It may thus be seen that the entire cropped area. (4523 

bigha) consisted of the taJpad (3560 bigha) and the bantha 

(963 bigha) which represents 2.129/- of the cropped area. 
But the entire bantha lands (1537 bigha) constitute 24.99% 
of the entire cultivable area. (6150 bigha) constituting the 
village. Secondly, 62.65% of the total bantha area was 

1. Area statistics of entire lands forming the village are 
as under {Account f. 174b.). 

Total area of the village - 12150 bigha 

A. Habitations etc. - 6000 bigha 

B. Cultivable area - 6150 bigha 

i. raiyati - 4613 blgha 

ii. bantha-giras - 1537 bigha 
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cropped whereas 77.17% of the talpad land was brought under 
cultivation during the crop season* The proportion of the 
cultivable and the actually cultivated area for one and the 
same category of land thus being different strongly suggests 
the existence of the two categories of physically divided 
lands in the village. A closer scruting of the plots 
(identity of which has been furnished in the document) and 
the duly named cultivators ( muz&ria f n) further reveals that 
neither the plots nor the cultivators were common under the 
two sets of land. It indicates categorisation of the culti¬ 
vators, or land holders also. 1 

Since the talpad and the raiyati are used to denote the 
same portion of land in the two documents, it would there¬ 
fore, appear that the two denoted the same non-zamindari 
possessions. However, the difference between the two may 
not be lost sight of. The talpad lands (3560 higha) con¬ 
sisted of the raiyati (3130 bigha) and the wazifa (219 
bigha) and pusaita (211 bigha) lands. It suggests that the 
raiyati was exclusive of ;lands which had been set aside by 
way of revenue grants (conditional upon or free of service 


1. The similar categorisation of the cultivators is also 
noticeable amongst the ones cultivating bantha posses¬ 
sion of the Primary zamindars (Chapter V beJour). Even 
though it may not be pressed too far, its significance 
may however not be lost sight of. 
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obligation) whereas the ta 1 pad was inclusive of them. So 
£ +■' t- he sw&y Qt the z&mindn?* a right is concerned taJparf 
and the raiyati were identical to each other. Still the one 
pannot be equated all the time with the other. The raiyati 
could be less than, as in the present case, and presumably 
even equal to the taJpad . ^ Finally, the raiyati , and for¬ 
th a t matter, the t a / pad^ could ejcist though not necessarily 
even within the taalluqa of a zamlndar the sway of whose 

rights thus would cover only a portion of the village other- 

•7 

wise identified as a zamindari village. 1 2 * 4- 

Though the available evidence does not suggest it 
conclusively however the zamindar (i.e. holder of the ban- 
tha) doesnot seem to be the sole-owner of the bantha lands. 
As is evident from the mazruat. Lekhawara document, the 
cultivators ( muzaria 9 n 9 enjoying unspecified rights) culti¬ 
vated bantha lands which were subject to direct assessment 
by the government, a fact which will be discussed a little 
later. Presumably the muzarian of the bantha enjoyed some 
kind of rights in the land that is why they are specified in 

1. For further details, Chapter V below. 

2. cf. B.R. Grover, * dehat taalluqa - i zamindar* op.cit . 
Also cf. Irfan Habib’s observation that 'raiyati land 

was different from ta1 pad and was not even originally 
under the possession of the Kolis and others.’ Agrarian 
System. pp. 142-3; Also cf. NA Siddiqui's opinion that 
talpad was situated outside the taalluqa of zamindar 

and the raiyati lands were situated outside the vil¬ 
lages which contained bantha lands, op.cit , pp. 146-7. 
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their own right. Another document mentions the zamindaran-i 


kam&ja implying that the zaaiind&r’s right was not necessari¬ 
ly identical to the (proprietory) rights enjoyed by the 
kamejas.^ Ragardless of the nature of rights enjoyed by 
others, the zatnindar doesnot see in to be the absolute owner 
of the entire bant ha lands, particularly the ones other than 
his khudkashta lands and held by the assessees. 

Even though the taipad could be found in the zamindari. 
village but it seems to have come to fall outside the sway 
of the zamindar ’3 right. According to the Nirat, taipad 
* was attached to the government". 4 ^ The Account terms the 
revenues from taipad * ma1 - 1 pads hah i* m The taipad , more¬ 
over, was identical to the raiyati as distinct from the 
bant ha i.e. the zamindari lands. It is therefore maintain¬ 
able that the taipad didnot entail (Superior and Primary) 
zatnindar’s rights. 4 


1. Doc. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi F. C. No. 3b, mazruat 

Mahej, F. C. NO. 209a. For a detailed view of the 

rights of various persons holding bantha land under the 

Primary zamindars, please see discussion in Chapter V, 
be 1ow. 

2. Mirat-i Ahamadi I, p. 174, Ibid, Supplement, p 229 . 

3. Account f. 106b, zamin sih hissa dar har deh taipad 

ma1 - i padshahi qarar yaft . 

4. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, pp 142-3. 
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Secondly, the revenues assessed on taI pad were collect¬ 


ed as mal-f wajib and the receipts shown as has 11 in contra 
distination to the revenue receipts from the bant ha of 
(Superior) zamindars which were termed peshkash The two 
amounts stood exclusive of each other. The collection made 

as hasi1 (against jama ) and the peshkash from the following 

2 . 

villages which contained bantha lands would clarify the 
point : 

villages Peshkash-i zamindaran hasil 

(in rupees) (in rupees) 


1. 

Akhaliyaghara 

151/- 

202/- 

2. 

As j o 1 

502/;- 

101/- 

3. 

Ado l 

701/- 

27 16/8 annas 


Thus the amount levied as peshkash being less (SI. No. 1 
3 ) as well as more (SI. No. 2) than that of the hasil the 
one did not form part of the other. 


1. Neither all the revenues collected from the bantha were 
termed peshkash nor even all the amounts called pesh¬ 
kash were extorted from the bantha . For details please 
see discussion in the following lines and Chapter V, 
below. * 

2. Account, f. 174b, read with ibid . , f. 178b; ibid , 

f,309a read with ibid , f. 311b, It may further be 

added that there was no makan-i zamindari in pargana 
Azamabad. No col lection is therefore recorded as 
peshkash . The realised amount is reflected a.s hasil . 
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The state demanded a share in the produce of the bantha 
Qt Z&mirtda? and it was called p&ghka&h* The origin of gov¬ 
ernment claim in the bantha - revenues is traced back to the 
days of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati who introduced the bantha- 
ta1 pad system. Since then the peshkash came to be extorted 
from the bant ha of the zamindaran (and salami from the 
bantha of the girasias) and the practice was kept up during 
the Mughal age. 1 Under the Mughals the claimed share in the 
bantha revenues of the zamindaran was levied as p&shkash-i 
nizamat . 

The p&shkash-1 nizamat was determined on the basis of 
detailed assessment. It has been submitted above that 
detailed information regarding the area actually cropped by 
individual plot-holders of the bantha of Superior zamindar 
were maintained in the office of diwan f the same way as for 
the talpad . Likewise the office maintained the dastur-ul 
amal specifying the propotionate share of the riaya> the 
state and the Superior 2a.mindar. Thus the produce of 
(barani, unirrigated) polaj of the bantha was divided into 
four parts ( chahar hissa) of which two parts {du hissa i,e. 


1, Ibid , f, 106b. 

2. Account^ ff, 106b-9a, 339a, 340a, 409a, But entire 

extortions made as peshkash~i nizamat. were not levied 
on the bantha . 
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half of the produce) were left with the rtaya; a fourth 


( Qhaharum hsa&a) was apportioned as government’s share 

(hissa-i sarkar) and the remaining quarter ( /)issa-i c/)a/)a- 
rum) as the hissa-i banthad#r . 1 Similarly produce of the 
irrigated ichahi) palaj was divided into six equal parts. 
The state and the bsntha-dar each, were entitled to a sixth 
part whereas the rest ( four parts of two-third) was marked 
as the r a lys £ f s share. ^ In a nutshell, the das t u r - u 1 awa 1 
and amal- 1 dastur which are available for the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb suggest it without exception that 
the part of the produce which was extorted from the peas¬ 
antry of the bant ha was equally divided between the state 
and the zamindar.^ According to the available dasturs the 
state share could be assessed, though only exceptionally, on 
lump sum basis ( amal-i bitmuqte ) « ^ The peshkash-i nizamat 
was demanded and collected as an annual claim iharsalah) 
from every makan-i zamindari as government’s share in the 

1. Account, ff. 339a, 340a, 409a; dastur-ul amal , JF.C. Nos. 

22, 25-6, 33, 41, 45-7. The earliest available dastur- 

ul amal dates back to the period of sub&dari of Isa 
Tarkhan (Shahjahan’s reign) who introduced the bhagwa - 
tai as the mode of assessment and collection; last of 
the dasturs were framed during Aurangzeb’s reign and 
were, at least officially, not revised subsequently. 

2. Account, f. 339a. 

3. Account, ff. 339a, 340a, 409a; dastur-ul amal P.C . 

Nos.22,25-6, 33, 41, 45-7. 

4. Account , f.339a 
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produce of the bantha provided the (Superior) zamindar was 


not called upon to render military service, 

It may be added here that from the view point of ria.ya 
no difference existed between the bant ha and the taJpad in 
terms of revenue demand. The above quoted das tars- specify 
the rlays' s share which remains the same regardless of the 
category of land. The difference lies in the fact that 
revenue from the bantha were shared between state and ban- 
thadar whereas the one from the talpad were to be expropri¬ 
ated by the state at the exclusion of the banthadar . 

From the preceding discussion it would appear that the 
' zamindar' was neither the absolute owner not the only clai¬ 
mant In the produce of the bantha lands. Since the state 
claimed a well defined share in the bantha revenue on regu¬ 
lar basis in addition to extorting revenues due from talpad 
at the exclusion of the zamindar, it is difficult to equate 
bantha with the malikana which was expropriated by the 

2 

(primary) zamindar alone. 


1. Ibid , ff. 114a-26b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, pp. 

229-39, B.R, Grover ("Nature of land rights", op.cit , 
p24.) mistook the amount of peshkash as specified in 
the latter work as the one paid by the zamindars due 
from talpad , See also Account , ff, 174b, 181b, 309b- 

32a; tiawazna fis-sinwsat Subah Gujarat sarkar Ahmadabad 
pargana haveli Ahmadabad, P*C. No. 105, cf. N.A. Sid- 
diqi, op. c i t, p. 147 . 

2. cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp. 149-50. 
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Thus the sway of the zaraindar’s right had been cur¬ 
tailed and confined to the bant ha, revenues from which por¬ 
tion were, under the rules governing assessment, shared by 
the zamindar and the state on equal basis. The bant ha, as 
such, may be described as "reduced zamindari’ as distinct 
from the "share of zamindar 1 2 * 4 . 

The peshkash-i nizamat which was a regular claim, in 
the present context, on the bantha of zamindar does not seem 
to have borne any relationship to the jamadami which repre¬ 
sented the taI pad portion of 1 and,^ 

It is an established fact that the basil denoted the 
revenues actually collected as against the Jama which signi¬ 
fied the ' revenues assessed* Since the basil } stood exclu¬ 
sive of the peshkash-i nizamat as noted above it may be 
argued that the latter was neither included in nor signi- 


1. For further details, please see discussion in Chapter V. 

2. Though Irfan Habib does not appear to have come across 
the expressions ' peshkash-i nizamaV and matalba-i 
sarkar-i waJa but his observation that the peshkash 
(i.e. in its presrnt form) was different from the jama , 
the two being indicators of two distinct imperial 
claims, levied separately, holds good. Agrarian System , 
pp.l84-5j cf. M.A. Nayeem who notes the prevailence of 
two distinct claims but erroneously tries to calculate 

proportionate relationship between the jama and the 
peshkash -i nizamat without paying attention to the 

fact whether the former signified and represented the 
latter at all M.A. Nayeem, ”Mughal documents Relating 
to the peshkash of zamindars of South India, 1694- 
1752”, IESHR , Voi. XII, No.4, Oct-Dec 1975, pp.425-33. 
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fied by the jama. 1 

The preceding discussion pertaining to the assessment 
of peshkash-i nizamat relates exclusively to the zamindaris 
of paimooda areas which were divided on bantha-ta1 pad lines. 
But most of the zamindari makans were located in the re- 
gions lands of which were not surveyed. In these areas the 
imperial attempt at correlating the amount of the tribute 
with the actual yield seems to have been at variance from 
zamindari to. zamindar i as will be discussed below. 

The peshkash-i nizamat from a. section of zemindars 
holding lands in gha i r-pa i mooda areas seem to have been 
determined after making sorae exercise in calculation. The 
office of diwan maintained details of the zamindari vil- 
lages. Secondly, nature of figures of the amount actually 
extorted also goes to suggest to the same effect. 0 But 
then, there were the zamindars whose offering are invariably 


1. For further evidence, i4ccou77t, ff, 167a, 174b-75a, 

183b-4a, 275a, Since the evidenc relates to the areas 

which followed banath talpad system, the inference 
therefore, may hold good for the same parts, 

2. Accounty f 28a. IheMirat-i Ahmadi ( Suppi em&n t, pp 211- 
19) refers to such zamindari which did not furnish 
details of villages, (or sarihta-i dehat ) implying 
that other zamindars v furnished it. 

3. See, for example the amounts of peshkash i.e. 2378/-, 

568/8annas, 1025/- 1312/8 etc. paid by the zamindars 

of sarkar Soreth etc. during the first few years of 
the eighteenth century. Peshkash documents , P.C Nos. 
2,9, 14a, 17a- 9b; 
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recorded in round figures which hardly suggests any exercise 
in calculation.* There were still other zamlndars like those 

of Jagat, Dhatrod (Sarkar Soreth), Dantiwara, Santalpur, 
Kakre.i etc {Sarkar-- Rattan) who, sometime during the post-^i/i 
period, ceased to furnish account of villages under them and 
turned zoi'talab**" Located in favourable geographical posi¬ 
tion far off the seat of provincial power zaniindars of these 

places were strong enough to-resist imperial interference 

3 

because of their strong caste bastions also. Similarly 

ghsi r - am 11 portions of the z amin d a ris were immune from 
assessment and subject to the minimum of imperial control.^ 
As such no uniform standard of assessment was applica¬ 
ble to entire lands of al1 the. zamindaran-i mahin-o kahJn. 
The variations ranged between, wide limits; on the one hand 
there were the zamindari lands which had been placed under 


1* Thus a Koli zamindar of Chunwal paid 15000 jami during 
the subedari of prince Murad and Bahadur Khan. Khoman 
etc. zaniindars of Jhaiawar paid the same amount during 
price Dara* s period of subedari, for the same and 
similar instances Peshkash documents, PC, Nos, 
1,2,19,20 and haqiqat-i sarkar Soreth -PC, Nos*- 22a, 
23b. 

2. ibid . , 22b ~ 9a; Mirat-i Ahmad i, Supplement , pp. 203,205- 
10,212-6,218. 

3. These lands are described as miskin-i Jat tan, mi skin-i 

Kolyan or miskin-i Kathiyan etc. The reason of non¬ 
furnishing the details of villages is also ascribed to 
the recalctrance of the zamindars. Account , ff. 22b-9a; 
Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement , pp 202-3,214-6. 

4. Account , ff 26 b- 7 b; N.A. Siddiqi, op.cit p.25. 
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direct administration, thus minimizing the difference be¬ 


tween p&shkash and ma1~I wajlb; on the other there were the 
lands which at the onset of the eighteenth century 1 were not 
assessed at a 1 1 * 

It is worth submitting that p&shkash-i nizamat was also 
described as * pe&hkash-i mugarrari which expression im¬ 
plies that the amount was fixed (regardless of the mode of 
assessment), but was ‘liable to be revised after a reasona- 
blespan of time*.^ The available evidence for the latter 
half of the seventeenth century also suggests that the 
amount could remain fixed for as little as three years to as 
many as ten years. 4 It was equally true for the offerings 
made by the zamindars regardless of the mode of assessment 
and collection.^ As such, in spite of surveying cultivable 
lands and maintaining details of the actually cropped area 


1. It has already been mentioned that more of the zaminda- 
ris turned " ghair paimooda * and a number of zamindars 
passed out of administrative control. 

2. Account , f.i06b; Peskash documents, PC Nos.28-34, 

rtirat-i Ahmadi , I. p, 324. 

3. B.R.Grover,E1ements of continuty and change in Land 

ownership and rights from the Mughal Age to the early 
British Period ‘Presidential Address, Med. Sec IHC 
Calicut, 1976 pp 20-2 

4. Peshkash Documents, PC Nos, 1-2,5, 8-12, 14-5, 28-35, 

38, 43; Account, ff 122b-3a, 124b-6a, 166-7a, 303b-4a, 

Yad-dasht fis-sinwat pargana haveli Ahmadabad, pesh- 
kash zamxndaran, mawza Anwarsaj wghaira. PC, No. 105. 

5. Yad-dash1 , P.C.No.105. op. cit . 
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and the destur-uJ a/»ais, the peshkash, for all practical 
purposes, was not fixed on yearly basis* Since the zamindar 
paid the same amount of money for a number of years the 
or op-season-wise assessment might not have direct and con¬ 
sistent bearing on the amount thus actually paid* The crop- 
season wise assessed paying capacity of the zamindar not 
being taken into account every time it would allow the 
zamindar some degree of freedom in revenue matters even 
within those zamindari lands which otherwise were placed 
under direct administration* Also the zamindar*s income 
would be determined not only by his proportionate share but 
also by the difference in the amounts paid ( peshkash) and 
actual ly col 1ected. 

In addition to appropriating land revenue a number of 
zamindarn-i mahin-o kahin enjoyed income from other sources 
also* Some of them enjoyed revenues of the ports which were 
situated on the coastal 1 ine of Gujarat peninsula and were 
obvious centers of trading activities. ^ The xamindars of 
Hal wad and Jia Koli were allowed a share of Rs . 7/8 annas 
and Rs. 20/- respectively out of every Rs. 75/- from the 
imposts levied on merchandise at the mandis of Viramgaon, 
nakas (exit-entry points) of Hadala, Patri (Patdi). Wasaca, 


1. Ain,, II, pp 116-9 read with Ibid II, p 264 ; fiirat-i 
Ahmadi, Supplement pp 212, 214-5, Account, ff 17b. 
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Janbo, Mandat, Weekawara etc. (par^ana Viramgaon, sarkar 
Aharadabad ) . ^ Likewise the zamindar of- Patdi of the same 
pargana enjoyed a share in the revenues collected by the 

officials from the namaksar (salt-pans) located in the 
2 

zamindari. Some of the zamindars held lands and villages by 
way of ina f tn, exacted fines, levied prohibited taxes 
iabwah-1 mamnua 9 ) and resorted to plundering activities both 
on land routes and the high seas^ 

In the light of this discussion it may summarily be 
submitted that: 

Despite the fact that the zam1nda ran - i mahin-o kahin 
were more numerous, holding vast tracts of land all through 
the kharaji sarkars and enjoying wider social base, they 
were assiqned a position secondary to those of the zaminda- 
ran-I sarkarat-i peshkashi and the zamindaran-i ismi . Aeon- 
siderably large number of them had been the junior members 
and vassals of the leading chiefs of the region whose prin- 


1. Dastur-uJ amal-i mandvi qasbah Viramgaon, reproduced in 

the Account 227a~8b; ibid , f228b. The taxes were gath¬ 

ered by the state officials and the zamindars collect¬ 
ed their share from the treasury, ibid . 

2. Account ff.229-30b; for the location of the salt pans, 
Ain , II, pp 148-9; Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, p. 192. 

3. Account, ff. 101a and b; 170a, -72a; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, 

pp. 232-4, 324-5; Hasb-uJ Hukm , dt. May 1657, op.cit, 

Yad-dasht dehat tappa Chunwal am} a pargana Jhalawar, 

PC No, Kl; Surinder Gopal, Commerce T and Craft in 
Gujarat , pp. 168, 175. 
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cipalities had broken up as a result of ongoing political 


process. 

This stratum was placed under greater degree of 
administrative control. 2amindars* geographical position on 
imperial map, caste-clan bastions, productivity, manageabil¬ 
ity and the capacity to resist went a long way in determin¬ 
ing the s t a t e - 2: a m i n d a r relationship* Since these factors 
lacked uniformity and varied from place to place, the 
position of the zamindauran- l mahi n~okahI n was also at vari¬ 
ance from one another. 

Moreover, the intra-strata differences were further 
sharpened particularly during the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, during which period a process suggesting 
qualitative change in the state~zamindar relationship is 
discernable. During the period two simultaneous processes 
vi 2 ; of acquiring a qreater hold over a group and secondly 
conceding autonomy in qreater degree to the other are no¬ 
ticeable. Consequently we come across a section of the 
zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin who, by the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, had been thoroughly subjugated so much so 
that most of the shades of distinction subsisting between 
them and the Primary zamindars had b%en eroded. The other 
section that in major part had earlier been subjugated, 
emerged as truly autonomous, under only a nominal imperial 
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control. Likewise the zamlndara who had been autonomous only 


partially, aisu emerged as £u11y autonomous. Moreover, some 
of them ceased to be service render 1ng and still others 
stopped paying ///a 1 - i wajib and turned exclusively peshkashi. 
As such the intra-stratum signs of differentiation became 
more prominent where a strata of them approximated in its 
position’to the zamindaran-1 sarkart-i p&shkashi and the 
zamindaran-i ismi . Thus the process of blurring the inter- 
strata-distinguiehing features also gained currency. It may 
particularly be mentioned that the zamindars who had consol¬ 
idated their position by repelling imperial administrative 
pressure, were the ones who were relatively richer in re¬ 
sources and in command of con side n able power in men and 
material. But the zamindars whose position was relatively 
more vulnerable, were exposed to bear the maximum of imperi¬ 
al administrative pressure. It is also worth appreaciating 
that the imperial policy of promoting disunity among the 
caste-family members by entering into direct relationship 
with them and making inroads into the main source of their 
power could be pursued within its logical limits and on a 
limited scale. Therefore, the zamindars’ caste bastions 
could not be eroded to an appreciable extent for the greater 
benefit of the empire. 
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So far we have discussed features and tried to ascer¬ 
tain distinguishing characteristics of the constituent 
sections of the (Superior') 'zamindaran* as they find de¬ 
scription in the contemporary works, particularly the re¬ 
gional documents. On the basis of this discussion [Chapter 
“1(1) and (2)] and some other evidence it may be submitted 
that ; 

Forms of holding samindaris and the provisions made for 
sharing revenues were of varying nature. Though the Mughal 
had adopted an overall structure of the pattern of* rela¬ 
tionship established under the Sultans of Gujarat, it had 
consistently made efforts for acquiring greater hold over 
the zamindars. In this attempt the Mughals adopted reasona¬ 
bly flexible attitude, presumably keeping in view the 
sources of their strength and power and the capacity for 
acquiring and retaining control over them. The pattern of 
relation thus established, lacked uniformity and, conse¬ 
quently there emerged zamindaris having definite signs of 
differentation. 

Beside the manageability considerations which, by 

and large, were governed by the geo-social compulsions, the 

n 

economy factor appears to have been a strong motivating 
force behind the imperial attempts at acquiring control over 
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the zamindaris on the one hand and the zamindars’ own capac¬ 
ity to resist and repel it on the other. 

The empire pursued a definite but cautious policy 
towards the ‘symbols and sources* of zamindars' power. * 
Attempts were made to dislodge them from forts and fortress¬ 
es and convert them into instruments of administrative 
control;raze the strongholds of some recalcitrant ones to 
ground, deny them freedom of raising new ones and, in their 
stead, raise its own fortresses at commanding points. But 
the policy, presumably as it could be, was pursued to its 
logical limits and a number of zamindars, particularly the 
stronger ones, continued in possession of their respective 
s t ronghoIds. 

Caste-clan affiliations and family bonds seem to have 
constituted the main source of the Superior zamindars* 
strength in Gujarat also,^ Though the members of other 


1. For a general view of the zamindars* symbols and 

sources of power, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , 

pp.160-9. 

2. Ain. , II, pp 121-24; Mirat-i Ahmadi f I, pp 121, 143-4, 

174, 211, 213, 225-6, 262,274,285-6,326-7,369-70; Ibid , 

Suplementj pp 217-9, Account ff. 15a 18a, 70a. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi I, pp. 372-3; Ibid, Supplement pp, 

205,207,209, 213-4, 218,233; Tarikh-i Mirat-ul Alam , 

ff. 2-4; Hamilton Walter, op. cit , p.685. 

4. For some details, please see, Irfan Habib, Agrarian 

System , pp. 159-64. 
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castes and community too made inroads into the category 
presumably through state channel* Rajputs and Kalis contin¬ 
ued to be in the domineering position which the state could 
hardly erode, even though some efforts to that effect were 
made.* The well established practice of providing suitable 
means of subsistence, called jiwaee f shasun or giras to the 
leading caste-members and junior members of the family 
following the rule of primoqeniture in matters of succes¬ 
sion, might have helped the samindars in preserving unity of 
the inherittance from within and resisting pressure exerted 
from without*"* But where and when found feasible the empire 


1. For such Inroads through state channel during the 

period of Sultans of Gujarat, S.C. Misra, Rise of 

Muslim power in Gujarat pp. 204-6, during Mughal age, 
Junagadhj S.C. No, 1159 < mahaJ , Kutiyana). 

2. Rule of primoqeniture applied to the larger principal¬ 
ities, though not invariably. (For exceptional in¬ 
stance, Account) f 109b); For the grants made by head 

of family, Hamilton Walter, op. cit, I, p.618; For the 

chiefs’ concern for providing suitable means and re¬ 
spectable social status for his leading clansmen, 
Mirat-i Ahmad i, I, pp.284-5. 

The sons of petty zamindars divided, though not equal¬ 
ly, the patrimony among themselves _ the 'younger 
brothers shared alike, assigning a larger share (Motab - 
hag) to the eldest who was designated motabhagia and 
held the seal of zamindar i < Rasmala , pp 567,569-70) ; 
Treaties VI, pp. 9-10). In such cases the inherit- 
tance was not physically divided, generally, it was 
held jointly ( Treaties , VI, pp. 33,70; Appendix No, VI, 
pp xx -KX iv, Baden Powell, Land System of British 
India , London, 1889. I. p.107). The expressions such as 
brotherhood {brathri or fraternity ), brothers ( bra- 
thran) children or descendents (aw 1 ad), Rajputs 

(Rajputan), Kolis (Koliyan) etc. used to denote holder 
(s) of one and the same makan y as pointed out earlier, 
testify to the existence of collective holdings. But 
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established direct relationship with the vassals and depend- 


ents oi leading zamindars, either by eradicating or along- 
w i tb the head of family for dismembering the otherwise 
united. makan~i zamindari* ^ 

The imperial authority seems to have, though only 
exceptionally, intervened in matters concerning succession 
in larger principalities, the small zamindars appear to have 
decided the matter among themselves although they too had to 
procure confirmatory orders from the provincial authori¬ 
ties. 2 


The Mughal state had allowed the Superior zamindars to 
continue in their possessions on condition of rendering 
military service to and sharing revenues with the empire The 
service obligation, with some exceptions, was an essential 
obligation for all of them, and the zamindars had to serve, 
as they did, regardless of the .award of mansab* 


. . * Con tinued, * * 

the bhayads, according to British works, were not 
averse, under given cricumstances, to their coming into 
direct contact with the state. 

1. Please, see for exaraple the instances of Idar, Porban- 
dar, Kadi and Navanagar referred to in the preceding 
discussion. 

2. Only two instances one each relating to Dungarpur, 
Sirohi and Banswara during Akbar's reign and the last 
relating to Navanagar during Aurangzeb's reign are 
noticeable in our sources, see also, RasmaJa, pp 312, 
319-20; 340-2, Tarikh-i Soreth y pp. 96-7; Treaties , VI, 
pp. 2,4,20,77,89; Hami l ton Wa 1 ter, op. cit i. p 640. 
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The State’s share in the revenues was met under two 

ma Juf head s , viz; ma ta I ba - i. sa rka r~ i wal a (claim of Emperor) 
and the peshkash~i nizamat (tribute for the Governor). The 
former was denoted by jama and levied as peshkash from the 
zamindars of p&shkashi sarkars , and, as ma1 -i wajib from 
the rest of them. The peshkash-i nizamat was demanded on an 
annual basis, if and when a zamindar was not required to 
serve. The state made elaborate arrangements for assessing 
their paying capacity and endeavoured to enter, as far as 
possible, into direct dealing with the riaya . In this at- 


tempt 

the 

state 

met with 

appreciable success. But, 

as a 

matter 

o f 

fact, 

it could 

neither acquire 

hold in 

equa 1 

degree 

over 

a 1 1 

of them neither retain the 

acq uired 

hold 


consis tent 1y. Therefore, the Superior zamindar’ s position 
vis-a-vis the empire and the riaya was at variance from one 
another and, consequently, they bore definite signs of 
differentiation amongst themselves, thus giving rise to the 
three distinct sections who could mainly be distinguished 
on the basis of extent and degree of autonomy which they 
enjoyed within their respective possession. The pattern of 
relationship established initially witnessed some signifi- 

a 

cant changes before the onset of the eighteenth century. 

The state, on the one hand, successfully subjugated (by 
and large relatively petty) Superior zamindar thoroughly 
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and,s1 imui taneour1y conceding autonomy in greater degree to 
the other izamindars who, in the beginning had been placed 
under greater degree of administrative control- The seven¬ 
teenth century witnessed a dual process of acquiring and 
repelling the imperial hold. In this game of see-saw a 
number of the Superior zaraindars emerged stronger- The 
development led to blurring the inter-strata distinguishing 
features on the one hand and widening and intensification 
of intra-stratum differentiation. 

Secondly, the Superior zaraindars also tended to, and a 
number of them also succeeded in exchanging service for 
peshkash-i /nza/Tfat, Thirdly, some of them successfully 
transformed the nature of imperial claim from ma l - i wajib to 
peshkasb which did not necessarily bear relationship with 
the zamindar*s paying capacity 

Aiongwith the element of continuity in the attitude of 
imperial authorities towards the ‘erring* zaraindars, element 
of qualitative change is also discernable. 

With regard to the acquisition of military service and 
exaction of tribute, the Mughal state was quite insistent. 

1. For further references, Mi rat-i Ahmadiy I, pp. 189, 
256-7; ibid Supplement^ p 190, = 192,203,205-6,224- 

7,234,290-1; Jama dami Subah Gujarat, R.No. 47, Pune; 
Yaddasht haqiqat-i Peshkash-o basil sarkar Soreth PC. 
Nos, 21-4; Rasmala y pp 253-4; Treaties , VII, pp 191-2. 
Hamilton Walter, op - c i t I , p 6 45. 
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The samlndafs, at times, displayed reluctance in performing 

the enjoined duties- The garrison placed at various places 
throughout the subah under the superintendence of the Gover¬ 
nors and over all watch kept by the centre, to an apprecia¬ 
ble extent, ensured enforcement of the assigned 
obligations.* 

As regards the collection of pies h ka s h it was Governor’s 
responsibility to ensure its remittance, faujdars of sarkars 
and parganas were in direct charge. The Governor was, howev¬ 
er, required to undertake military expeditions for re-in- 
forcing the local administration, " But the nazims , or else 
some strong commander had to directly ensure its collection 
from the leading recalcitrants who could not be managed by 
the faujdars Likewise the leading recalcitrants of Surat 


1. For details of administrative arrangements, Account, ff 

74b, 93a&b; For a general view, Q Ahmad, " Faujdars of 

parganas and sarkars n , Proc, INC, 1958, pp.352-4;and 

Milieu of study under Inbroduction to the present 
studys above. 

2. Account, f. 105b; AIamgirnarnah , pp. 769-70. For expedi¬ 
tionary pruposes the subah was divided nto 30 units 
(zila) each of which consisted of specified makan-i 
zamindari number of which ranged from one to 42. 
Necessarily not corresponding to the boundries of any 
of the administrative unit a zile could be equal to or 
more than a pargana and a. sarkar* The zila seems to be 
a geo-administrtive unit, comprising specified makan-i 
zamindari along the routes adopted by the expeditionary 
forces. Accound ff. 106 b-9a. 

2. Account (f.74b) for the expeditions actually led 

against leading recalcitrants, Mi rat-i Ahmad, I, pp. 

192, 213-4, 216,239,254, 326-30. 
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region had to be dealt by the port officer, or else by a 


strong commander {Sahib-i quurwat-a fauj) 

Occasionally one or the other zamindar evaded payment 
of peshkash, abstained from performing enjoined dnties, 
defied command, plundered villagers, travellers and traders, 
rose in open rebel l ion and harbuored imperial rebels. 4 " A1 1 
such reported acts of rebelliousness invited administrative 
action which resulted in various kinds of punishment, such 
as imprisionment of zamindar, enhancement’ in the amount of 

peshkash, imposition of economic penalty and transfer or 

3 

attachment of zamindari for a while, Simultaneously, incom¬ 
petent Governors were replaced by more powerful and compe¬ 
tent ones, strong military contingents were sent from the 
centre for meeting emergency and more administrative pres¬ 
sure was brought by establishing new tbanas, or else the 
strength of the existing one was raised in the ares cf 


1. Account^ ff. 105b, 109b; Mi rat-i Ahmadi , Supplement 

pp. 206-8, 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi f 1, pp, 188, 210-17, 223-4,230,232: Vir 

Vinod , l I I , pp, 1105-11 Prince Murad's nishan dt,, 
December, 1655. op. cit Emperor Shahjahan’s Farman 

addressed to the zamindar of Sirohi, op* cit hasb-ul 
hukm , addressed to the zamindar of Bhuj, dt. May, 1657, 
op* c i t . 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 188, 210-6, 223,-4, 230, 232, 

Hasb-ul hukm, dt. May, 1657, op. cit . 
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turmoi1.* 

Incidents of samindars* rebelliousness are reported, 

more frequently, during Aurangzab-s reign* presumably sug¬ 
gesting an increase in the acts of defiance. 2 Increased 
recalcitrance seems to have infuriated the emperor who, in 
desperation, ordered the Governor, to kill the ‘mischievi- 
ous, rebellious and confirmed offenders. ! Harshness in the 
attitude of administration is equally evident from the 

actions reportedly taken against the defiants, particularly 

4 

the smaller zamindars. Non-compromising approach is also 
reflected in the acts of annexation of zamindaris, a consid- 


1 . Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 188, 210,223-4, 255-6, Hash-ul 

hukm, dt, May, 1657, op. cit . 

2. For example, please see, the rebellious activites of 
the Kolis, Rajputs and those of the zamindars of Bhuj, 
Idar, Ahmadnagar, Hyderabad, Kathiawar, Khanbali, Thhan 

Dantiwara, Nandot, Baroda region, Therad, Jagat, 

Kakrej, Mahumdabad, Jhalawar etc. Kazim, op. cit pp 
296, 771-5; Mirat-i Ahmadi , 1, pp 242-5, 253-6, 284-85 

288-91, 294-5, 325,331, 33B--7, 344-5, 370, 372-3; 

• Junagadh Sc No, 115. {Mahal Kutiyana); G.H. Khare, 
At? tihasi k Farsi Sahitya, VI, Letter No. 62 Dt. 2nd 
June, 1667, Ishwardaa Nagar, Futuhat-i AJamgiri, Delhi, 
1978, pp. 130-1; Myse, History of Dharangdhara State, 
1921, pp. 96-9 History of Kathiawar, p. 119-20. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi I, p 279; for a moderate attitude as 

adopted under the preceeding emperors, ibid . I, pp. 

165-6; A.R. Khan op . cit pp.78-90 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi i, pp. 244, 255-6. But the stronger ones 

evaded such punishment; Kazim, op. cit pp. 296, 411; 

Account f. 110b; Mirat-J Ahmadi I, pp 242-43. 
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erable number of which was extinguished during his reign. 

The evidence cited above must, however, not lead us to 
infer that the administration under Aurangzeb dealt with 
all the defiant zamindars with equal sternness, or that the 
pressure once exerted was kept up all through his reign. 
On the contrary the emperor was obliged twice to restore 
Raja Chandrasen Jhala to the gaddi of Halwad in 1680 and 
again in 1706 under mounting pressures* The zamindar was 
also able to extort the priveiege of exemption from paying 
peshkash (1680) and the Thanedari of Mhodasa ( 1706>* 2 
Likewise the ernperor compromiosed his position with the de 
facto chief of Navanagar as mentioned earlier* Besides, the 
zamindars of Jagat, Nadot, Kalis and the Bhils of many 
places rose in rebel 1 ion and seem to have evaded punishment 

' 3 

during the closing years of his reigh* During the same 
emperor’s reign the zamindars of Santalpur, Chunwal, Kakrej, 
Chehermandvi, Atlesar, Tarkesar, Jhalwar and Kalthiawar 


1. During the reign zamindaris of Navanagar, Halwad, Idar, 
Deesa, Thhan, Khanbali, one each in pargana Ahmadnager 
and Hyderabad were annexed. Mi rat-i Ahmadi I, pp. 254- 
5, 284-85, 291, 294, 325, 372, Ibid Supplement p. 202 ; 

H.K. Kamdar, ’"Conquest of Navanagar”, op . cit pp. 217- 
8; Account ff* 123ab, C.Mayse* op. cit pp 96-9. 

2*- Emperor Aurangzeb*s farman f dt, 29 Oct, 1680, Dharangd- 
hara palace collection, unindexied; C. Mayse, op,cit pp 
97-99; Mirat-i Ahmadi> 1, pp.372-73; ibid Supplement 
p,218; History of Kathiawad , pp 119-20* 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi I . p. 370 
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successful 1y turned exclusively peshkashi zor ta1 a b zamin- 
d a ra, ^ As such the empire if and when feasible, e n d e a - 

vcured to acquire greater controlling position and react 
siieati veiyi But where and when such a. position was diffi¬ 
cult to attain and retain, or else react effectively, it 
contented itself with the exaction of tribute and retrieve 
its steps rather than prosecute doubtful contest. By the 
onset uf the eighteenth century rigidity seems to have given 
way to compromising approach and some laxity. The process 
found its way into the eighteenth century when it seems to 
have acquired further momentum and unprecedented dimen- 
sions. 


i. ibldy Supplement pp. 192, 196,203,205-7, 212-3 216; yad- 

dasht: haqiqat~i peshkash-o basil sarkar Soreth, PC 

Nos, 21-4; Ac county ff.23a-7b. 
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CHAPTER 


- I I 

The Superior Zb minders 
( 1700 - 50 ) 

In the preceding discussion we noticed the zamindars of 
various descriptions, having many features in common as also 
definite signs of differentiation, within the broad category of 
Superior zamindars. It has also been observed that the empire 
made elaborate arrangements for adjusting, preserving and main¬ 
taining the often discordant interests of the zamindars and its 
own through various devices but nia i n l y by maintaining constant 
vigil and continual pressure, the degree of which varied from 
place to place. It is further noticed that during the course of 
the seventeenth! century some of the zamindars successfully re¬ 
pelled the imperial pressure and effected a favourable change in 
their position leading to gradual erosion of the inter - strata 
distinguishing features and the emergence of intra - stratum 
variations. Having been in nascent stage and confined to select 
zamindaris, the process found its, way into the eighteenth century 
and, within a few years of its opening, gained momentum and went 
on unabated, acquiring unmanageable dimensions. Gradualiy the 
zamindars greatly disturbed the entire system of balancing 
interests. There was a progressive decl i ne in the degree of 
imperial control. Much before the Mughal rule had physically 
^become extinct from Ahmadabad{1753) the Moghul authority ceased 
to exert any pressure on them. A drastic change in the condi¬ 
tions of holding zamindaris and the imperial attitude towards the 
zamindars becomes manifest. Without losing their positions, the 
various sections of Superior zamindars mingled with each other 
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and formed a single bloc. These zainindars were locked in con¬ 
test with the empire, even though they fought among themselves 
and remained disunited. Under the emerging pattern of relation- 
ship* peshkash by force survived as the only point of 
contact between them and the Mughul state. In this Chapter an 
attempt is made to discuss the elements of continuity and change 
in the position and role of the Superior zamindars in their 
relationship particularly to the Mughul state and in relation¬ 
ship with their own. In view of the emergence of almost uniform 
conditions of holding zamindaris resulting from the prevalence of 
similar circumstances, these processes are studied at one and the 
same place since they relate to all sections of the Superior 
zamindars. 

Following the example of the relatively stronger and the 
more privileged of them, the rest of the Superior zamindars too 
ceased to serve the empire. To beginwith, the mansabdai —zamindar 
of Dungarpur withdrew his troops(1701) from the provincial capi¬ 
tal in the wake of subedar Shuja’t Khan’s death (1701) in 
office.^ With the withdrawal of his troops the last of the 
zamindaran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi who had continued to furnish 


1. Account ff. 76a, 79ab, 105b, 126 b Mirat-i Ahmadi, 

Supplement , p. 225. 
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I 

specified contingents ceased to serve the empire for good. 
Thus* with the turn of the century even a mansabdar- z am .1 nda r 
could not be forced to serve in contrast to the situation during 
the seventeenth century when the same and the other zaraindars 
regardless of the award of mansab, had rendered service obedient¬ 
ly. 

The zamindaran-i ismi followed the example set by the 

zami ndaran-i sarkarat.-i peskhashi* Of the ism is those who were 

still in imperial service withdrew their troops(1701)which were 

2 

stationed at Ahmadabad. With this, all the ismis ceased to 
serve the empire for good. ^ 


1. Subsequent upon his withdrawal of troops Prince Mohd. Azam, 

the next subedar suinmonned the zamindar. But he did not 
show up. Later on subedax * Firozjang and Shahamat khan led 
expedition into the territory. The zamindar, however, 
refused to call on the subedars Account ff. 79ab, 126b, 

please see also 1 b i d t f. 105 b and Mirat.-i Ahmadi, Supple- 

ment p.225. 

2. Account ff. 79b, 112a? Nirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement p.229. 

Similar inference may be drawn from the detailed description 
of contemporary events given in our sources. During the 
course of the seventeenth century the Mi rat, on a number of 
occassions as noted earlier, specifies the zamindars who 
served the nazims. In subsequent years (1702-50) such 

references in regard to the above mentioned zamindars disap¬ 
pear altogether. But the flirat-J Ahmadi, at another place 
( Ibid , I pp 173-4; Ibid , S u pp 1emen t , pp. 224-5, 228-9 (and 

following him the other works of later date trace the devel¬ 
opment to the year of Aurangazeb’s death (1707). See, for 

example, Treaties, VI, pp. 93, 98, 203, 210, 229; Rasmala, 

pp. S56-67. Bombay Gazetteer , I I pp. 119, 213, 219. From 
the evidence cited in the previous and the present Chapter, 
It would appear that the process was a gradual one and 

didnot emerge and develop all of a sudden in 1707. 

3. Account ff 79b, 112a 
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The tendency to abstain from rendering military service 
is 1 ikewi.se wei 1 evident in the case of zamindaran-i mahin-o 
kahin also, a number of whom had already ceased to serve, as 
noted in the preceding Chapter. But unlike the above mentioned 
zamindars this stratum continued to serve for a little longer and 
withdrew only gradually. Leading ones among them withdrew their 
troops from the place of postings along with the zamindars of the 
other sections.^ But some of them whose zamindaris were located 
in the areas adjoining the provincial seat of power, responded to 
the subedar' s call (1707) and furnished troops to fight the 
invading Maratha forces soon after emperor Aurangazeb's death. 4 
A little later (1714) one Jassa zamindar is noticed in the compa¬ 
ny of subedar Daood Khan, informing him of the high handedness of 
the zamindar of Navanagar. Later on (1724-25), subedar Mubariz- 
ul mulk is reported to have summoned the zamindars to join his 
standards* for pushing the Marthas out of the subah. ^ Mom in Khan 
the subedar (1737-43) had also asked Jatta, zamindar of Antrasiaa 
and the Kolis of Mandwa to present, themselves for defending the 
ford and passage of Kho 1 wad, I t was apparently a cal l for duty 
but no zamindar is mentioned as having responded to it. 


1* Account f. 112a. 

2. Mi rat- i Ahmad i, f. P.37 7. 

3. Akhbaraty 2489, 7th Shoban, 3rd R.Y. of Farrukhsiyar. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II. p, 86. 

5. Ibid, II, p.258. 
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No evidence suggesting any actual attempt by the pro¬ 
vincial authorities tu enforce the military obligation is avail¬ 
able in the pages of contemporary, near - contemporary arid later 
works. Instead, the provincial authorities resorted to the 
cot lection of peshkash through expeditionary forces specifical ly 
led for that purpose. Such expeditions were led by the Nazims, 
or sometimes by an equally strong commander,^ Gradually it 
became a norm. As a corollary to the development which indicates 
a definite change in the zamindars’ attitude^, the nature of 
economic claim, mode and method of its assessment and collection, 
as would be examined below, underwent a drastic change. 

It seems worthwhile to examine the observation of the 

Mi rat-i Ahmad i that ’’whenever the Nazim-i subah leads an exped i- 
3 

tion fl the zamindars pay peshkash . Presumably no tributs was paid 
without this coercion and this point itself indicates the process 
and pattern of the emerging mode of Mughal-zamindar relationship 
in the context of time and space. 

Collection of peshkash through expeditionary forces led 
by the Nazims as a matter of routine is in direct contrast to the 
ways and means of collecting it during the seventeenth century 
when such a course of action was adopted under extraordinary 


1. Ibid , I. ppl.73-4; Ibid, Supplement , pp. 224-5, 229; Account 

ff. 15a, 74b, 107a. For the expeditions actually led for 

the purposes Mirat-i Ahmadi II. pp. 10-11, 20-4, 27, 40-i, 

43-5, 50-1, 53, 57, 93, 233, 257, 260, 271, 303, 324-8, 330, 

341, 344, 394, 396, 398 etc. 

That was why, it seems that all the zamindari makans came to 
be designated mehwas. Account, ff. 74b, 107a, 112b~13b. 

Mirat~i Ahmadi; I, pp 173-4’ Ibid, Supplement, 

229. 
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pp. 


224-5, 



circumstances and against the strong recalcitrants in 
particular. 1 As the situation, according to the Ml rat necessitat- 

ed the presence of nazims in "each pargana" at the head of a 
strong force* it emphatically reveals the defunct state of parga - 
na and sarkar level administration with regard to its dealing 
with the Superior zamindars who had turned bold and strong enough 

o 

to successfully defy the faujdars and other local officials. The 
continued necessity of leading expeditions each year for the 
collection of peshkash is also indicative of the absence of a 
permanent solution at the local level- 4 

Some information which casts light on the changing 
attitude of the Superior zamindars and, by implication, on the 
ineffectiveness of the routine administration, is also available. 


1- Beside the expeditions mentioned in the text, the Nazims 
were also required to undertake such expeditions for re¬ 
inforcing local administration Account , ff. 106 b~7a. 

2. Mirat.~i Ahmadi t Supplement , p. 229. 

3. According to a regional work (rtirat-i Mus tafabad, pp. 150, 

156) the faujdars and the thanedars waited for the arrival 
of watangiri forces in the areas of their respective juris¬ 
diction, At the arrival of such forces they merely assisted 
the Nazim . The work also reports that from the fourth 

decade of the eighteenth century active support of the 

locally influential nobles had become a necessity for the 
nazims for collecting peshkash from the zamindars of sarkar 
Soreth. The Mirat also indicates that the local nobles 
accompanied these force and mediated between them and the 
zamindars. Mirat~i Ahmadi II. pp. 93-4-, 244. 

4. Combining more than one official positions into one hand 

(i.e. executive and revenue) may, in the present context, be 
seen as an attempt apparently made for strengthening offi¬ 
cials 9 hand who, on their part, might have clamoured for 
acquiring such a privileged status. The attempted solution 
instead of providing a respite to the administration, proved 
harmful for the state as well as the riaya . For references, 

please see Political Milieu under Introduction to this 
workand Chapter VIl below. 
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The situation necessitating the leading of expeditions 
seems to have partly arisen as early as the period of the sube- 
dari of Prince Mohd. Azam(1701~1704) and subsequently it came to 
stay for the rest of the period. The Prince had been able to 
ensure remittances of peshkash , presumably through routine admin¬ 
istrative channel from two of the zamindaran-i ismi and a number 
of zam indaran-i mahin-o kahin , even though expeditions are not 
reported to have been led during his period of administration. 1 
But the fact that all the zamindaran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi 
(100%), 13 of the zamindaran-i ismi (87%) and a considerably 

large number of the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin (74%) evaded 
payment, speaks of the emerging ineffectiveness areas of the 
routine administrative channel, demanding intervention of the 

o 

higher authority. Hence the Nazims had to step in.* 1 

During the period of administration of Prince Bedar 
Bakht, the next (interim) subedar "no expedition - no peshkash". 


1. Mirat-i Ahmad i, I. pp. 346-57. The prince had only reluc¬ 
tantly accepted the subedari of Gujarat and shown his un¬ 
willingness to continue there, for he had found the subah 
"not congenial" for himself. ibid. Also, the prince had to 
deny the Marathas an entry into South Gujarat, in which 
parts they roamed all through his period of subedarIbid 
For the remittance of peshkash, please see Account , ff. 
126b, 127a; Haqiqat-i naziman-i Gujarat , pp. 53-4; Peshkash 

docs, P.C. Nos. p8-p!9, p25-26, p37, 


2. The peshkash documents contain detailed information about 
peshkash for the years 1701-24 concerning 160 zamindaran-i 
mahin-o kahin . Taking the giure (160) as 100 for calculation 
purposes, it would appear that of them only 42 zamindars 

i.e. 26% remitted the peshkash. Ibid , P. C. Nos. p8-pl9, 
p25-26, p37; Account, ff. 126b-27a. 
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situation comprehending almost al1 the Superior zamindars seems 
to have emerged, and, come tu stay. The Peshkash documents and 
other works of the period do not mention any amount of pe s h ka. s h 
having been exacted from any of the zamindars of peshkhashi 
sarkars, the ismis and 160 of the 518 zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin 
details of whose offering are available for the period covering 
^ e suofidsf js of Prince Bedar Bakht and his successor, Ibrahim 
Khan (17 0/). The Mir a t too does not mention any watang i r i expe¬ 
dition as having been led during thei r days of administration* t 
may be pointed out in brief that any amount of pashkash exacted 
from the zamindaran-i sarkarat-i peshkashi and the zamindaran-i 
ism l is invariably associated with the watangiri expeditions' led 


1. Peshkash Docs. P . C» op. ci t. 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi; I, pp. 367-74, 374-81, To reinforce the 

argument it may further be pointed out that the zamindars of 
Soreth-region are not recorded to have offered peshkash 
during the periods of subedari of Ghaziud-din Khan (1708- 
10), Asad Khan (1712), Dawood Khan (1713-15), Maharaja Ajit 
Singh (1719-21 i.e. second tenure) and Nizam-ul mulk (1723- 
24) who are also not mentioned to have led expeditions into 
the region. Peshkash docs, P.C. Nos. p 9, p 14, p 20, p 30, 
p 39, read with Mi rat-i Ahmadi, l. pp 382-400, 40 1-13 Ibid 

II. pp 21-38 47-54, and 58-82; But Ghazi-ud dinKhan, Shaha- 
mat Khan (1713), the Maharaja (2nd tenure) are mentioned to 
have led expeditions into Ahmadnagar and Jhalawar (sarkar 
Ahmadabad); Daood Khan into saxkar Pattan and Nizam-ul 
Mulk’s naib Hamid Khan into Jhalawar, Mirat-i Ahmadi I. pp 

382-89, 398-400, ibid II, pp 21-36, 58-82. The zamindars of 
the same areas are accordingly reflected to have paid pesh¬ 
kash to the same subedars Peshkash Docs, P.C, Nos. p 8, piO, 
p12, p25-6, p28, p31. 
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into their respective t.err iutiries for the purpose. Likewise 
the peshkash documents reflect the peshkash as having been exact¬ 
ed only from those zam indaran - j mah j n-a kah j n whose areas had 
been visited by the watanglri forces'^ As such it may be main¬ 
tained that a no expedition - no peshkash- situation had, by and 
large, emerged from the period of Prince Bedar BakhtVs 
subedar j\ ^ 


The peshkash-1 nizamat , an annual claim ( peshkash-1 
harsala) came to be collected irregularly, A careful examination 
of the recorded expeditions led.in prevailing circumstances of no 
expedition-no peshkash reveals that the expeditionary forces 
lacked comprehension of the time and space. To beginwith, the 


1. Account ff. 105 b, 110 b, 110 a- lib, 113b, 122a. 126b, 

Mirat-J Ahmadi , II, pp 9, 11* 20-7, 41, 45-6, 112-3,; Ibid, 
Supplement , pp. 226, 232, 234, 238, 26 1. Mukhtasar Tar i kh -1 
Gujarat; ff. 60-61. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi> II, pp 9-11, 20, 27, 41, 43-6, read with 

Peshkash Documents, P.C. Nos. p2, p5, p8, p20, p25, p38, 

p39b, p40, to mention few. 

But the point in case of zamIndaran-i mhain-o kahin may not 

be pressed too far. Some of them, particularly the ones 

whose possessions being situated in the area adjoining Ahuia 
dabad were within easy reach, remitted the peshkash regu¬ 
larly, as late as, if not later than 1721-22 without having 
been forced by the expeditionary forces. Mawazna-i dehsala, 
dehat pangana haveli Ahmadabad 1127 to 1139 fasli y P. C. 

3. An identical situation though on a limited scale, as seen 
earlier, had started emerging during Prince Mohd Azam’s 
period of subedari . 
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to realise the 


1 

expeditionary forces could not be led each year 


pashkash which, 

otherwise, 

was to be exacted every 

year. 

For 

i ti¬ 

tance, Pri nee 

Mohd. Bedar 

Bakht and Ibrahim Khan 

are 

nei 

the r 

reported to have 

1ed any wa 

tangiri expeditions nor 

shown 

t o 

have 


levied peshkash during the periods (1705-8) of their subedaris * 2 
Among the 2ann ndaran—1 sarkax'at—x peshkashi the zamindar of 
Dungarpur faced the expeditionary forces thrice in 1709, 1711 and 

1722; that of Bhuj only twice in 1720-21 and 1730-31; and the 
zamindars of Sirohi, Banswara, Ramnagar and Sunt each faced It 

only once sometime before 1721-22 during the course of 48 
3 

(1702-S0)* They did not pay any amount during the 


year s 
rest 


1. Thus during the times of uncertainties at the imperial 

centre, wars of succession, internal strifes, transfer and 

forcible eviction of subedai's from the office, mounting 
Maratha pressure, other internal engagements such expedi¬ 
tions were not led. Mi rat-i Ah wad i, 1. pp. 365-77; lbid t II 
pp. 13-20, 23-4, 27-8, 37-9, 42, 103-6, 155-8, 164, 177-80 

etc. Please see particularly, Ibid , II pp. 51-3, 58-64, 

195-238, 269, 275-6, 397-8, when the expeditions could not 

be led due to the reasons stated above. The striking capac¬ 
ity of the watangiri expeditions might have been conditioned 
by the resistance put up by the zamindars and the presence 
and activities of the harathas in and around the subah. The 
Marathas who had been making inroads into the subah since 

1701, had become quite active, particularly in Southern 
Gujarat from 1715 onward. Excepting Shahamat Khan, Mubariz- 
ul mulk and Maharaja Abhay Singh no other subedar could lead 
expeditions into these parts of the subah. 

2, Mi rat-i Ahmadi , 1. pp 346-82. 

3. Ibid , II, pp. 41, 112-3; Account ff. 105b,- lib, 126b; 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement pp. 226, 232, 234, 238, 266. 

Though the mataiba-i sarkar-i wa I a in regards to Dungarpur 
and Banswada was assigned (1717) in the tankhwah gagir of a 
member of the house of Udaipur, but the peshkash-i Nizamat 
stood due and could not be realized. Later on, Sarbuland 
Khan (1722-23) forced the zamindar of Dungarpur to accept 
the payment of the peshkash. But in view of the interven¬ 
tion of Rana of Udaipur the zamindar was absolved of the 
responsibility. The exemption thus granted in the Rana's 

favour, was never revoked. Account, ff. IlOa, 118b; Mukhta- 
sar Tarikh~i Gujarat . ff. 60-61; Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp. 45-6. 
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of the period when expeditions were not led into their lands. As 
such the samindaran-J s-ar karat- 1 peshkashi ceased to be an effec¬ 
tive part of the empire before the close of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, particularly so far as the sharing of 
their revenues is concerned. 1 ' 


Thus zamindar of Dungarpur paid peshkash for the last time 
in 1711. Subsequently the zamindar was forced in 1722 but, 
as pointed out in the preceding note, the amount was not 
real ized. Sirohi paid it for the last time sometime between 
the years 1713 and 1716. Raranagar, Sunt and Banswara made 
their last offerings sometime before 1721-22. Account. ff. 
105b, 110b, 122a, 126b-7a. 

The zamindar of Bhuj made his last offering in 1720-21. In 
the year 1730-31, the territory was invaded again and the 
zamindar had also agreed to pay 10,00,000 mehmud is. But the 
nazim demanded more. After a long battle the subedar was 
forced to beat the treat empty handed. It happened to be 
the last attempt for realizing peshkash. Later he enjoyed 
virtual exemption. 

It seems to be worth pointing out that the zamindar of Bhuj 
did not break off his relation with and continued to accept 
the suzerainty of Mughal empire. The zamindar of Bhuj is 
reported to have submitted arz-i ali alongwith 100 asharfis 
sometime between 1730-1733 during the subedari of Maharaja 
Abhay Singh {1730-1737). n Raja Lakhpa t, the next zamindar 
sent offerings which consisted of local specialities. He 
was favoured with the grant of a farman, a khilat and the 
title of Mirza-Raja. He had also hoped to get the subedari 
of Thatta which he was not favoured with. Account 1056, 
11a; Mirat-i Ahmadi> II p.245. The said zamindar and his 
successors retained the title even during the British days 
as is evident from the documents carrying the epithet Mirza 

Raja Maharao Shri. available in the personal archives of 

the present descendent of the house. Please see also 

Sorabji Jahangir, Representative Men of India, London . 
1387, p 29; For the similar offerings made on earlier occa¬ 
sion Murad’s hasb-uJ Hukm, May, 1657 op cii; Emperor 
Murad’s farman , 20 Dec, 1658 Op cit ; for the occassions when 

such offerings were to be made,.. Account , f. 856. 
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In the same way the ura tang ir i expedition* could not be 


led into the territories of the zaminda ran -i ismi on regular 
basis and, therefore, the peshkash could not be realized annual” 
1y. Thus our sources do not mention any such expedition to have 
been led into their lands during the periods of subedarl from 
Prince Mohd. Azam to that of Asad Khan (1702-12) and later on 
during the tenures of Maharaja Ajit Singh (1719-21, 2nd tenure), 
Nizam-ul mu 1k (1723-24), Maharaja Abhay Singh (1730-37) and 
during the post-Monin Khan period ( 1743-50) * * The other subedats 

who had actually led expeditions, could not manage it on a regu- 

2 

lar (annual) basis' Also, the wa tangi ri forces, as and when 

3 

led, could not march into the territory of each of the ismis . 
Putting the infermation zamindar-wise it would be seen. 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmad i; I. pp. 374-81, 382-89, 390-93; Ibid , II. pp 

3-11, 47-87, 277-362, 366-98; Feshkash Docs, P. C. Nos. p 4b, 

pi6, pi9, p22, p23, p33, p39. 

2. For example, please see rtirat-i Ahmadi; I pp. 382-89, 401- 

13, Ibid, II pp 39-47; and particularly Ibid . II pp. 13-20, 
27-8, 37-9, 275-76. 

3. For instance, Shahamat Khan (1713) could cover Nadot; Dawood 

Khan could visit Navanagar; Maharaj Ajit Singh (1715-17) 
could reach Navanagar, Porbandar, Kesoj and Pharkar and 
Momin Khan could lay hands on Navanagar only. Ibid . I. pp. 

382-9, 401-13, Ibid . II pp 4-11, 39-47, 278-76; Account ff. 

112a-13b, Feshkash Docs, P. C, Nos. p!6, p22, p28, p33, p39. 
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that the zamindar of Navanagar faced the watangiri expeditions on 
six occasions, that of Raj pi pi a on four occasions and the ones of 
Porbandar, Kesoj and Pharkar faced them twice each during the 
year 1702-SO** There were still others who seem to have escaped 
attention of the wa tangiri forces all through the period*^ 

The ismis seem to have ceased to share their revenues 
with the empire from 1725-26, excepting Navanagar who made its 
last offering to the watangiri forces in 1742.^ In this way 
they happened to be next only to the zamindaran-i sarkarat - i 
peshkashi . 

The position of the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin with 
regard to the offering of peshkash-i nizamat. was not much dif¬ 
ferent from the above discussed constituents of the Superior 
zamindars. An analysis of the information concerning the watan- 
giri expeditions undertaken by the provincial authorities avail¬ 
able in the pages of the Hi rat-i Ahmadi and the details of zamin¬ 
dar wise peshkash exacted by subedars from the times of prince 
Mohd.Azam (1701-4) to those of Nizam-ul Mu 1k (1723-24) reflected 
in the peshkash papers strongly suggests that the tribute was 
collected only irregularly. Thus, for instance, the zamindars of 
Sabarkantha region { sarkar Ahmadabad) are shown not to have paid 


1. Mlrat-i Ahmadi , I. pp 348, 409; Ibid II. pp 11, 44, 94, 98- 

9, 276; Ibid, Supplement pp. 228-38; Account, ff. 46b, 112a- 

13b, 126b-27a; Peshkash Docs, P.C. Nos* p3, p4, pl6-pl7, 

p!9, p22, p25, p28, p33, p39, p47. 

2. The zamindars of Fatehpur, Pol and Kukramunda are shown to 
have paid no peshkash during the period. Account, f. 113b. 

3. For details please see the preceeding and the following 
discussion. 
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peshkash during the periods of administration of Sarbuland khan 
{1712)* Daaod Khan (1713-15) and Maharaja Ajit Singh (1715-17) in 
the peshkash papers*’ Likewise these subedars are not mentioned 
to have led utatangirl expeditions into the region* ^ Similarly 
the ^andndars of Pattandeo (sarkar Soreth) did not pay peshkash 
to Ghazi-ud din Khan (1708-10), Shahamat Khan (1711) Sarbuland 
Khan (1713) and Maharaja Ajit Singh’s naib Mehar Ali Khan (1719- 
20, second tenure).' The Mi rat too does not mention any expedi¬ 
tion to have been led into the area held by them* 4 To put the 
information briefly, it may be seen that none of the subedars 
from Prince Mohd. Azam to Nizam-u1 muik (1701-24) could exact 
peshkash-i nizamat from all of the 160 zamindaran-i mahin-o ka.hin 
details of whose offerings are available. 0 

Statistical analysis of the subedar- zamindar-wise 
information contained in the peshkash papers further clarifies 
the point under review. None of the 160 zamindars (taken as 
100) paid peshkash to Prince Bedar Bakht, Ibrahim Khan and Asaf- 
ud dawla; whereas Shahamat Khan, Dawood Khan, Maharaja. Ajit 
Singh, Khan- i daw ran, Maharaja Ajit Singh (Second tenure)., 


1. Peshkash Docs, P.C. Nos. p8, p25, p26. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi y I pp. 396-97, 401-13? Ibid II pp 1-14. 

3. Peshkash Docs. P.C. Nos. p9, p37. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi; I, pp. 382-9, 396-7, 398-400, 401-13, Ibid 

II. pp 21-38. 

5. Ibid I. pp. 267-74, 374-81, 382-90, 396-400, 401-13, Ibid . 

II. pp 2-14, 16-8, 21-38, 39-46,- 48-83 read with Peshkash 

Doc s. P. C. Nos. Op. cit. 
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Muizuddawia and Nizam-ul mulU could exact it respectively from ii 


(7%), 5 (3%), 18 (11%), 91 (57%), 75 (47%), 3 (2%), 102 (64%) and 

2 (less than 2 %) of the 160 zamindaran-j mahin-o kahin . 1 

Moreover the sub&dars as pointed out earlier, could not 
lead expeditions every year and cover the whole of the subah even 

r-y 

during the entire duration of their respective tenures. 4 

The watangiri forces, as and when led, did not cover 
the entire subah and, as mentioned earlier, all the zamindars 
could not be forced to offer p&shkash on every occasion. Ac¬ 
cording to the information contained in the Mirat.-i Ahmad i 
Ghaziuddin Khan led expedition into Sabar Kantha and some other 
parts of sarkar Ahmadabad; naib-subedar Sarbuland Khan and his 
naib could cover Chunwal, Sagwara, and Chorasi areas; Dawood Khan 
visited Sabarkantha, Kathiawar, Halar, and parts of Rattan; 
Maharaja Ajit. Singh covered the zaaiindar is situated in some parts 
of sarkar Ahmadabad, Sabarkantha region, Soreth and Halar areas; 
Khan-i Dawran's naib could not go beyond Baroda, Sabarkantha and 


1- Peshkash Docs, PC Op. cit . 

2. For more information about the areas covered by the expedi¬ 
tionary forces please see discussion in the following pages. 
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parts of Soreth. 1 As such all the areas thus covered by expedi¬ 
tionary forces put together, any of the Nazim could not. cover 

whole of subah even during his entire tenure, much less every 
yea r . 

From the evidence cited above it must, not however, be 
concluded that the watangiri forces would have succeeded in 
exacting peshkash from each zamindar of the parts of subah thus 
visited by them. For instance, Maharaja Ajit Singh led expedi¬ 
tions into boreth region. But he could not levy peshksh on the 
zamindars of Dharai, Dhak and J unagadh parganas of the sarkar .^ 
bimilarly, Khan-i Dawran’s naib visited the same sar kar for 
col lecting peshkash. But he failed to capture it from the zamin- 

dars of pargana Amreli, Bhimrad, Rajkot etc situated within the 
3 

same sarkar. Likewise Muizuddawla had not been able to exact 
peshkash from the zamindars of pargana Ghoga, Baxra, fledra etc. 
situated within the region visited by him’ 44 ' Also the watangiri 
forces could not necessarily exact peshkash from all zainindars of 
a pargana , much less of a sarkar y actually visited by them- For 


1- Mirat~i Ahmadi , I pp. 382-89, 396-97, 401-13; Ibid LI. pp 2- 

11 , 12 - 20 . 


2. Peshkash Docs; P.C . Nos. p 31-6 read with Mirat-i Ahmadi II, 

pp 2-11. 


3. 

Peshkash 
iAhmadi , 

Docs , P.C . Nos . 
II. pp. 12-20. 

P 

CO 

p 

35, 

P 

38 

r ead 

with 

Mirat - 

4. 

Peshkash 

Docs, P.C. Nos. 

P 

19, 

p 

33, 

P 

35 

r ead 

with 

Mirat~ 


lAhmadi; II. pp. 38-47. 
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instance, out of 14 zamindars of pargana Banswara ( sarkar Soreth) 
Maharaja A jit Singh and Khan-i Dawran exacted peshkash from seven 

zamindars each but Muizuddaw1 a could succeed in capturing it from 
six only, ^ 

Out of the eleven zamindars of pargana Ranpur ( sarkar 
Soreth) the above mentioned three subedars could levy peshkash 
from three, two and nine zamindars respectively.^ Likewise out of 
the IS zamindars of pargana Pattan, Dawood Khan, the Maharaja, 
khan-i Daw ran naib and fiuizuddaw 1 a could exact peshkash res pec- 

. 3 

tiveiy from 11, 13, 12 and 6 zamindars* Evidently coverage of 
*v«a tangi t' i forces was neither comprehensive and nor even inten¬ 
sive, a situation which must have provided the zamindars an 
opportunity to evade payment of otherwise a regular claim of 
Mugal State, 

Instances of evading payment of peshkash and offering 
it only irregularly may further be highlighted by citing a few 
examples of representative nature for the years 1701-24. Holders 
of relatively large sized zamindaris in favourable geo-social 
setting far off the provincial seat of power, like those of Bhim- 
rad, Palitana, Jagat and others ( sarkar Soreth) could be forced 
to pay peshkash only once* ^ Similarly the zamindars of Sonkhera 
and Sankhani holding lands in the hilly tract on the outskirts of 


1. Peshkash Docs? P.C. Nos. p5, p7, p32-33. 

2. Ibid , P.C. No. p!9. 

3. Ibid , P. CL No p25. 

4. Ibid P.C. Nos pi7- p20. Please see also the zamindars of 

pargana Laathi, Morwada, Santalpur, Chorwar bandar etc. for 
the same type of instances. Account, ff. 120b, 123a, 124a. 
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sarkar Champaner could be obliged to pay it only once during the 

period. * But the zamindars of mawza Limbda of pagana Chhad 
(sar/rar Soreth) holding a small sized zaniindari though in a far 
off area, was forced to surrender tribute four times during the 
same period. On the other hand, the zainindar of Lakhtar who 
held his lands in Jha lawad (pargana Viramgaon) In close proximity 
to Ahniadabad but noted for its recalcitrant J ha l a Rajputs, sur¬ 
rendered peshkash only once.^ But the zamindars who held their 
zamindaris in pargana Ahmadnagar, an area by and large plain and 
relatively within easy reach from Ahmadabad, paid it from there 

A 

to five times. More particularly mention may be made of the 
petty zamindars of pargana haveii Ahmadabad who offered peshkash 
regular 1y as late as 1723-24, subsequently surrendering it only 
irregularly under the pressure of arms.'^ It was, evidently, not 
merely the element of irregularity in leading military expedition 
that counted but also, and quite prominently the zamindars’ own 
resourcefulness that went a long way in deciding the chances of 
evading payment of peshkash. 


1. Peshkash Docs, P.C. Nos. p 27. 

2. Ibid , P.C. No. p 14. 

3. Ibid P.C. Nos. p29. 

4. For instance see Bhiinji and A jab Singh, the zamindars of 

mawza Kaher ; Dayal and Ajab Singh of mawza Karaadi ; Jassa 
and Jiwaji etc. holding zamindaris in the pargana. P.C. 
No. p8. 

5. For example, the zamindar of mawza Anwarsej and that of 

Muzaffarpur paid it the same way. Mawazna-i dehsala dehat 
pargana have}! Ahmadabad, 1127 to 1139 fas II, P.C. 
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It may, therefore* be concluded that the collection uf 
p&shkash depended on leading military expeditions and the zamih- 
dars 1 capacity to resist and evade its imposition. The expedi¬ 
tions, moreover, were led only irregularly. Consequently, the 
peshkash could be exacted only irregularly. It follows that long 
before the Marathas’ emergence as a serious contestant for power 
on the provincial political scene from 1722-23, the peshhash-i 
nizamat (or, peshkash-i harsala as it was termed) which had been 
a duly established ‘annual claim’ of empire, acquired the form of 
a 'casua1 claim'. 

During the post-Muizuddaw1 a period, or for that matter 
after the Marathas 1 appearance as serious contender for power 
(1723-50), the capacity of administration for effecting assess¬ 
ment and collection of peshkash deteriorated further. Thus from 
the table given below it would appear that 
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pe riad of 
sub&dari 



Number of th* 
e k peditiana 
1 ed d u rin g 
the tenure 


Nizam- u l mu 1 k 1 


c 

i 

<i 723-24) 

! J ha I awar 

(sarkar 1 



Ahmadabad) J one 

Sarbuland 

o 

!Sarkar 

4 

Ahmadabad ! six 

Khan*- 

)Sarkar 

Bharauch \ three 

< 1724-30 ) 

1 Sarkar 

Soreth } three 


\Sarkar 

Pattan ; two 


! Sa r ka r 

Baroda I one 

Maharaja 

I Sar ka r 

i 

Ahmadabad ! one 

Abhay Singh 3 

\Sarkar 

Baroda \ one 

( 1730-37 ) 


l 

i 

Mamin Kha 

!Sarkar 

i 

Ahmadabad ! five 

{ 1737-43 ) 

I Sarkar 

Pa t tan J two 


*. Sarkar 

Bharauch 1 two 


J Sarkar 

Soreth ! one 

l 

Muf takhar 

l Pargana have] 

i : 

Khan 3 5 


Ahmadabad ! one 

( 1743 ) 

I Pargana ha vat 

i ; j 



Bharauch ! one 

J awanraa rd 

I Sarkar 

i 

Ahmadabad ! four 

Khan 6 

\ Sarkar 

Pattan \ two 

{ 1743-53 ) 

l Sarkar 

Soreth »' one 


1* tlirat-i Ahmad i, II pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid , II, pp 50-1, 55-6, 92-5, 97-9, 102-3, 106-7, 110-2, 

P&shkash Docs P. C. No. p3G. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 143-4, 183,192-93. Even these expe 

ditions were led to chastise the Marathas and a rebellious 
noble. The Subedar failed miserably against the Marathas 
and withdrew from the subah> leaving the affairs in the 
hands of his naib . During this period the task of collect¬ 
ing peshkash was assigned to leading nobles on ijara . 

They too could not make a headway. For references, please 
see discussion in Chapter IV below. 

4. Ibid , II. pp 242-8, 257-8, 262-6, 275-6. 

5. Ibid . II pp 285-6, 298-9. • 

6. ibid II 351, 353, 375, 390, 397-8, 411-2. 
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The watangiri forces could cover much less parts of the 
areas thus visited by them* Also the watangiri expeditions could 
be led much less frequently during the period <1723-50) as com¬ 
pared to the earlier period (1701-22), presumably due to the 
internal strifes, activities and presence of Maratha forces that 
kept the Mugha 1 s on a tight rope and the increasing resistance 
put up by the zamindars. 

As compared to the other two constituents of the cate¬ 
gory of the Superior zamindars, the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin 
continued to surrender peshkash more often and even after the 
others had ceased doing it* But more resourceful amongst them 
could not be forced after the close of the third decade of the 
century. Withdrawal of this section from the imperial net was a 
bit slow and gradual. 

That the capacity of the provincial authorities to 
effect collection of peshkash from 3 the Superior zamindars had 
considerably eroded even before the appearance of Marathas as a 
worth reckoning political power in the subah may further be 

highlighted by examining another piece of information - zamin- 

dar wise amount of p&shkash which was actual ly paid. A study of 
the amount may possibly clarify whether the irregularly levied 
exactions were inclusive of the dues of the period when the 
collection had not been effected. It may also be of some use 
for ascertaining the pattern of ongoing change concerning the 
magnitude of state demand on zamindars. 
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On the basis of statistics available for the samindaris 
of Durgarpur and Kutch it may be inferred that the zamindaran-i 
s&rkarat-i peshkash i paid the peshkash which, in comparison to 
the others happens to be minimal. The zamindar of Dungarpur who 
had not paid matalba-i sarkar-j wala calculated against th ejama 
(1,60,00,000 dam) at least during the years 1702-17, paid a total 
of Rs.200,000 as peshkash-i nlzamat during 1702-50 i.e. for a 
period of 48 years. The annual average (200,000/48) comes to 
Rs.4166/- as against the required minimum of Rs1.00,000/- per 
annum i.e. he paid 4.02% of what he was under the obligation to 
pay. ^ The zamindar of Bhuj surrendered 600,000 jami (1702-50) 
which comes to 12500 jami per annum as against the required 

minimum of 6,79,440 jami per annum, he thus paid less than 2% 

2 

of the what was due. 


1. Account , ff. 79b, 105b, 126b; Peshkash Docs, P.C* Nos. 8, 

10-12, 14, 16, 10-9, 20,25, 33-4, 37; Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp 
45~6, Ibid, Supplement pp 226, 234, 238, 266. Even if we 

donot take into account the period (1722 onward) when (1722) 
the claim was written off in favour of Rana of Chittor, the 
zamindar paid Rs. 2 lacs for a period of 20 years i.e. © 
Rsl.0,000/- per annum which comes to 10 % i.e., less by 90% 
of the amount due for the period. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II 112-13; Account ff. 110b-lla. 
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Collectively both the samindars paid BOO, 000 i.e, 0 1607 


a j=i aga i ns t 

the required 

sum of 7,77, 

440 per annum, 

paid 21.3% 

of what was 

due. 




A 

similar position emerges 

in regard to the 

zamindaran- 

i i sm i also. 

Of the 15 

ismis of whom 

detailed data are available 

for five* thus: 




Zamindari 

Foshkash 

muqa r riri~ 

harsala 

A m o u n t 

pa i d 

{1701-50) 

Average per 

annum 

payment 

Percan t 

Navanagar 

1,50,000 

6,77,000 

13540 

9 

Po 1 

2,500 

7,500 

150 

6 

Lunawara 

80,000 

1,67,000 

3540 

4. 4 

Kesoj 

30,000 

13, 400* 

268 

O 

CD 

Pharkar 

15,000 

2, 000 

40 

0.26 

Grand Total 

2, 77,800 

8,66,900/50 17336 

6 % 

As compared 

to the zamindaran -i sarkarat-i peshkashi 

who paid 

21.3%, the 

ism is paid 

6 % Though 

both the sections 

paid much 


1. Account ff. 113a-15b; Feshkash Docs 16, 23, 25, 33; Mirat- 
i Ahmadi , I, pp 409, Ibid II pp 11, 44, 94, 98, 276. 

It must be kept in mind that Navanagar and Lunawara had also 
captured maJ - i wajib paying lands (references follow), and 
the lands of Pol were located not far off the provincial 
seat of power. 
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less than they were under the obligation to pay, the ismis bore 
a little more burden in comparison to the zamindars of p&shkashl 
sarkars* 

From the data of p&shkash which is available for 160 
out of 518 zamindaran-i mhain-o kahin^ it would appear that they 
too bore much less burden during the years 1704-22 as compared to 
the first few years (1701-4) of the century. But they bore a 
greater burden as compared to the other two sections of the 
category of Superior zamindars. 


Area 

2Art ItfDARI 

Prince 

M. Azats 

1701-4 
@ per 

annua 

Firoz 

Jang 

1708-10 

Shaha- 

Eat 

Khan 

1713 

Davood 

Khan 

1713-5 . 

Saharaj 
A jit 
Singh 
1715-7 

Khan-i 

Davran 

1717-9 

Maharaja 

Ajit 

Singh (11) 
1719-21 

Nuiz-ul 

Davla 

1721-2 

Total 

Aaount 

exacted 

1705-22 

(18 

years) 

1 Average 

5 per 

! annua 

! exaction 

1(1705-22) 

Total/18 

Sarkar 













Base *100 











Ahaadabad 












Pargana 












Ahaadnagar 

i. Den vat 

* 900 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

500 

2000 

3500 

!{ 194.4 









(167%) 

(222%) 


i( 2K6% 


2. Kaioli 

4 4500 

X 

; x 

6000 

X 

X 

9,500 

12000 

27500 

1 { 1528 






(133 %> 



(211 %) 

(267 %) 


{ 34 % 

Sarnal 

3.Jarkal 

4 500 

500 

X 

450 

X 

X 

l 

2300 

3750 

{ 208.3 






(90 XI 




(560 %) 


{ 42 % 


4. Bansa 

4 500 

500 

X 

400 

X 

900 

X 

X 

2800 

{ 156 






(80 %) 


(180 %) 




{ 31 % 


1. It may be pointed out in particular that among the represen¬ 
tative cases cited in the text we have included only those 
zamindars who, on their own voi 1 it ion, had remitted p&shkash 
during 1701-4. Such zamindars who did not pay p&shkash 
either during 1701-4, or else during 1708-10 are not includ¬ 
ed, as this period is taken as the one when peshkash was 
fixed in accordance with the set procedure. Secondly the 

zamindars who didnot pay at all during 1701-22 are also not 
included. Explaination follows. 
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Area 

1 Prince 

!tt. Azaa 
2ANINDAR1 51701-4 

!@ per 

!annua 

« 

i 

_ t 

Firoz 

Jang 

1708-10 

Shaha- 

sat 

Khan 

1713 

Dawood 

Khan 

1713-5 

ttaharaj 

Ajit 

Singh 

1715-7 

Khan-i 

Dawran 

1717-9 

tlaharaja 

Ajit 

Singh (11) 
1719-21 

Huiz-ul 

Daw la 

1721-2 

Total 

Aaount 

exacted 

1705-22 

(18 

years) 

!Average 

I per 

1 annua 

lexaction 

5(1705-22 

5 Iota 1/18 

Sarkar 

1 

i 

i 

t 









I 

Bharuch 

5. Maqbulabad! 

4 6990 

7000 

26000 

X 

X 

36000 

45000 

120990 

5 ( 6722 


\ 

l 



1372 ft) 



(515 ft) 

(644 ft) 


: i 96 % 

Fargana 

i 

1 










Bharuch 

6. Gorai ! 

4 7000 

10000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17000 

34000 

\{ 1899 


i 

l 

i 


(143 %> 





(243 X) 


; { 27 % 

Sarkar 

i 

i 










Pattan 

Kakoti M 230 

230 

X 

270 

500 

X 

X 

682 

1682 

{ 93.4 


1 

1 

1 



(117 ft) 

(217 % 



(296 ft) 


;i 40 % 

Fargana 

1 

I 










Pattan 

S.Raner 5 4 490 

490 

X 

490 

X 

X 

X 

1000 

1980 

i 110 


i 

l 

t 







(204 ft) 


{ 22 ft 

Sarkar 

i 

i 

1 










Chaapanar 

9. ttehlol 54 2978 

3000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3000 

3000 

9000 

{ 500 


\ 

i 

t 






(100.7 ft) 

(100.7 ft 


t 17 ft 

Fargana 

i 

i 

i 










Chorasi 

io. ? ; 

4 6000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6000 

12000 

{ 667 


i 

t 

t 

i 









{ 11 ft 

i 

130088/18 1 

i 


1 , 

} 

J 

j 


217202/18!12067 

t 

i 

• i 

i i 

i 


" 1 

1 

1 

» 

t 

1(40%) : 

(40 ft) ; 
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i Sarkar 






t 

1 

i 

i 




\ 

ISoreth 






1 

1 

i 

i 




{ 

IFargana (s) 

1Chhad 

11. Chhad 

4 5620 

X 

X 

X 

i 

1562-8 

i 

i 

1562-8 

X 

562-8 

1687-8 
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t 

* 

i 

I 




117 X 

1-Sultanpur 

12.Sultanpur 

+3000 

X 

K 

X 

t 

13000 

i 

13000 

X 

X 

6000 

1 333 







t 

i 

i 

t 

i 

\ 




111 % 

1 Raipur 

13.Ranpur 

+ 937 

X 

X 

K 

i 

11000. 

i 

11000 

X 

650 

2650 

1147 







: 106 % 

\ 

1106 % 

i 


69 X 


116 X 

* Has fcnl 

14. Hastni 

+ 938 

X 

X 

X 

* 

11000 

i 

11500 

X 

1600 

4100 

1223 

IChovk 

Chowk 





1106 X 

i 

1159 X 


170 % 


124 X 

Ittangrole 

15. ttahyari 

X 

X 

X 

X 

« 

:540-8 

1700 

X 

800 

2040-9 

1113 







t 

« 

1129 % 

i 


148 X 


121 % 


16. Sangrasai 

560 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1560 

t 

11000 

X 

1000 

2560 

1142 







1 

1178 % 


178 X 


125 X 

IGhoga 

17.Ghoga 

1875 

X 

X 

X - 

11875 

12000 

X 

10100 

13975 

1776 








1107 % 


53S X 


141 X 

J Total 


8413 

- 

- 

- 

f 

* 

* 

* 

- 

- 

33012/18 

< 

11833 

1 in 






i 

* 

t 



21.8% 

121.8 X 

MBs.) 

Grand Total 

38501 




i 

i 

i 




113,900 







1 

i 

i 




136 X 
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Above are tabulated representative instances of pe s- h k-a s h 
exacted during 1701-22 from the zaminrfaran-I mahin-o kahin whose 
possessions were located in centra! isarkar AhmadabadJ, northern 
( sa rkar Pattan) . southern ( sar kar Bharuch), eastern ( sarkar 
Champaner) and western Gujarat (sarkar Soreth). From the data 
tabulated above it may be inferred that :- 

Prince Mohd. Azam and Firuzjung apparently exacted the 

v 

same amount" as p&shkash . , but in reality the latter’s exactions 
constituted only a fifth of the former’s, for the peshkash was 
not exacted during 1705-7 and, therefore, under Firozjung the 
exaction was to be levied for a period of five years (1705-7 and 
1703-10). Also Firozjung could exact peshkash from a. much lesser 
number (eight) of the zamindars in comparision to the number (13) 
of them under the prince. 


1. Feshkash Docs, F. C. Nos. 8, 10-12, 14, 16, 18, 19, 25-6, 32- 

4 . 

2. It must be clarified here that the prince had managed exac¬ 
tion on annual basis whereas under Firozjang and his succes¬ 
sors the exactions by and large happened to be a one time 
affair regardless of the duration of tenure of a given 
subedar . 
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Secondly, it would also appear that after F i ruz.j ung 
almost evary sub&dar, barring a. few exceptions realized more 
amount than their immediate predecessors. As compared to the 
first recorded (as also the duly fixed) exaction of the century, 
the hike in subsequent years ranged between 0.7 and 5 4 4 percent. 
Amongst the different sub&dars Muizuddaw 1 a whose tenure extended 
to almost a year, exacted the maximum of amount, viz. 0.7 % to 
544% more (serial n o.5) * * 


1* As compared to the first exaction, Muizuddawla levied more 
from 12 (serial Nos. 1-3, 5-9, 14-17), less from one (serial 
no. 13) and equal from two (serial no. 10-11) of the zaai in- 
da r s. Though some of his predecessors also exacted more 
than what had been exacted earlier, the hike under Muizud¬ 
dawla in the context of duration of his tenure, was much 
more than under others. Also, Muizuddawla exacted peshkash 
relatively from a larger number of zamindars than any of his 
predecessors. The Mirat also speaks of the stiff atitude 
with which Muizuddawla had dealt with the zamindars. ( Ibid 
II pp 43-5), the hike in the amount appears to denominate the 
same. Muizuddawla’s tenure was followed by large scale 
Maratha penetration into the subah having paralysing effects 
on the wroking of the provincial administration. These 
developments, to a great extent explain the cause for acce¬ 
leration in the recalcitrance and the armed resistance put 
up by the zamindars during the 'pos t-Mui zuddaw 1 a period which 
witnessed withdrawal of imperial control from rural Gujarat. 
For references see discussion in the following pages. 
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But the hike noted above is more deceptive than real. 
A closer view of the evidence suggests that the net burden of 
peshkash on the zamindars had rather declined during 1705-22. A 
coraparision of the amount of peshkash for the period 1701-4 
(column nol.) with the average per annum amount (column nol.0) 
paid during 1705-Id2 clearly suggests that each of the zamindar 
paid less during the later years. Thus the zamindars of Maqbula- 
bad (serial no.5) and Ghoga (Serial nol.7) proportionately paid 
the largest sums. 1 But these zamindars too paid less, Maqbula- 
bad paid less by 4 % and Ghoga paid less by 59% i.e. they respec¬ 
tively paid 96% and 41% during 1705-22 of what they had paid 
earlier (1701-4). The rest of the zamindars paid much less, 

viz., 11% to 53% of the amount pa id earlier. 

A sarkar- wise analysis of the peshkash figures suggests 
that the highest amount was exacted from sarkar Bharuch (63,6%) 
followed by sarkar of Ahmadabad (32.6%) Pattan (28.25%), Soreth 
(21.8%) and Charapaner (13%). But if we exclude the peshkash 
exacted from the h i gh 1 y vulnerable towns of fiaqbul abaci and Ghoga, 
then Ahmadabad (32.6%) replaces Bharuch as the highest paying 
sarkar and Soreth takes the position of the lowest paying." - In 

other words, the nearer the area to Ahmadabad, the higher the 
amount of peshkash , and the further off the area, the less this 
amount. 

1. Maqbulabad, a town and trading centre was located in plain 
area and had no fortification. It was within easy reach 
from Ahmadabad. Ghoga happened to be a port town, situated 
in a highly vulnerable position. 

2. Thus zamindars of Bharauch sarkar paid only 27% and those of 
Soreth 9.3% if the peshkash levied from the towns is exclud¬ 
ed . 
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A comparison of the amount levied from the zamindars of 
safkar Sareth (21.8%) a difficult region, with the one levied 

from the zamindars of mainland (40%) also suggests that the 
samindars of the former region paid less by 78*2% and those of 
the latter by 60%. Elements of proximity to the provincial seat 
of power and accessibility of the area presumably constitute the 
reason for the difference 1. 

On the whole the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin could be 
forced to pay 36% during 1705-22 which is less by 64% in compari¬ 
son to the preceding years of the century. Thus this section of 
the Superior zamindars paid more than the zamindaran - i sarkarat- 
i pash kashi and the zamindaran-i ismi. The burden of pashkash 
came to be associated in reverse order'-higher the status and 
more the resources of a zamindar the lighter the burden of pesh- 
kash actually borne and vice versa. True, the data on which this 
genral statement is based pertains only to about a third of the 
total strength of the class of Superior zamindars, one might yet 
tentatively, and perhaps speculatively, extend it to the entire 
c l ass * 

Some idea of the way the amount of pashkash came to be 
determined,may also be formed from the available information. 
During the closing years of Mughal rule the amount came to be 


r- 


1. Please also see the zamindars of sarkar Champaner paying 
only 13%. Reason is not far to seek - it was difficult from 
the point of view of access and located in a distant part, 
holding a position identical to that of Soreth in this 
regard. 
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fixed in accordance with the exigency of time and the naziffl* a own 
strength ( b*mutaqaza-i uaqt w quwwat-i nasim) as different from 
the zamindar*s capacity.^ For instance, the zamindar of Bhuj who 
was required to pay 6,79,440 jami annually, agreed to pay only 
600,000 jami when pressed in 1720-21*^ Later on (1730-31) the 
zamindar agreed to surrender 10,00,000 jami, if the subeda.r was 
agreeable not to march on Bhuj, But the subedar demanded more. 
The zamindar, then, resisted the very imposition of any amount, 
successfully forcing the subedar to return empty handed* 

From amongst the ismi zamindars Dawood Khan could 
persuade the Jam of Navangar (1714) to offer a meagre sum of 
Rs.77,000/- as against Rs1.,50,000 which had been fixed during 
former- d ay s * ^ The zami ndar f o u g.h t Maha raja Ajit Singh (1717) for 
several days with guns and cannons "due to the demand of a large 
s urn o f money", finally agreeing to pay R s, 90,000/- only* ^ Five 
year later (1722) the amount was fixed 


1. Account . ff. 15a, 74b; Mirat-i Ahmadi l.p 174, ibid, Supple¬ 
ment, pp 225, 229; Mukhtas&rTarikh-i Gujarat f 69 

2. Account ff llOb-lla 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I I , pp 112-3. According to a local legend 

which is still current in the region, the Bhuj Army captured 
the mahi-o maratih and the Nazim*s drum during the fight. 
These fe are preserved at district musuem Bhuj. Similarly the 
zamindars of Ramnagar and Sunt paid a reduced amount which 
was settled on the spot. Account , ff 110a,127a. 

4. Mirat~i Ahmadi , I , pp 409-10; Akhbara t. No. 2489, 7 th Sho- 

ban, 3rd R.Y Farrukhsiyar Ibidn No. 2519, 5th Shawwal, 3rd 
R.Y. Farrukhsiyar. The Subedar had also helped the zamindar 
against a family member contesting for the gaddi. 

5. Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, p 11; Account, f. 105b; Peshkash Docs 

F.C., No. 39 b. 
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at Rs. 60,000/- which the subedit r collected peaceful ly. ^ Later in 

the year 1724 the Jam who could reoccupy gaddi with the help of 
subedar volunteered Rs.300,000/-, the highest sum ever paid by 
the zamindar during 1700-50’^ During the year, it may be seen, 
the subedar commanded a large army which was specially financed 
by the imperial centre, and therefore could collect peshkash to 
his " heart’s content”. 3 The following year (1725) the same 
subed ar who had, in the mean time, suffered considerably in 
strength could exact Rsl.00,000 from the same Jam. 4 On the last 
occasion (1742) the zamindar resisted impositions of peshkash and 
after giving a battle for 20 days-agreed to surrender Rs.50,000/- 
only which amount the subedar wii lingiy accepted due to n exigency 
of tirne".^ 

Some information on the ways of determining the pesh- 
kash exacted from the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin is also avail¬ 
able. From the extant evidence it would appear that the 


1. 

Mira t 

- 1 

Ahmadi, 

I, p. 44; Peshkash Docs, P. 

C . 

No. 39 b. 

2. 

Mi ra t ■ 

- i 

A h ma d i, 

I I , p * 94*... 



3. 

Ibid, 

I I 

pp. 

54, 

79-80, 94. 



4* 

Ibid, 

1 I 

P- 

98. 




5. 

Ibid 

I 1 

P- 

276. 

Likewise, the Subedars had 

to 

be contented 


with a meagre of Rs. 500(1716) and Rs. 1500/=(1721) which 
the zamindar of Phakar agreed to pay as against the previ¬ 
ously assesed amount of Rs. 15,000/-* Also, the Zamindar of 
Porbandar who had captured mal-i wajib paying lands paid, on 
different occasions 0 Rs. 2,500/- mehumudis which amount he 
was required to pay in addition to rendering military serv¬ 
ice* The position in regards to other ismis was almost the 
same. Account, f 113a; Peshkash Docs, P.C* 16, p 19, p 25, 
p 33; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p 248; Ibid, I I pp. 11, 98-9. 
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assessment of tribute involved hardly any calculation based 


on 


the paying capacity of the zamindars; the amount in their case 
also, was often the outcome of the Nazim's and the zarnl ndars* 
evaluation of each other’s strength. 

During the first few years of the century, necessary 
exercise in calculation seems to have been undertaken for deter¬ 
mining the amount of peshkash. The zamindars had remitted the 
duly assessed amount through routine administrative channel 
during prince Mohd. Azam’s period of subedari (1701-4). Khan 
Firozjang, the next subedar (1708-10) to levy exactions, collect¬ 
ed almost the same amount which 'was fixed under the prince 1. 
Also, there are a. few instances showing some of the succeeding 
subedars as collecting the amount which had been fixed during 
the preceding years*" - The observation of the Hi rat-i Ahmad i 
that the nazims extorted "befitting* and "suitable" peshkash in 
’accordance with the capacity of each (zamindar i ) unit ( farakhor 
halat-i har makan)' presumably relates to the seventeenth and 
the early years of the eighteenth century. 

But the position concerning the mode and method of 
assessment gradually .showed signs of deterioration. Dawood 
Khan’s laxity allowed the rebels to go unpunished, and the zatnin- 


1. Please see serial no. 3-4 and 7-9 in the table above, and 
Peshkash Docs, P.C. no. p8,pl0,pl2. 

2. For instance, please see serial no 8-13 and 17 in the table 
above beside Peshkash Docs, P. C. Nos. p9-p!0, pl2, p!4-pl6, 
p18-p19. 

3. Hi rat-i Ahmadi; I, p 174, Ibid Supplement y p 229. 
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dars to pay less than they had volunteered under the preceding 
nazims. ^ Under the Khan and his successors the amount came to 

be increasingly fixed and realized in round figures*" Muizuddaw- 
la (1721-22) who had earned the reputation of a tough man during 
his tenure as diwan-i subah (1715-17) and naib-subedar (1717-19) 
fixed and collected p&shkash, particularly on the mainland, with 
a stiff attitude. He seems to have.applied the sword and fire 
recklessly, if and when a zamindar ventured to resist* ^ It was 
under him that the administration, as noted earlier, fixed and 
exacted the largest amounts which are, by and large in round 
figures.^ But the amount fixed as peshkash-i muqarcari-i harsala 
( i . e. psshkash- i nizama t) under him, could not be realized under 
his immediate successor and when it was realized it was much 

5 

less.' Sarbuland Khan the next subedar, settled and realized 

p&shkash ’according to his heart’s content" during the first two 


1. Ibid I pp 412-3; for a comparative position of the amount, 
please see table above and the references concerning Navana- 
gar cited in the preceding discussion. See also P&shkash 
Docs, P.C . Nos. p!2 and p30. 

2. See the table above and for further references, P&shkash 

Docs, P.C. Nos. plO-pl2,pl5,pl8,p28~9 etc. 

3. For instance, see Mirat-i Ahmad i, II, pp 9(Pali tana), 

lO(Munjpur), 17(Antrasma), 41(Pethapur), 43-9(Dabhali), 51 

(Petlad and Dhawan) etc. 

4. See the table above and the discussion based on it in the 

preceding pages. For more references, please see also Pesh - 
hash Docs, P.C. Nos. p8-10, p!2, pl4,p20, p25-38. 

5. Ibid P.C . no p3G. 
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But later (1726-305 the 


years (1724-6) of his admin istration. 
subedar had to face stiff opposition put up by the zamindafs'^ 
During the subedari of Maharaja Abhay Singh (1730-37) rebellious 
elements could gather enough courage to attack sebedar's army, 
and sneak into the provincial capital * w During his administration 
the state officials who had contracted peshkash on ijara failed 
to effect assessment and collection of peshkash and consequently 
suffered 1osses* 4 Momin Khan, the next subedar (1737-43) had to 
lean heavily on the support of the Marathas and some locally 


1. Some idea as to how the subedar dealt with a defiant zamin- 
dar(1725) for settling the amount may be formed from the 
incident of Wadhawan ( sarkar Ahmadabad). Zamindar of the 
place put up armed resistance with the help of his tribesmen 
and the Kolis. Having not been able to dissuade the deter¬ 
mined Nazim, he negotiated peace. The Nazim decided to 
charge not less than rupees three lakhs as penalty for he 
had stood on the trench for three days. The zamindar help¬ 
less as he stood, agreed to surrender the dictated sum in 
addition to the unspecified amount of peshkash . Mi rat-i Ahm 
adi . I I, pp. 93-4. The author of Mirat-i Mustafabad (p. 
151) adds that the zamindar .had already expelled thanedar 
and occupied the thana for himself. It may here be clari¬ 
fied that the authorities were empowered to collect 'whatev¬ 
er booty may be collected from the recalcitrant zamindars*. 
Q« Ahmed, "das tur-ul aoial'-i. salatin" , Proo. 1 . H . C, XXI, p. 
353. Despite his efforts to exact more from the zamiridars, 
and encraochments upon the paibaqi khalsa and jagir lands, 
the subedar could hardly collect sufficient funds. He found 
it hard to pay salaries to his soldiers, Mirat-i Ahmadi; 

I I , p. 113. 

2. For instance, Mirat-i Ahmadi,'. II, pp. 93-4, 96, 102-4, 103. 

3. Ibid , II, pp. 143, 162, 164-5, 183. 

4. Ibid , II, pp 172-73; the subedar continued to retain the 

Khalsa, paibagi and jagir lands which had already been 
encroached upon.. Still he complained of sharp decline in 
the income of the subah B N Reu, ’Some more farmans of 
Maharaja Abhay singh of Marwar regarding his Gujarat cam¬ 
paign, * Proa, I.H.C, 1948, pi. 12. The Mi ra t~ iAhmadi also 
states (1737) that most of the parganas had truned zortalab, 
Ibid , II. pi.64, 
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influential nobles for effecting assessment and collection of 
pgghk&s-ht The saraindars appeared to be all the more determined 
to fight before agreeing to pay. The subedar f therefore, could 
assess peshkash ”according to exigency of time* and collect only 
more or 1 ess" 1 kam-o besh ) amount‘^ Then, during the subedari 
of the last Mughal Governor, Jawanmard Khan Babi (1743-53), in 
particular and the post-MuizuddawI a period (1723-50) in general 
exactions were commonly determined and levied in accordance with 
the " exigency of time”, "exigency of situation” and the "Na¬ 
zim's own strength" as distinct from the zamindar's capacity to 
pay. 3 

As such the peshkash was more a matter of bargain 
than one of conformity with the established rules. The mode of 
collecting it is remincent of the one adopted for zortalab zemin¬ 
dars. Also the line of distinction based on service and p&sh- 
kash, the basis and mode of its calculation and collection that 
had existed during the heyday of Mughal rule, had almost become 
extinct. The shade of distinction based, particularly, on the 
varying degree of autonomy seems to have vanished,^ Moreover, the 


1. Mlrat-i Ahmadi , II, pp.240-1, 243-4, 248-9, 257-8, 262-3, 

265-6, 275-6. 

2. Ibid , II, p. 258. In the year 1742 the same work {lbid> II, 

p. 253 ) describes all the maha Is ’incomeless" see also, 
Ibid , II, p. 261; Rasmai a, p.360. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 173-74, Ibid , II, pp 397-8; Ibid i 

Suppi ement, pp. 229. 

4. Later, the British found that the (superior) zamindars 

enjoyed complete autonomy, independent of outside interfer¬ 
ence and the posessions Were subject to the payment of a 
nominal quit rent. \ 


O 1 n 
^ 1 ^ 




zamindars, whether ism is or the mahin-o kahin, endeavoured to 

t ra nsfur m the nature of im perial claim £ roat ma1 -i waJib to 
peshkash , for a considerably large number of them surrendered a 
single amount which was reflected as peshkash, As such the 

ismis and many mahin-o kahin zamindars acquired the status which 
otherwise was enjoyed by the zamindars of peshkashi sarkars* 

The next step of the Superior zamindars was to seek to 
destory the symbols of Mughal administrative machinery; the 
thanas, the head quarters of the faujdars and the check-points. 
As these symbols of imperial control were gradually erased, the 
zamindars felt ever more free to choose their path of action. 

The zamindars of peshkashi sarkars were spared even 
this effort for no faujdar was maintained in these zamindar is. 4 


1. The exacted amount from all the ismis is reflected either as 
peshkash and penalty, or simply peshkash in direct contrast 
to the earlier practice of reflecting the same as hasi1 and 
peshkash* Similarly the levies exacted from the mahin-o 
kahin zamindars in considerably a large number of cases, are 
shown as peshkash only, or else peshkash and khichri i.e., 
amount levied from the raiyati portions which were otherwise 
subject to the payment of hasi1 but had been encroached upon 
by the zamindars. Account , ff. 109a-llb; 126b, 127b; 241a, 

275a, 277a, 300a, 304a, 367a; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat . 

ff. 60-1, 69-80; Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp 41, 45-6, 98-9, 112- 
13, 258 Ibid, Supplement, pp 205-6, 227, 230-33; Peshkash 

Docs, P.C* Nos.p 28-30, p33,p36, As such the distinction 

based on ma }- i wajib and the peshkash got blurred and in a 
number of cases vanished completly. 

2c The empire made an unsuccessful attempt to appoint a qiledar 
at Ramnagar Mirat-i Ahmadi^ II, p.41. The waqai-nigar could 
not be maintained at Dungarpur after 1701. Account , f 26a. 
But the land revenue grants made in favour of a. Jain trader 
at fit. Abu isarkar Sirohi) by Aurangazeb survived the fall 
of Mughal empire. For references, please see Revenue Gran¬ 
tees, Chapter V below. 
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Their refusal to render military service foil owed by their suc¬ 
cessful endeavour to evade payment put them on an almost equal 

footing with the provincial authorities. No reference is avail¬ 
able to suggest any effective link between them and the provin¬ 
cial authorities during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, except an unsuccessful attempt to levy peshkash from 
the zamindar of Kutch in 1730-1. 

The 2amindaran-i ismi also appear to have endeavoured 
to overthrow the symbols of imperial control. The zamindar of 
Navanagar sought to retrieve to his earlier status of a peshkashi 
sarkar. Soon after the death of Aurangzeb the zamindar reoccu¬ 
pied Navanagar, the headquarter of faujdar and, formerly, the 
seat of gadd 1 and raised strong fortifications around it. He is 
reported to have expelled the faujdar , Qazi, muhtasib, ami], 
amin and other officils like t.ehsiJdar, darogha of mandis; the 
officials posted at the mint and the pearl fisheries. ^ Sometime 
after 1716-17 the zamindar encroached upon jagir lands of impe¬ 
rial mansabdars and the paibaqi lands situated within the 
sarkar*^ But the zamindar did not deem it either necessary or- 

1. Ibid, l, p. 285; Ibid Supplement , pp. 219-20; Account. ff. 

17, 46a. 

2. The document entitled yad dasht: Jama pargana haveli Islam- 
nagar waghaira, fasl-i kharif, 1128 fas] HP.C. Nos. p3 and 
39a) specifies the mehsul from the paibaqi and the ja¬ 
gir lands for the year 1128 - fasl i/1716-17 AD. Therefore the 
observation of the Mirat~i Ahmadi that the Jam occupied the 
lands soon after Aurangzeb’s death may not be taken literal¬ 
ly. Ibid, I, p. 285; Ibid, Supplement, p220. 
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possible to overthrow all symbols of subordination! 


According to 


the Mirat-i Ahmadi * what is left of the former regulations is 
this : that a permit of goods despatched to Islamnagar (Navana- 
gar) is accepted in its mandls* The traders are not molested 
for taxes". 1 The Nazims who led watangiri expeditions into 

Navanagar donot seem to have pressed for his eviction from his 
unauthorised acquisitions. Similarly the i siu i zamindars of 

Rajpipla, Mohan, Lunawara, Atlesar and other places explelled the 
faujdars and either occupied the faujdari head-quarters or 

razed them to the ground.^ Also the zamindar of Porbandar ex¬ 
pelled Mughal officials from the port and the fort and occupied 
them for himself sometime before 1724-25. The zamindar of the 
place (Rana of Porbandar) also acquired the thanas of Ranavao, 
Adwana, Miani, Navi (a port), Gariadhar and Madhopur. 4 Rana 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p.286; Ibid , Supplement , p.220. Moreover 

the zamindar does not appear to have succeeded in re¬ 
establishing his cantrol oyer all the members of his family 
who in thier capacity as zaifiindaran-i mahin-o kahin paid 
peshkash directly to the watangiri forces as late as, if 
not later than 1721-22 Haqiqat-i nazar-i peshkash waghaira f 
zamindaran-i subah Gujarat, F\ C. Nos* 39-40. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II. pp 45-6, 98-9, 103, 116, 121-2, 136, 

138; Ibid , Suppl ement y pp 191-2, 214-5, 232-3. Tarikh-i 

Sorethy pp. 52, 86, 252; Mirat-i Mustafabad, p. 152; Vir 

Vinod y III. pp. 98-9. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , pp. 98-9 read with Ibid , 1. P.288 Ibid y 

Supplement y p 214; Tarikh-i Soreth y p 52, ; Mirat-i Mustafa- 
bad y p. 152. 

4. Tarikh-i Soreth y pp. 52, 86, 252; Wiiberforce, History of 
Kathiawad, p .152. 
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Vikcam.jit who succeeded to the gadd i at For bandar 


after his 


father’s death in i 7 2 Q » conquered the isolated t ha n a s of Kutiyana. 

and annexed to his principality,^ 

Like the ismis, the zainindaran -i mahin-o kahin also 
sought to destory the symbols of Mughal administrative machinery. 
Attributing the cause of this development to the weakness of 
naz 2 ms and want of military discipline the Mira t. observes that 

the zainlndai's gradually demolished the thana- f o r t r ess es , or else 

»**> 

they captured the places and settled down as residents there.^ 
According to the detailed information available in the same work 
samindars of Prantij, Bhel, Ha r sol, Aseel nagar, Palitana arid some 
other places destroyed thanas and strongholds of /aujdars. ° 
The thanas of Pethapur, Piplapur and Sadra were occupied and con¬ 
verted into shops by the zamindars. 4 The zamiridars of Kathiawad, 

Jha lawad, Ahmadnagar, Jagat, Talaja, Chorwarbandar (Port), Tarke- 
shar, etc* pulled down, or else occupied the administrative 
fortresses located within their respective zamindar is. On the 

1. Tarikh-i Soreth , p. 86; Mi rat-i Mustfabad y . pp 298-9; Bombay 

Gazetteer , VIII. pp. 302. For a general view of the zamin- 
dars' acquisition of forts etc. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, I. pp 173- 

74. 

2. M i rat - i Ahmad i> I , p.174. 

3. Ibid f Supplement; pp. 168-9, .191, 197-8; Tarikh-i Soreth , 

p. 97. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadiy Supplement , pp. 170-72, 196-97, 200-201, 

214-15. 

5. Ibid , pp. 191-92, 198-99, 213-15, 217. 
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other h a n cl, the 2 a m i n d a r s of Gar-iadhar # C h h a d « T a 1 a j c* (a port) 

and Op 1ota instead raised fortifications. The zamlndar of 

Sehore founded (1717) and developed a new fortified port town, 
Bhaonagar, occupied Loliyana - the most important Mughal outpost 
of the region, called doorway of Soreth. '' Some of the faujda/s 
and thanedars are also reported to have left the places, other 
failed to reach the place of.their charge and some of them were 

bullied down by the zamindars and still other assumed independ- 

3 

ence.' As a result most of the than a. - fortresses passed into 
the zamindars’ hands/ 

Some of the zaminda'rs raised fortresses and fortified 
their watan towns and villages on the pretence of defence 


1. ibid , pp. 212, 214-15, 217, 


1. Ibid, Suppl ement, p. 218; Account, ff 124b, 126a; Bombay 

Gaze tteer, VIII, pp 296, 30.1, 

3. Bombay Gazetteer , VIII, p 302. Mirat-i Mustafabad , pp. 152- 

58. The latter work notes that Asad All Khan (d. 1726). 

faujdar of Soreth, had lost control over the outlying thanas 
- Mangrole, Kutiyana, Una, Deluda, Solapara and Samna. They 
had become independent. The more distant thanas of Mahua, 
Doretha, and some others in the central peninsula had long 
been independent of the faujdar- The work further remarks 
that the thanedars not merely disobeyed the faujdars but 
also opposed them and even fought against them. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmad i, 1, p. 174; Account, ff. 14b-15a Haqiqat-i 

Haziman-i Gujarat, f*. 28. 
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against the Marathas. A Still others enterenched themselves 


behind strong fortifications even without such a pretence, Baha¬ 
dur Khan (dl.728), faujdar of Soreth is reported to have permit¬ 
ted the Kathis to build a fortress at Jai t.pur.° Evidently the 
imperial policy of demolishing and occupying the zamindars’ forts 
and fortresses and instead raising its own strongholds to keep 
them within bounds, was virtually reversed and its achievements 
were accordingly undone. 

Besides, the empire seems to have been wanting in pro- 
viding necessary security to the zamindars, Simultaneously it 


1 . 


Khawf i 
Husain 
Ahmad, 
154, 


Khan , Hun takhab- u 1 L ubab , IV, pp. 

Khan Tabatabai Syar-uJ Hutakhirin , 
Karachi, 1962, pp 203, 29 3 ; Hi rat -i 


194-5 ; Ghu1 am 
II (tr) Yunus 
Hus ta f abaci, p. 


Hi rat-I Mustafabad, p. 154; Hi r a t - i Ahmad i, Supplement, pp 
214-15, 217, 


3. Tarikh-i Soreth, p. 82, 

4. The principality of Ramnagar was attacked twice in the year 

1672 by the Marathas wha succeeded in capturing it in the 
second attempt. Ramdeo I I, the son and successor of the 
exiled zamindar Raja Somdeo (also known as Sorashah), managed 
its recovery with the Kolis’ help in 1679-80, after he had 
failed to seek help from the Mughals, J. N, Sarkar, Shivaji 
and his times, pp, 186, 219; G.S. Sardesai, New History of 

Harathas (1600-1707), I, 2nd print, 1957, pp '103, 208, 226, 

229. Occupation of Ramnagar by Marathas gave Shivaji a safe 
and easy route from Kalian to Surat and laid that. part 
helplessly open to invasions from the South. Please see 
also, History of Administration of Dharampur State (prant 
Dharampur), From 1262 to 1937, pp. 15-17. Sometime before 
the year 1745 the zamindari was again occupied by the Mara¬ 
thas and only its part was restored to the zamindar in 17BB¬ 
SS, R, Bahadur Ganesh, Chimanji Vaid, led.) Selection from 

the Satara Raja and the Peshwa Diaries , 111, Balaji Baji Rao 

Peshwa, Vol, 1 , Bombay, 1907, Doc. No. 99 of 1758-59, p. 73. 
Similarly, Marathas attacked Dungarpur and Banswara in 1728- 
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couidnot effectively govern inter-zamindar relationship and apply 


a restraining hand. Therefore, the extent of sway of zamindars* 
rights came to depend on the ability of the zamindar himself. 

A change in the ways and means of acquiring arid extend¬ 
ing sway of rights thus becomes increasingly evident during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. With no effective power 
to keep them within bounds the zamindars turned against their 
brethern. Consequently the zaraindaris of some of them were 
eliminated and some of them came to acquire a sub-ordinate posi¬ 
tion thus giving rise to sub-infeudation. But before analysing 
the process of relegation of some of the zamindars to a sub¬ 
ordinate position in a free for all situation it seems worthwhile 
to ascertain its existence during the days of relative stabili¬ 
ty. 

Evidence suggests the presence of a zaraindar as an 
independent holder of makan-i zamindari and of a dependent 
zaraindar belonging to another caste within the same makan even 
during the opening years of the eighteenth century. The nd- 

ari-makan of Roopram of mawza Amod ( pargana Kadi) consisted of 


. . . Continued... 

29 forcing them to pay Rs. 113000 and 50,000 respectively. 
RBG. Chimanji Ved, & DB V Paranvis (ech ) Selection from the 
Satara Raja And the Peshwa Diaries I, Shahu Chhatrapati, 
Poona; 1907, Doc No. 219 (1728-29), pp. 101-2. The zaraindar 
of Banswara was again humbled to surrender khandni (security 
money) in 1748. Selection from the Peshua Raja and the 
Peshwa Diaries-III op . oit t p. 26. For further references 
see discussion in the following pages. 
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six villages which are specified in the document, 1 One Akraj: 

mawza San than 1 in the same makan. Howe vex, Roopram 
as the zanhndar of the makan while Akraj i held only 
position within the zam i nda /i, presumably under the 
Similarly, one mawza Lakhpat out of 34 villages 
makan-i zamindari of Aoiar Singh zami ndar, was held 
by Abdul Khan the same way as described above. ^ The mawza Kel 
too is shown as the talluqa-i Musa 1manan within the zamindari of 

Ajab Singh.^ The three subordinate holders of the villages 
within the zamindari makans (also called ta'Jiugat-i zamindar) 
held by * zam1ndars* were not recognized as zamindaran-i mhin-o 


(Ko1i) held 
was treated 
a dependent 
zam i nda r . ^ 
forming one 


1. P. C. (Kadi) No. 4. 

2. Ibid . The entry is made as under: 

Taalluqa-i Roopram Mawza Amod 

6 v i l 1 ages 

Amod, Palaj, Kankodan, Mankaj, Sathal, Hanknos, 

Akraj i. 

3. The document enti-tled y ad-dash t. : P&shkash-zam indaran ( R. 

No.66, Pune) dated 1705-6 records the remittance of pesbkash 
in the following way: Roopram, zamindar mawza Amod, Six 
villages : Rs. 2750/=. -az mawza Santhal Rs. 390/-. Appar¬ 

ently, Roopam remitted the total sum of pashkash{ 2750/-) due 
from his zamindari. He paid Rs. 2360/- on (6-1) 5 of his 

villages while the rest (Rs. 390/-) was contributed by 
dependent Koli, holding the 6th village. 

4. P. C. (Kadi) No. 6. 

5. Ibid . 
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1 


kahin nor their possessions counted as separate mskanz* 

How and when did the above mentioned developments take 
place? Our sources are completely silent on the matter* However, 
from prince Murad's Nishan and emperor Shah Jahan's farman 
concerning the zamindari of Dantiwara it would appear that the 
imperial government could place the zamindar of one makan under 
the zamindar of the other- The zamindari of Dantiwara (one makan ) 
was granted to the zamindar of Sirohi on condition of ensuring 

safety of passengers and traders passing through the former 
2 

territory. Likewise, emporor Aurangzeb had granted 12 zamindari 
villages of pargana Kutyana isarkar Soreth) as " ina'm b* tariq-i 
zamindari* to the brother of one Sheikh Md. Hafiz for suppressing 
a rebel { mutamarrid... mufsid) perhaps the rebellious zamindar, 
and maintaining specified contingents to serve the faujdar~i sa- 

3 

r ka r .' 

Some of the zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin could be placed under 
some noble favoured with the position of watandari (?), Masum 
Quli Khan, naib~faujdar of pargana Rajkot was granted watandari 

1. Ibid . Nos. 1 to 7; Account ff 121a, 309b. The two sources do 

not count the holdings of sub-ordinate zamindars as seperate 
makans , particularly the latter work which lists all the 

makans of pargana Kadi, does not mention the these sub- 
zamindars at all. 

2. See texts of the Nishan and farman in Vir Vinod 1 I I pp. 

1102-4. 

3. Junagadh S.C.Ng. 1159 Ex.No. F/2 (Majmal Kutyana). The 

family remained in possess ion of zamindari till as late as, 
if not later than, 1890. Ibid . F/3, F/4, F/9. 
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of the same pargana in recognition of his 


a pp/-eciab 1 e 


act of 


eliminating the leading zamindar of the place during emperor 
bhahjahati f s regin. 1 2 3 Likewise, J awamnard Khan Babi (senior) was 
granted waianr/ari of ( pargana ) Radhanpur during Eemperor Far- 

o 

rukhs Siyar* s reign.^ Later on Jawanmard Khan Babi, (the Jun¬ 
ior) was favoured (1731) with the of pargana Badnagar 

by maharaja Abhay Singh, the subedar designate, for assisting 
him against Mubar iz-u) mulk, the dismissed def iant Governor. 
What kind of rights did the watandar enjoy' is riot known. However 
they seem to have been placed over and above the zamindars of 
the concerned area, and were themselves required to pay pesh- 
k m a S /?« 

But the mode of extending the area of influence and 
acquring additional rights is distinct during the eighteenth from 
that of the seventeenth century. Thus the zamindar of Bhuj en¬ 
croached upon the Waghela’s possessions in the adjoining sark-ar 
Pattan, occupying pargana Tharad, some villages in parganas of 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, p.216. 

2. Ibid, pp. 202-3. 

3. Ibid, II, Pp 213. f 

4* At the time the Babi chief was granted watandari of Radhan¬ 
pur some reduct i on ( tatkfif) was made in the jama of the 
pargana, presumably to adjust the watandars rights. Ibid , 

Supplement . Pp. 202-3. The Babis continued to hold the 
watandari possesions for the rest of the period. For the 

watandar paying peshkash. Ibid , II, P. 144. 
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Santalpur and Morwara beside the lands in the adjoining 


sutfS h 


Thafcta sametime before 1720-21, The subedar who visited the 
zamindari (1720-21) at the head of a strong watangiri force, 
didnot bother the zamindar to vacate the un-authorised posess- 
sions which he continued to hold, 1 Similarly the zamindar of 
Sirohi continued to hold 60 villages in pargana Deesa which he 
had occupied in a likewise manner around the year 1717. 2 On the 

other, the zamindar lost part of his lands to the house of Jodh- 
3 

pur.' In the same way zamindar of Sunt lost his valueable pos¬ 

sessions i . e. plains to the ismi zamindar of Cheharmandvi. The 
teritory of Sunt shrank to the immediate surroundings of t he 

A 

capital city. 

Likewise the ismi zamindars of Lunawara that of Forban¬ 
dar extended their area of control. The Rana of Porbandar took 

S 

Kutiyana from the Qasbati zamindars of the place. He bribed 

the desai of fiangrol e and took hold of Madhopur and 'its depend- 


1. Account , ff. 110a, 111a ; flirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement , pp 

226-7; For a similar act on the part of zamindar but fol¬ 
lowed by quick action leading to his eviction from the 
unauthorised occupations during Akbar’s reign, please see 
Akbarnamah, III, pp. 524, 530; Tabqat-i Akbari , II, pp. 386- 

7; Account f 110b. 

2. Account , f 110a. 

3. Vir Vinod, III, Pp. 844-46. 

4. Tarikh-i Soreth , pp. 26-7, 52, 82; Hamilton Walter, op. ci t, 

I , pp. 684-85. 

5. Tarikh-i Soreth, P. 86. 
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ent villages In 1725.^ The Rana Is reported to have acquired all 

2 

the villages between Madhopur, Chhaiyan and For bandar," The 
zamindar of Rajpipla expelled the imperial officials from Nadot 
i 1729 ) and brought the area under his control',^ 

The a trongar o n c e s among the zami n da ran- 1 ma h i n- o 

kah i n too did not lag behind in the ongoing process. Some stray 
pieces of information suggesting, though indirectly, the exist¬ 
ence of a zamindar holding sub-ordinate positions under others, 
are available for the third decade of the eighteenth century. In 
contrast to the usual practice of reflecting a zamindar zamind- 
ari-wise amount of peshkash, the Account sometimes brackets a 
number of zamindari makans together as having been assessed on 
all the zamindaris thus bracket ted together, but collected from a 
duly specified zamindar.^ The peshkash document, in a likewise 
manner, brackets eight makan-i zamindari together alongwith the 
peshkash noted separately against each of the makans but, then, 
the sum total of the peshkash, is reflected against zamindar Dayal 


1. Ibid, pp. 84-86; M i rat-i Mus taf abad, pp. 151-2. 

2. Tar i kh-i-Sore th, Pp. 52, 92; Bombay Gazetteer, VI i I, pp. 115. 

Between the year 1723-33 the Jethwas, tribesman of the zamin¬ 

dar of Porbandar, are reported to have acquired territories 
adjacent to these zamindaris.’ Ibid, VIII, p. 298. 

3. Vir Vinod, III, pp. 90-94. The Mirat-i Ahmadi, { Ibid, 1, pp 
369-70) simply speaks of rebellious activity of the zamindar 
during the year 1704-5. 

Account, ff lib, 117b, 366a,. 368a -69b. 



4. 




and other who held aamlndar ia amongst them. According to 
another document the zamindar of Wadhawan, Arjun Singh, paid 
peshkash to Dawood Khan (1713-15) on his duly specified zamind- 
a i'i , i.e. Wadhawan. But during Mu i zauudaw 1 a' a period' the pesh - 
kash from the zainindaris of Karanpur (Rs.7S/-) and Bans (Rs.225/- 
) alongwith from Uadhawan (Rs.9700/-) was collected through 

Q 

(/na'r/at) Arjun Singh only. It suggests that the zemindars who 
paid peshkash on behalf of other zamindars also, had acquired 
some authority over them and this seems to have carried the 
state's approval. 

Some specific information showing the zamindaran-i 
mahin-o kahin turning against each other is available in the 
works of a little later date. Bhao Singh, the zamindar ot 
Bhaonagar, is reported to have encroached upon the territory of 
parganas of Ghoga, Dholqa and Dhandoqa, forced the zamindars of 
the places to pay him tribute (1739) and, finally expel Led them 
from their respective possessions. 4 Some of the zamindars of 


1. Peshkash, Doc; F.C> No. p. 19. 

2. Ibid , Nos. pp. 29-30. 

3. The Mirat-i Ahmadi , a contemporary work, does not specify 
particular zamindars involved in the acts of encroachments. 
But the work does mention th& zamindars in general making 
illegal exactions and extending sway of their rights. Ibid , 
I, p. 174. 

4. Rasmala , pp. 146, 416; Tarikh-i Soreth, P. 96; Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer. f IV, p. 143; Uilberforce, Op. c i t pp. 128-30. 
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Ghoga became tributary to the Kathi zamindars of Kath iawad. ^ The 

A hir 5, Kolia and Bareas of Kathiawad are reported to have en¬ 
larged their possessions at the expense of their neighbouring 
3amindars during Farrukhsiyar’s reign. 2 The zamindar of Bhaona- 
gar didnot spare even his own bhayads and occupied Tarpat, 
holder of which had been in direct relationship with the state. 3 
He a 1 ao took away zamindar is in par g an a Santal pur from their Ko l i 
zamindars and harassed the zamindars of Laathi. 4 Likewise a 
brother of the zamindar of Halwad established his authority over 
the Khanwad (Kathi) zamindars of Saela. Subsequently he estab¬ 
lished himself at the place as a raja, independent of Halwad. 
Sometime during the fifth decade of the century he sucussfully 
brought his brother Gaj Singh of Halwad under his control. 3 
During the same decade Nagar Brahmans of Mangrole were deprived 
of their possessions by Maliks and Rajputs; the Waghelas also 


1* Rasmala, p. 146; Tarikh-i Soreth, p. 32. 

2. Tarikh-i Soreth, p. 82, Hamilton W a 1 t e r < op. ci t, I, pp. 644- 
5) states that they acquired Dhandopur, Sudama, Chhotola, 
Mawar, Bewar, Channora and Arunpur. 

3. Tarikh-i Soreth,, pp. 96-7 ;Bombay Gazetteer, IV, p. 143; 
Ibid , VIII, p. 298. 

4. Tarikh-i Soretb, p. 96; Imperial Gazetteer (Bhavnagar) , p. 
119. 

5. Tarikh-i Soreth, pp. 98-9;. Mirat-i MustaTabad , p. 251. 
Jawanmard Khan Babi (Junior), the last Mughal Governor and 
founder of the Nawabi of Rahanpur, reportedly helped Gaj 
Singh regain Dharangdhara. 
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lost their zamindaris to the Kahtis around the same period. 1 
Bhagat Singh Uaghela lost Kalor in 1728. In his turn he captured 
Lambodra from Arjun Singh, a Koli and occupied the place for 
himself .^ 

Some idea of the process and causes of the passing of 
the weaker zairii ndaris under the stronger ones may be formed with 
the help of contemporary and near-centemporary evidence. 

The process of passing of Dungarpur and Banswada into 
the tutelage of the house of Chittor suggests that even the 
imperial authority could itself be instrumental in letting the 
stronger zamindar establish his sway over the weaker one. Pursu¬ 
ing a carrot and stick policy towards the house of Udaipur during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the empire had used 
Dungarpur and Banswara as pawns for regulating Agra-Udaipur 
relationship. But with the assigning of the two principalities 


1. 

Tarikh-i Soreth> 

I , pp. 684-5. 

pp. 26-7, 

52, 

82; Hamilton Waiter, 

op . C i tj 

2. 

Rasmala, p. 266; 

Treati es, 

VI, 

p. 24. 



3, Zamindars of Dungarpur, Banswada and Sirohi had, before 
their acceptance of the Mughal suzerainty, owed their alle¬ 
giance to the house of Chittor, the relationship being based 
mainly on political affiliations and matrimony. Even after 
their submission to empre, their position was considerably 
influenced by the state of relationship subsisting between 
the Mughal s and the house of Chittor. Thus in his apparent 
attempt at isolating Udaipur from its allies, Emperor Akbar 
singled out the three chiefs for doing homage.(1576-77) and 
married the daughter of the zamindar of Dungarpur, the 
strongest of the three. I 1 I, pp. 181-90, 195- 

96; Kr R. A. Khan, op . oi t, pp. 32-6). Moreover, Rana 

pratap's brother Jagmal who had entered into imperial serv¬ 
ice was assigned jagir in the zamindari of Sirohi, a step 
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in the tankhwah Jagir of a cadet of Chittor in 1717 and subse¬ 
quently (1730-31) the writing off peshkash-i nixamat in favour of 
the Rana, the two principalities could never return to the impe- 

rial fold. Likewise the zamindari of Sirohi which was assigned 
in the tankhwah jagir of the zamindar of Jodhpur by emperior 
Farrukhsiyar, passed out of the Mughal state for good.^ 


.,.Continued... 

seemingly pregnent with significan implications. (Tahqat-i- 
Akbari , II, p. 370; Akbamamah, III, p. 413). Once Rana 

Amar Singh submitted, emperor Jahangir assigned(1615) Dun- 
garpur and Banswada in the tankhwah Jagir of Kunwar Karan 
Singh. (Text of Jahangir’s barman, dt. May 11, 1615, Vir 

Vinod, II, pp. 239-49). But when a rift cropped up during 

Shah Jehan’s reign, the emperor deprived the Kunwar of jagir 
of two principalities which, instead, were assigned in the 
tankwah jagir of the respective zamindaris of the principal¬ 
ities who were ennobled with man&abs* The two zamindars 
along with the one of Sirohi were obliged to do homage; and 
one of them, the zamindar of.Dungarpur also favoured with 
the thanedari of Azamabad( Sarkar Ahmadabad). Rawal punja of 
Dungarpur and Rawal Sams i of Banswada were respectively 
awarded mansabs of 1500/1500 and 1000/1000. Being thus 
encouraged by the emperor the zamindars ’began to throw off 
Chittor’s ‘yoke’. Amal-i Saleh y III, pp. 205-213; Abdul 
Hamid Lahori, Badshahnamah y Asiatic Society, 1867, 1 I pp, 

304, 307; //r Vinod , III, pp. 319, 369, 425-8, 430; p.Saran, 

op, cit. , pp. 128-30. presumably in recognition of the 
neutrality observed by the Rana of Chittor during war of 
succession, emperor Aurangazeb restored the two principali¬ 
ties in the tankhwah jagir of Kunwar Jai Singh, terminating 
the man sab of the Rawals of Dungarpur and Banswara. (Text of 
Aurangazen farman of 1068 AH, Vir Vinod y III, pp. 425-28; as 
also Ibid , p, 430), During the Rajput wars (1679-80) the 
Mughal- Chittor amity again suffered a set back and, conse¬ 
quently, the two principal ities* were again taken away and 
the zamindar of Dungarpur, as under Shah Jehan, was granted 
mansab . The zamindari of Banswarah was r A etored to khafsa. 
Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p. 305; Account^ ff 108a-9b; Vir Vinod y 
III, p. 754, 

1. Account) ff. 105b, llOb, 111b, 126b; Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supple¬ 
ment pp, 226, 234, 238. 

2. Account^ ff.llla, 126b. 





This development may be attributed to the declining grip of 


the imperial centre which virtually helped a stronger zamindar- 
jag 2 rdar to absorb zamindari-ja^i/. The Mirat, moreover, speaks 
of the use of force by the zamindars in their endeavours for 
extending the sway of their rights*. The zamindar of Navanagar 
regained part of his possession under imperial control by apply¬ 
ing force; the Rana of For bandar made encroachments and re¬ 

occupied the directly administred portion of his zamindari while 

the faujdar had gone to southern Gujarat to resist Maratha 
2 

pressure. The Rana bullied the local thanedars into vacating 

3 

thanas in his favour.* Also he bribed the desai of Mangrole so 
as to get the latter's consent for the occupation of Madhopur, a 
dependency of Mangrole. 4 

Connivance of local nobles seems to have played its 
role. The zamindar of Sehore (and later Bhaonagar) had provided 

shelter to Sohrab Khan during the days of hardship. The Khan's 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 174-75. 

2. Tarikh-i Soreth , p. 256; Mirat-i Mustafabad , p. 158.. 

3. Bombay Gazetteer, IV, p. 301. The zamindar is also reported 
to have intrigued with the local officials. 

4. Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f.54; Mirat-i Mustafabad, 

p.152; Bombay Gazetteer , VIII, p. 302; Wilberforce, op. cit 

p.152. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 155-6. The author of Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer {Ibid, p.303) incorrectly mentions Sohrab Khan instead 
of Behrara Khan, who, according to the Mirat was the person 
so sheltered by the zamindar and later on appointed by the 
state. 
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appointment 


as am!n-am! I - f&ttjday- of Ghoga and surrounding 


areas 


in the vicinity of Sehore might have come as a boon for the 
zam i nd a jr . During his tenure the zauri ndar is also reported to 

have entered into a secret treaty with the Abyssinean commander, 
in- charge of Mughal fleet, who helped him encourage the traders 
to use the newly founded port of Bhaonagar. 1 2 3 The possibilities of 
the Abyssinea's connivance with the zamindar in the acquisition 
of lands under the port, of Ghoga may not be ruled out. The 

zamindar of Cheharmandvi took pari: in the internal strife at 

Surat by siding with Teg Beg Khan-, the port officer, against the 
merchant prince ( umda t-ut t uj jar). In the strife the former 
emerged victorious. The obliged sautasachi S presumably turned a 
cool eye towards the zamindar who absorbed the surrounding 

«-v 

thanas and the lands of sarkar Sunt,^ 

Some of the zamindars made direct use of the Mughal-Maratha 

struggle. Some of them acted as mediators between them and were 

3 

rewarded by both. The zamindar of Rajpipla took advantage of his 
treaty of friendship with the Marathas. The Maratha pressure in 
this part kept the Mughals at bay and the zamindar fell upon 


1. Gazetteer of Bhaonagar y pp.434, 477; For similar instances 

of the zamindars extending support to defiant Mughal nobles, 
Mirat-i Ahmad!; II, pp 17, 170-1. 

2. tlirat-i Ahmad !, II, pp 16-7, 148-57. 

3. Ibid , II, p.317. 
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Mughals' land, and the 1 Besides, the overall prevail¬ 
ing political condition must have generated the requisite atmos¬ 
phere conducive to such acts of self aggrandisement on the part 
of the zaraindars. 

As regards the specific causes other than the ones which are 
implied in the preceding discussion of the passing of the weaker 
zamindars under the stronger ones, contemporary works are almost 
silent . However the works of later date cast some light on. the 
point. It is suggested that the adventurers and the 'stronger 4 
zaraindars harassed their neighbours and compelled them to pur¬ 
chase their protection and forebearance at the price of surren- 

3 

dering a part of their share. The. Cfiras/as and the free hooters 


1, The Iiirat~i Ahmadi doesnot'explicitly report about the 

treaty. It, however, specifies that the fiarathas when 

pressed hard by subedar Sarbu1 and khan took shelter in 
Rajpipla, Ibid , II, pp,60-5, 143-4, 108-10, Rasmala, p.iii. 

2, From the observations of the Nirat-i Ahmadi , ( Ibid , I, 

pp, 174-5) however it would appear that the helplessness of 
the weaker ones (i.e. inability to defend themselves in a 
situation when the Governors had themselves were too weak to 
extend protective hand) was the main cause, 

3, For the stronger zamindars attacking and harassing the 

weaker ones, Akhbaraty 2489, 7th Shoban, 3rd R.Y, of Far- 
rukhsiyar; Ibid 2505, 3rd Ramadhan, 3rd R Y of Farrukhsiyar ; 

Ibidy 1442, 5th Shawwal, 4th R Y Farrukhsiyar, Ibid y 1448, 
14th Shawwal, 4th R Y of the same emperor. 

According to the Bombay Gazetteer, (IV, pp, 147) failure of 
the provincial authrorities to shelter middle zamindars 4 
from the raids of free hooters and exactions of strong 
neighbourers drove the "Owners", of many vi1 1 ages to seek 
protection of local ‘chiefs '; the protection was sought in 
1 ieu of cession which was either in perpetuity iaghat) or 
for a number of years (avad). In almost all cases only a 
share of the produce and a subsistence was reserved for the 
original possessor. 
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reportedly caused havoc* Harassed by them the zamindars sought 


protection of those stronger than themselves. 

There were, then, some Superior zamindars who could not 

maintain the unity of their zamlndaris, particularly due to the 

r\ 

c ha 1 1 an ges that came from within* ^ The bhayad s i n pa r t i c u ) a r 
appear to have been restive under the control of the head of the 
family.^ Thus brothers of zamindar Arjun Singh who held mawza 
Bared within his zamindari makan, broke off their relationship 


1. During 1770-90 the British noted that the villages in penin¬ 
sular Gujarat were generally fortified. There they also 
noted the high towers which were used to notice the arrival 

of kathis and their ilk and warn the inhabitants. Hamilton 

Walter, op oi t. 1, p.653. The tfirat also speaks of particu¬ 

lar arrangements made for controlling the Kathis and their 
ilk who used to create disturbance if they noticed a slight 
slackness’ in the administrative control Mi rat-i Ahmad i, 1, 
pp. 174-5, 211. The gradual decline of garrisons in the 

interior and on the important points might have encouraged 
such element to go about their job with impunity. For the 
presence of such element in the subah, please see MS rat-i 
Ahmadiy I, pp 173-75; ibid y II, pp. 244, 247, 249, 259, 266, 
276, 500; B N Reu, * Some Imperial farmans addressed to the 

rulers of Jodhpur, * Proc . 1952, p.353. 

2. It may be recalled that the empire had sought to dismember 

and weaken some of the stronger zamindari, like the one of 
Navanagar, by entering into direct relationship with the 
vassals and the junior members of the family of ruling 
zamindars. Later (1721) subedar Muizuddaw1 a also entered 

into direct dealing with the bhayads and other vassals of 
the Chief of Bhuj. But the two zamindars, strong as they 
were, succeded in putting their respective houses in order 
again. Mirat-i Ahmadi, 11, pp 11, 98, 110-3; Tarikh-S So- 

rethy p 258; Account ff. llOa-lla, 122a. Obviously even 

the qains of the policy which was pursued within its logical 
limits, could not be preserved, if and when the zamindar 
happened to be strong enough. 

3. It is worth pointing out that on the death of a junior 
member of the family, the grant reverted back ot the head of 
the family who, according to the rule of inheritance, was 
the sole successor to such lands. 
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with the head of the family by paying peshkash to the subedar 

(1721) directly. ^ Likewise one Gang ad as broke off his relations 

with the head of his family by entering into direct transactions 

with subedar Ghazi-ud din Khan (1709) and, later on with Muizud- 

dawla (1721).^* Moreover, sons of Veroji and Vesoji (Mahikantha) 

are reported to have enlarged their posessions at the expense of 

the head of family from whom they had broken off their relation- 
3 

ship. Some of the Bhayads in northern and peninsular Gujarat 

who had severed their links with their families and assumed 
independence were later on found in possession of a few villages; 
one of the bhayads who held village Barkoora, had assumed the 
title of raja •^ Dorks of a later date observe that the bhayads 
pressed hard by the Kathi free hooters, girasias and sometimes 
even by the heads of respective families sought protection of a 
stronger zamindar, of the one other than their immediate head. 
Some of them surrendered the main part of their possessions to 


1. 

Peshkash 

Docs, 

P. C. 

No. 

30 

r ead 

with 

Account, 

f. 116b. 

2. 

Peshkash 

Docs, 

P. C . 

N o. 

10 

read 

with 

Accoun t. 

f, 115b 


3. Rasmala, pp. 348-50; Treaties, VI, p 4; Bombay Gazetteer, 
VIII, pp 115-6. The bhayad belonged to Gohel clan of Raj¬ 
puts. 

4. Treaties , VI, pp. 9-10; Bombay Gazetteer , VIII, p.115. 

5. Treaties, IV, p.59. 
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the protector and retained only a share as jiwaee. The process 
might have created a new section of saraindars out of the existing 

zamindar is and enhanced the position of those who could extend 
protection by virtue of possession of a striking force. 

It would appear, then, that some zamindaris changed hands 
and some new hands came to acquire the status of Superior zam in¬ 
dex's whereas some of them lost their independent status. A 
drastic change in the caste composition of the category of Supe¬ 
rior zamindars is not discernable. But the relative exclusive¬ 
ness of the caste-blocks as noted in the preceding Chapter, might 
have been further affected, though only marginally, by the entry 
of a new group of people, viz; Mughal officials and who 

'P 

could transform their official positions into hereditary ones." 
Still the Rajputs and the Kolis seem to have continued to hold 

leading position, with their caste-bastions constituting as 

3 

before, the main source of their power. 

It would appear from the preceding discussion that the 


1. Ibid, VI. pp. 9-10, 116; Bombay Gazetteer, pp 115-6; Ibid, 

IV, p. 147, 

2. For a detailed view of the representative cases transforming 
official psotions into hereditary nawabi , please see Chapter 
V I I . b e 1 o w. 

3. Later on the British also noted the same castes as holding, 

numerically, the dominant position among the Superior zamin¬ 
dars with a hold at the grass roots level. Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, VIII, pp. 115, 117, 160, 162, Ibid , IX, pt.I, pp. 123- 
5; Ibid , (Kaira), pp. 37, 80-1, 217; Mirat-i Mustafabad , 

pp. 10-8, 100-08. 
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Mughal - zamindar relationship underwent a drastic change during 


the periftd. A qualitative change in the Mughal attitude which is 
indicated in the preceeding discussion may be summarised as 
under : - 

Although in theory the very act of abstaining from service 
on the part of zamindars amounted to rebellion, the Mughals 
however made no serious attempt to enforce this rule. No action 
is reported to have been taken against any of the zamindars 
abstaining from service. 

The virtual alternative to military service as we have noted 
above, came in the form of extorting peshkash. As the collection 
of peshkash also required actual use or show of force, it is 
evident that the tribute was not offered willingly and regularly. 
On many an occasion the zamindars put up resistance and refused 
to pay even under the presure of arms. As per the available 
evidence only two of the defiant zamindars, viz; Dantiwara and 
Hal wad were confiscated for a while. ^ No other example of 
confiscation is traceable in our sources, though in a few cases 
the authorities resorted to the extreme acts of massacring the 
zamindars’ supporters, putting fire to their possessions and 


1. Mi rat-1 Ahmad i y I, p. 37 1; Ibid, Supplement , p 203 ;Peshkash 
Docs, P. C. No. 29. 
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exacting heavy amounts by way of penalty- * Nomerous incidents of 
withholding payments and putting up armed resistance are spread 
all through the pages of available sources/ But in ail other 
incidents of the sort the zamindars either paid the tribute, 
offered securities or hostages, or agreed to pay the amount at 
the very arrival of w&tangii'i forces; or they (particularly the 
more resourceful ones) resisted the imposition, put up armed 


opposition but 

agreed to 

pay the 

bargained 

a. mount before 

the 

final result of 

military 

action. 

More and 

more instances 

of 


military resistance are reported from the period of Dawood Khan’s 

sub&dari (1713-15) , though the tendency to evade payment consld- 

3 

erably had emerged much earlier. Gradually rebelliousness came 


1. fiirat-i Ahmadi , I, p.396p Ibid , II, pp.10, 41, 43-4, 51, 

102. Such immoderate actions were taken against rellively 
smaller and more vulnerable zamindars. 

2. For instance, Ibid , I, p. 392-4, 396; Ibid , Ii pp. 9-11, 41, 

43, 51, 89, 93-4, 107, 212, 244, 247, 257-8, 262-6, 276 etc. 

In all the struggles one common feature emerges, that in the 
end the amount of peshkash\ was bargained and settled.' 
2amindari of none of these zamindars where resistance has 

found mention, was confiscated. It makes clear that the 

zaoiindar first refused to accept any claim and when they saw 
that resistance was unawailing they purchased forebearance. 
See also Hamilton Walter, op cit. 1, 642. But the zamindar 

of Bhuj, as noted earlier, had been able to resist its 
imposition successfully. Also a number of them evaded 

payments all through the period. 

3. For ^ instance, please see Mirat-i Ahmadi f I, pp.211, 337, 

370-71, 374, 377, 381, 392-94, 396, 412; Ibid , II, pp 9-10, 
17, 27, 41, 51, 89, 102, 106-7, 257-8, 263-6. For the 

instances of rebelliousness reaching the environs of the 
provincial capital, Ibid , II, pp. 133, 162, 164-5, 247, 249, 
258, 263-64, 265-6; M S No. 15, ff. 379, Akhbarat , 2751, 19 

2 i 1 h a j , 4th R Y Farrukhsiyar. 
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to be accepted as a fait accompJ i and al 1 the zamindaris came to 
be designated as m&hwas ( refractory) and the saniindars as sedi¬ 
tious imufsidan) and leading ones among them as Mehwas-i umda^ 
i a e* the recalcitrant and the excessively recalcitrant zaminda- 
ris. The blanket treatment thus given to them all and their 
categorisation based on the degree of recalcitrance not only 
speaks of the wholly changed attitude of the zamindars but also 
indicates the helplessness of the Mughal State which couldnot 
even react effectively, much less to take the initiative which 
had virtually been seized by the zamindars. 

It would, therefore, appear that Mughals didnot care much 
for the acquisition of military*service, or were unable to do so. 
In case the zamindars paid peshkash peacefully to the wa.tangiri 
expeditions they were not disturbed in their possessions.^ Some 


1. Account , ff. 14b, 15a, 74b, 107a, 108a, 

2. The Mughal’s attitude in this regard becomes clear from the 
incident of Porbandar. On the arrival of the subedar near 
Porbandar, the zamindar abandoned the forcibly occupied fort 
and port and fled, obviously to avoid payment of tribute 
which had been due for a. long time... The subedar captured 
the fort. In order to press the zamindar to come back and 
offer p&shkashy the Nazim ordered the demolition of the 
fort. The action could not bring the desired results. In 
the end the subedar ordered repairing of the demolished 
parts of the fort and declared his intention of appointing a 
faujdar and retain the fort i.e. to restore status quo ante. 
The news brought the zamindar back to the place of action. 
As the zamindar paid peshkash and penalty, the order of 
appointing the faujdar was withdrawn and the zamindar was 
left in possession even of his unanthorised acquisition. 
The Nazim’s action totally 1 egitamatised the zamindar’ s 
action. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp 98-9; Tarikh-i Soreth pp 84, 
86; Mi ra t-i-Mus tafabad, p. 152. 
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of them who put up resistance were in some cases not so much 

opposed to the imposition of peshkash as to the amount dictated* 
However some of them first opposed the very imposition of pesh- 
kash and when they saw the futility of resistance they agreed to 
pay the dictated or the bargained amount. More commonly the 
resistance proved to be a tactic meant to put the zamindar in. a. 
bargaining position. Neither the Mughals nor the zamindars 
brought the matter to an extreme for, it seems, the latter- were 
basically interested in retaining their possessions while the 
former’s interest was mainly in obtaining the peshkash quickly 
and, preferably, peacefully. Under the circumstance the adminis¬ 
tration adopted a compromising attitude leading to a sharp fall 
in the amount collected and gradually in the very capacity to 
effect collections. The administration could not come out of the 
vicious circle. 

It is possible that the negligence on the part of Mughal 
officials was due to their pre-occupation with safeguarding their 
interests vis a vis one another and the Marathas which also 
affected the efficiency and strength of the empire. The Mugh¬ 
al s, for whatsoever reason, virtually had lost control over the 
Superior zamindars and punishing the rebels as they had done 
during the heyday of the empire. The Mughals had adopted virtu¬ 
al ly a non-punitlve attitude towards the rebels. Hardly any of 
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the zamindar-a was forced to vacate his unauthorised acquisition 




pi faujdari- strongholds* the t/?artaa, the raiyati and the other 
zaraindars’ lands.^ Exacting peshkash on irregular basis survived 
as the only interest as also the point of contact of the Mughals 
with the Superior zainindars. Moreover peshkash which was a well 
establ ished claim, duly calculated on the basis of- paying capaci¬ 
ty, came to denominate not so much the zainindars’ subordination 
as much the price of forebearance determined on the basis of 
evaluation of each other’s strength and surrendered only casual¬ 
ly. 

A change in the a 11 i t.u de of provincial authorities 
towards the matter of succession is evident from the evidence 
coming for Navanagar. Hardolji had killed his elder brother, Jam 
Rai Singh and usurped the qaddi. S on of Rai Singh left for his 
aunt, the Rani of Kutch - sister of Rao Pratap Singh of Hal wad. 
The Rani is reported to have requested her brother to manage 
installation of the legitimate successor on the qaddi of Havana- 
gar. The zamindar of Halwad entered into matrimonial al1iance 


1. Subedar Dawood Khan is, however, reported to have forced the 
Koiis of Baroda region to vacate the villages which they had 
captured by force and the fortress which they had raised was 
also pul led down, Akhbara t y 2505, 3rd Shoban, Farrukhsi- 
yar’s 3rd R.Y. For the Nazims not seeking eviction of 

zamindars from their unauthorised acqusi tions, Mi rat-i Ahsia- 
di 9 II, pp. 11, 41-2, 45-6, 57, 93, 96, 98, 99; Tarikh-i 

Soreth, pp 84-6; Mirat-i Mus tafabad y pp 152, 154; Bombay 

Gazetteer , VIII, pp. 296, 301. Also there is a solitary 

instance showing the subedar re-establishing a th&na, Mirat- 
i Ahmadi, I I p. 266. 
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with Sarbuland Khan, then subedar and Sal bat Mohammed Khan, an 
influential Babi chief. The along with the Rao of Hal wad 

and the Babi chief attaked Navanagar, expelled Hardol.ii and 
restored the gaddi to Jam Rai Singh’s son. The new Jam offered 
peshkash and three villages which the two Mughal officials sold 
to another zamindar. In order to finance the project, the Jam 

had taken loan from the zamindar of Kutch by mortgaging the 

mahals of Balambha and Amrah. At Balambha, the zemindar of Kutch 
built a fort (1736) and subsequently annexed the two mahals . * 
Again, the Jam was killed (1734) by the zatnindar of Wadhawan, 
Karan Singh Jhala. But our sources are silent as to what hap¬ 
pened subsequently. However members of the same ruling family 
continued to rule the zamindariIt, thus, becomes clear that 
the intervention in the matter of succession does not appear to 
have been considered a matter of established state policy. It 

was rather a matter of personal interest of the provincial au¬ 

thorities if it suited their purpose. It may, thus, be seen that 


1. Tarikh-i Soreth, pp. 99, 256, 258; Mirat-i Mustafabad, p. 
151. The latter work specifies the villages of Chlrgadhi, 
Terakunda and Dobha which the Babi chief got. Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer , VI II, P. 302. The Mi ra t-i- Ahmedi < Ibid , II, Pp.94, 
98-9) merely speaks of the watangiri expedition led into 
Navanagar and the subedar's marriage with the daughter of 
the zaraindar of Hal wad. 

2. Tarlkh-i Soreth, pp, 256, 258; Mirat-i Mustafabad , p. 151. 
L.F. Pushbrook William {Jamnagar, Sketch of its rulers And 
its administration P.4) notes that struggle for succession 
was a 'rule 1 in the house of Navanagar until nineteenth 
century. 
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the Superior samindars had succesfully replaced the Mughal 
thority with the one of' their own, emerged stronger out of 
strife - ridden phase 11700-50) in the history of the region 


au- 

t he 
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CHAPTER i I 1 

INTERMEDIARY ZAMINDARS 
(On the eve of the eighteenth century) 

Like other parts of Mughal Empire the intermediary zamindars 
held a significant position in the revenue administration as 
well as agrarian society of Mughal Gujarat. Though the 
intermediary position was not exclusive of the rights en¬ 
joyed by Superior and the Primary zamindars, it was, howev¬ 
er, distinctly different from them. * Modern scholars have 

identified and discussed various holders of intermediary 

o 

positions in different parts of the Empire. Of them the 
desai f pateI ( muqaddam) and the ijaradars who find descrip¬ 
tion in the contemporary sources, may be discussed as inter¬ 
mediary zamindars of Mughal Gujarat. 

A - THE DBS AI : 

The desai who held a position identical to the chaud - 


1. S. Nurul Hasan, 1 2amindars under the Mughais 1 . op>cit . 
pp. 24-7. 

2. Ibid f p. 25 ; Thoughts on Agrarian relations in Mughal 

India ; pp 31-2; B R Grover, 1 The position of desai In 
pargana administration of subah Gujarat 1 Froc. IHC f 
1961, pp 150-3, Dilbagh Singhm; 1 Position of patel in 
eastern Rajasthan 1 , Proc IHC t 1970, pp 360-66; For a 
view of them without having been categorised as such, 
Irfan Hahib, Agrarian System , pp 126, 128-32, 141, 

231, 233, 292-3; N A Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administra¬ 
tion, pp 11, 19, 24, 52. 
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North India, finds frequent description in the 


hari^ of 

official documents and other sources of information of the 
period. During the reign of Emperor Akba.r the desais, 
according to the Hirat 9 were appointed in all the mahals of 

the subah by Raja Todarmal who is reported to have intro- 

o 

duced them in the Mughal revenue administration. During 

the course of the seventeenth and the opening years of the 
eighteenth century desais are noticed in all the kharaji 


1. For the position of chaudhari, S. Nurul Hasan, Thoughts 
on Agrarian Relations , p. 32,* Irfan Habib, Agrarian 
System , pp 231, 235, 252-5, 291-4; N A Siddiqi, op.cit, 

pp 17, 41, 90-1; Irfan Habib (op.cit, p 291) without 

citing any evidence in support of his contention, 
identifies desais with the chaudharis. But B.R. Grover 
opines that the desai can’t be identified with the 
chaudharis as both of them find references in the 
contemporary sources. It may be clarified here that 
emperor Jahangir issued a farman (dt. 14th Mehrmah, 
Ilahi year, Baroda f 14, unindejced; Hereafter Baroda 
farman) , appointing Trangdas and Kishandas as the 
chaudharis of pargana haveli Baroda. The Mirat too (I, 
pp 262, 287, 292) refers to the chaudharis. But on a 

closer view of the available evidence it would appear 
that each available reference to the chaudhari is found 
in the documents which were prepared at the imperial 
centre. The references in the Mirat appear only when 
its author cites imperial orders. On the other none of 
the available document which was prepared in the subah 
refers to the chaudharis , much less in addition to or 
alongwith the desais. Further, the Baroda farman f s 
chaudharis Tarangdas and Kishan das - are listed as 
desais in the document entitled fahrist mawaze 9 taraf- 
daren desaiyan pargara haveli , Baroda, R No. 49, Pune. 
It seems the North Indian terminology penetrated, 
surreptitiously, into the drafting of the documents at 
the imperial court. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi 9 Supplement; p 228. 
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s’^rA'a/s of the subah^ The Imperial adra I n i s t r a 11 on main¬ 
tained, or else endeavoured to maintain desais in the jra- 

mindari makans of the ismis and the mahin-o Arakin 
2 

zamindars , evidently to keep a watch on their revenues. 

The desai was an intermediary zamindar of pargana 
level. In the available documents they are described as the 
desai of pargana unlike the muqaddam who is identified with 
a village.^ In other cases the desai could be identified 
with a taraf i . e. portion of a pargana comprising a group of 
specified villages.^ 

However the sway of a single desai's right did not 

necessarily extend to cover the entire pargana , for more 

than one persons could hold the desaigiri in one and the 
fi 

same pargana . Thus emperor Akbar had appointed Jewraj, 


1. Account , ff 17a, 173a, 174b; Mira t-i Ahmadi, Supple¬ 
ment, pp 228-39, Yad-dasht haveli Islamnagar waghira, 
fasl-i Kharif-o rabi 1128 fasli , PC No. 31; Yad-dasht 
dastur desaiyan parganat-i subah Gujarat, PC No.90; for 
their presence In pre-Mughal Gujarat, JW Watson, " 
Historical Sketch of the town of Ghoga, " The Iridian 
Antiquary , iIl,Vol.V, 1874, pp 283-85. 

2. Please see also, Rasmaia , pp 302, 340, 345-6, 353, 447, 

456 and references in the following discussion. 

3. B.R. Grover, "The position of desais in pargana admin¬ 
istration*, op.cit, p. 150. 


4. Account, ff. 173a, 174b -5a, 183b, 213a, 230b. 

5. Ibid . 

6. Cf B.R. Grover, * The position of desai in paragana 
administration", op . cit, p.150-1. 
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Kishandas and Kalyan as the desais of pa/p/ia Mangrole 

( sar/rar Soreth) in 1603. 1 It is seen above that emperor 
Jahangir had also appointed more than one persons as the 
d&sais (chaudharls of the far/nan) in have] i Baroda. 
There are references available for the entire seventeenth 
and the opening years of the eighteenth century specifying 
more than one desais for one and the same 

It will be however wrong to assume that the jurisdic¬ 
tional authority of every single desal, or for that matter 
every desa i-fami1y, was invariably confined to the limits of 
a single paragana. According to a parwana (1687) Govardhan 
Das, Bethidas, Dhanwi Rai and Raghoji held desaigiri in 34 
parganas of sarkar Soreth, each of them enjoying a share of 
fourth in the rights consequential upon the position. It 


1. Parwana dt. 15 Rab1 11,1012 AH containing reference to 

the imperial farman dt. 21 Rabi 1, 1012 AH, Junagadh , S 
C No. 1025 and 1170 (n/a/iai BalagamK 

2. Junagadh, SC No.688 Ex. Nos. 8/3, 8/4, and 8/5 (mahaJ 

Junagadh) ; Ibid , SC No. , 104 imahal Sutrapara) ; 

Account, f f 163a, 167a, 169b, 173a, 174b, 183b, 203b, 

210b, 213a, 214b, 218b, 223a, 230b, 241a. There was no 

pargana in the entire sarkar Ahmadabad having less than 
two desais * Moreover, the desalgiri so held jointly 
was generally shared by the members of the same family. 

3. The document (dt. 1099 AH) specifies the parganas as 
under; Pargana have!I J unagadha, parganas of Batwa, 
Medra, Oplota, Dehrawal, Ranpur, Baxra, Belkha, Jetpur, 
Lathi, Jhao, Gariadhar, Terwa, Bhimrad, Daulatabad, 
Rajkot, Dhak, Gondal, Sultanpur, Deo 1i, Kutiyana, Babra 
(i.e. Babaria), Mandvi, Palitana, Hastnichowk, Dharai, 
Porbandar, Navibandar, Dhatrod, Ralgaon, Artacha, 
Mahokheda (?), Jagat and one more parguna name of which 
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would, thus, appear that the territorial jurisdiction of 
(j&gaJ ranged between wide limits and, likewise, their social 
status and economic position too would be at variance from 
one another. 

Since more than one persons could enjoy desaigiri in 
one and the same pargana f or group of parganas, at the same 
time, it necessitated divisioning of income, or else, the 
source of income itself. In some cases the territory under 
joint jurisdiction was held collectively and share of each 
of the desai in the benefits consequential upon the position 
was defined proportionately. ^ In other cases the territory 
was physically delineated, each such division (taraf) repre¬ 
sented, though not necessarily, proportionate share of each 
desai who, in such case, was termed tarafdar i.e. holder of 


. . .Con tinued ... 

could not be deciphered. Junagadh S C No.389 Ex.No.2 
( mahal Junagadh). 

1. Ibid . The share was expressed as *a fourth, a fifth, a 
sixth ( hissa-i chaharum, hi$sa-i panjum, hissa-i sha- 
shum) etc. The jointly held undivided territory is 
termed majmua-i desaiyan and in this capacity the desai 
was designated majmueadar . In the available mortgage 
deeds which are bilingual documents, the desaigiri of 
the Persian text is termed majmueadari in its Gujarati 
version. S H Desai 1 s Private collection, Junagadh 
document dt. 14th Zilhaj 1110 AH No. 14 (6)/14; Ibid , 

dt. ? Ramadhan. AH; Samwat e ra 1771, (1714AD) No. 

14(6)/19. 
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a tara/, 1 2 3 4 

2 

/)esai f s position was by and large hereditary. But the 
succession necessitated, every time, imperial approval.^ It 
has been suggested that the desai's succession was con¬ 
firmed, as also the fresh appointment was made by the pro¬ 
vincial authorities who issued necessary parwana to that 
effect.^ But the available evidence does not subscribe to 
B.R. Grover’s view. Jeewraj, Kishandas and Kalyan were con¬ 
firmed in the position of desai on usual basis Kb'dastur-i 
sabiq) by virtue of an imperial farman issued by Emperor 
Akbar. 5 Likewise Emperor Jahangir confirmed Kantha, son of 
Harjiwan desai in the desaigiri of pargana Uplota etc. and 
Tarangdas and other in the desaigiri ichaudbrai) of pargana 


1. Account , f .82a. The villages of pargana havel i. Ahma- 
dabad, sometime during Aurangzeb’s reign were divided 
into seven tarafs in the following way : taraf Bethal- 
das (consisting 34 specified villages), taraf Mukandas 
(33 villages), taraf Gopidas (15 villages) and so on. 
Village Patri Kochrab which was held jointly is de¬ 
scribed as m majmua -i desaiyan*; Fahrist mawazi taraf- 
dar desaiyan, pargana have!i Ahmadabad, R No 42, Pune. 

2. B R Grover, *The position of desai*. op. city p.150. 

o 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Junugadhy S C Nos. 1025 and 1170 {mahal Balagam), 
op. ci t . 
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haveli Baroda by issuing farmans* 

Likewise the parwana (1687) confirming Govardhandaa and 
other in the desaiglrl of 34 parganas as mentioned above, 
was issued in accordance with the imperial farman ( b 9 mujib - 
i farman-i a 9 lishan).^ It may, therefore, be seen that the 
desais were appointed and confirmed by the imperial centre. 
The provincial authorities issued parwanas as a. matter of 
follow up action. The revenue department of the subah 

maintained pargana - taraf-majmua 9 - wise details specifying 

3 

area of jurisdiction of each desal for official purposes. 

On every succession the incumbent had to offer 
tribute! pes/?A’as*) to the Emperor. The v offering being a 
stipulated sum of money and described as peshkash-i sarkar-i 
wala was to be recovered on installment basis.^ In some 

cases exemption from paying the required peshkash-i sarkar-i 

5 

wala could be granted by the Emperor. It may be pointed 


1. The Baroda farman reads; chaudrai pargana Baroda b'aba- 
o ajdad mutalliq ast b'dastur sabiq b'Tarangdas w 
awlad-l oo mugarrar o mufawwaz ba 9 shad* , , Junagadh, SC 
No. 389 Ex. No.2 (Mahal Junagadh ). 

2. Junagadh, S.C. No. 389, Ex. No. 2 ( mahal Junagadh). 

3. Accounts ff* 17a, 82a. 

4-. Ibid ff. 80b, 163a, 164a, 167 a, 168ab; Emperor Jahan- 

giri*s farman, dt 13th mah Tir Ilahi 13, <5th Jamadi, 
I, 1027 A H Junagadh, S.C, No, 88 (mahal Junagadh). 

5. Jahangir's Baroda farman , ( op. cj t. ) grants the exemp¬ 
tion; see also Account , 352a. 
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out here that the amount of peshkash thus offered differed 


from desai to desai and ranged between wide limits* Thus, 

for example, the desais of Viraragaon sometime during the 
opening years of the eighteenth century were to pay 

Rs.68386/9 annas and those of PipIod only Rs*550/-* 1 Taken 
as a denominator, the amount of peshkash suggests vast 

variations in the socio-economic positions of desais within 

2 

their own group* 

The desaigiri was most commoniy held by the Nagar and 

Andrawala Brahmans who are reported to have "followed the 

3 

professions in which penmanship" was required. Some of the 

A 

desais also belonged to the Mehta and Khatiri castes. 
Members of these castes are found amongst the persons who 
went for higher education and were we 1 1 versed in Persian 
during Mughal age. 5 


1. Account , ff. 218b, 230b. 

2. Please see also Ibid ff. 173a, 174b, 183b, 213a, 214b, 

241a. 

3. Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f. 23, SH Desai's private 

collection Nos. 14 (6>/14 of 1110 AH; Junagadh , SC 

No.780, Ex. No.4/3 imahal Sutrapara); Rasmala, p 57. 

4. Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f r 23; Rasmala, p 57; The 

collector of Surat to Revenue Commissioner No.54, dt. 
13th November, 1846; Report from NA Peddar, C.S., 
President of the Gujarat Vatan Commission, No. 18/143, 
dt.19th Apri1 1865. 

5. M A Qureshi, Muslim Education and Learning in Gujarat 
(1277-1753), Baroda, 1972, pp 231-9, 253-6. 
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The desaii? occupied a leading position in the adminis¬ 


trative set up of revenue machinery. The desai was basi¬ 
cally responsible for effecting assessment and for fixation 
of jawa in accordance with the rules and regulations, * They 
were required to be well versed in the rules and regulation 

concerning revenues, the destur-ul awais and their applica- 

2 

t ion. The advice of desai was to be given due weighta.ge in 
the affairs concerning revenues and allied matters. As¬ 

sisted by the state officials and the muqaddams the desai 
had to visit every cultivated plot for the settlement of 
revenues.^ Services of desai were required in the settle¬ 
ment of revenues in such areas also as followed the system 

S 

of ghalla bakhshi , known also as bhagwatai. 

The desais also supervised collection of revenues which 
at the village level was effected by the muqaddams and state 
officials. Emperor Akbar had ordered the diwan-i subah to 


1. Account , f. 17b. 

2. Ibid , ff. 17 ab. 

3. Jahangir’s, Baroda farman , op.cit* 

4. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs , II, p 419; Bombay Gazett.eer f 
II, p 201; Bombay Revenue Selection , p 210. 

5. For example, the desais as pointed out earlier, were 

there In sarkar Soreth. From the period of Isa Tar 
Khan’s period, the sarkar was put under the system of 
bhagwatai. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I- pp 217-8; Corpus Inscrip - 

tionum Bhavnagri, New Delhi; 1971, pp 47-9. 
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"coMect revenues through the ^sais and muqaddams m both in 

khalza and jagir lands, 1 Likewise Emperor Jahangir had 
directed that the assessment and collection of revenues be 
ef fected with the approbation (b f j staswab ) of the desais. ^ 
The along with the muqaddams were to sign tamassuk 
undertaking the responsibility of collecting and remitting 

o 

the assessed revenues. Moreover the desais had also to 
explain the cause of difference, if any, between the amount 
assessed and actual ly col 1ected,^ 

Functions of the dosais were not confined to the sphere 
of assessment and collection of revenues alone. The dosais 
had to maintain accounts also. According to the Baroda 
farman the dosai was to maintain year to year detailed 
account of jama-o kharj of the area and furnish the same to 
the imperial cent CG<b f daftar-2 khana - 1 humayun) The 
imperial court used to depute mace bearers to collect such 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi ; I, p. 173. 

2. Jahangir’s Baroda farman , op.ciL 

3. Naql tamassuk for the period of Muka.rraraat Khan PC No. 

63. Later on the British also noted that the dosa i s 
were appointed to ‘ auperinted the collection of reve¬ 
nues. * Mr. Asst. Col lector Pyner’s Roprosontation on 
Balasinor, 1827; Bombay Gazett&er , II, pp 214-5. 

4. Naq] tamassuk, PC No. 63 op. oft. 

5. Baroda farman , op.cit . 
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detailed accounts from the 1 2 * 4 5 The along with 

the qua nun gas were also required to approach the Diwan-i 
Subah for submitting the awarja/i, details of t.aqsim and 
mawazna-I dehsala . In this enormous task of account 

keeping the desais were assisted by their respective gumash- 

o 

tas at village level. 

The desais were also responsible for the advancement of 
the taqavi (agricultural loans) to the deserving raiyat and 
its subsequent recovery in instalments in accordance with 
the established practiced The desais were, moreover, 
supposed to enforce the state regulations for trade and 
commerce. ^ They were also required to make 'sternous' ef¬ 
forts in ’promoting' the prosperity and the flourishing 
condition’ of the area and the 'welfare of the inhabitants’. 
They were also instructed to ensure that more and more land 


1. Account , f 17a, The Mirat (I p.327) notes that Sheikh 
Muhammad Fazil, the mace bearer, came to procure the 
details of hal-i hasil , of parganas and mawazna-i 
dehsala of the Subah sometime during Aurangzeb’s reign. 
The nazim and the diwan had to make arrangements for 
reproducing desais because the jagirdars 9 practised 
indifference in producing the desais 9 . 

2. Account , ff 17ab, 180ab. 


3. 


S H Desai’ s private collections, No* 14 (61/14 
The gumashtas were allowed a share out of the 
income. Ibid ; chaknama , dt. 10th Sho'ban 1111 
No.266. 


op. ci t. 
desai 9 s 
AH, PC 


4. B R Grover, "The position of desai n op.cit. p. 152. 

5. Ibid. 
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was 


brought under cultivation and the Jins-i kamiJ (cash 


crop) was increasingly cultivated* 

There were, then, some other duties assigned to and 

still other performed by the dasais on their own volition. 

Emperor Aurangzeb asked the desals, sheths> quanan gos of 

every chakla in the c i ty of Ahmadabad to po i n t out ways for 

levying addi t iona.1 taxes assuring them a share in the income 
o 

therefrom. The dasais were regarded as reliable witnesses 

by the zamindars for substantiating their plea before the 
State for regaining the zamindari lost to some miscreants, J 
The d&sais of pargana Dholqa helped the muqaddams and the 
riaya of Chatrasan and other villages (pargana haveli Ahma¬ 
dabad) in settling inter-village boundary dispute arising 
out of the changing course of river Sabarmati during Aurang- 

zeb’s reign,^ The desais of sarkar Soreth during closing 

years of Aurangzeb’s reign reported to the bakhshi of the 
subah that the miscreants attacked and plundered villages 
finding the place without a faujdar . The desais were ac¬ 
cordingly empowered to raise specified troops for meeting 


1 . Baroda farman, op.cit. 

2. /iirat-J Ahmadi , I, p.260. 

3. Junagadh , SC No. 1159 Ex. No.F/2 < mahal Kutiyana). 

4. Tamassuk, dt, 2nd Jamadi II, 1111 A H, PC No. 275; 
Ibidy dt. Sarnwat 1751, PC No, 276. 
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the cha l Lenge. It was in addition to the customary staff 
of horse-men and foot-men which the desa/s were provided 
with for the proper discharge of the routine duties, 

SHARE 

The desais were hereditary recipients of a share in the 
revenues actually collected from the riaya. The share was 
given in cash at a specified rate out of the collected 
revenues and in the form of land grants. The share in cash 
was called 4 dastur-i desai , 4 desaigirihaq-i desai' or 

majmuaedari' . The lands given were described as * pusaita' 

o 

or pusaita-i desai/an. 

According to the author of the Mirat-i Ahmadi Emperor 
Akbar determined the desai's share in 1590. Accordingly the 
desais were to get © 2.5 % of the revenues collected from 
the khalsa and jagir lands* 4 During the reign of the same 
emperor half (1.25%) of the dastur was resumed by Khan-i 
Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, then subedar* The same work 
notes that the desais were further deprived of the half 
(.625%) of the remaining half (1.25%) in favour of diwani 
and thus they were allowed @ .625 % of the collected 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p.307. 

2. B R Grover, ’The position of desai op.cit p. 150. 

3. For references please see discussion in the following 
1ines. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I. p.!73j Ibid, Supplement , p.228. 
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revenues by way of desaigiri. 1 Whether the same rate was 

applicable for the entire subah during Akbar’s reign is not 
known* Emperor Jahangir’s £ arman issued in favour of Kant' 
haj i and other desais of pargana Junagadh isarkar Soreth) 

allowed the desaigiri 0 5 % i.e; a rate much higher than the 

2 

one granted by Emperor Akbar. The desaigiri for the desais 
of pargana Viramgaon and Dholqa (sarkar Ahmadabad ) was 
calculated © 1*5 percent during the reign of Emperor Aurang- 

3 

zeb and later also* In the absence of detailed evidence it 
is difficult to ascertain if the fate of desaigiri was 
modified during post - Akbar period, or else different rates 
were simultaneously applicable in different parts of the 
subah . 

Besides the desais were allowed to enjoy revenues of 
the pusaita lands which they held in addition to, and, over 
and above the desaigiri allowance discussed above.^ The 

1* Ibid . 

2* Junagadh , S C No. 880 (mahal Junagadh). 

3. Account, ff 229b, 298a. 

4. According to Emperor Jahangir’s farman {Junagadh, SC 

No. 880, (mahal Junagadh) the desais were to enjoy the 
desaigirl © 5 out of every 10O mehmudi and arazi-i 

pusaita: desaigiri pargana mazkurha fisad ki panj 

mehmudi-o ai'azi pusaita ; According to the parwana 

(1099 AH) issued to confirm Govardhandas etc. in the 

desaigiri cited above, the desais were to enjoy the 

dastur , the pusaita and / na*m possessions (dastur-o 
pusaita - inam dehat) as before (b'dastur sabiq) . Cf, 
B.R.Grover, "The position of desai. . . ' op.cit . 
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pusaita grants were actually held by them on the mainland a* 

well as on the peninsular Gujarat.* It is interesting to 
note that the pusaita lands were fragmented considerably in 

a large number of villages unlike the msdad-i mash lands 
which were consolidated in specified areas. Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir's farman speaks of the pusaita lands of KanthaJ i and 

other d&sai in every, idar bar mawza) if not each village of 

o 

the concerned parganas . According to a parwana (1723) the 

pusaita lands of Pragji, Jiwan, Ranchhod and other desais of 

pargana Junagadh were located, since some time past, in 

qasbah Delwara (60 bighas >, villages of Mahta buzurg (S5 

Bigha ), Amodra (45 bigha) Patri buzurg (15 bigha), Shekhwa- 

pur (30 bigha), Anjar buzurg (15 bigha), Dand i (15 bigha), 

Khajodra (25 bigha), Ver buzurg (15 bigha), Upodra (25 

bigha ), Sheikhji buzurg (15 bigha ), Sonkhera buzurg (15 

bigha), Belkhar (25 bigha), Bahrampur (10 bigha), Chakher 

(10 bigha), Gangasar (50 bigha)^ Hansoj (25 bigha) and Una 

(50 bigha), thus in all 500 bighas of land were spread over 

3 

eighteen villages. 


1. Jahangir's Junagadh far man, op.cit; Junagadh, SC 

Nos.517, 519, 1054 imahai Derawal): Account, ff. 182a, 

202b, 409a. 

2. Jahangir's Junagadh farman, op.cit . 

3. Junagadh, SC No.389, Ex. No.2 (mahal Junagadh). 
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In addition to their customary claima as discussed 


above the desais were also recepients of the ina* m and addi¬ 
tional pusaita rights given as a special favour. Emperor 

Aurangzeb granted (1660) mawza Hamnethi ( pargana Ranpur) to 
Dwarkadas desai by way of 1 2 3 4 5 6 The same emperor granted 

(1688) villages of Ojwal, Tonki, Uchde and Reshala in addi¬ 
tion to mawza Hanoiethi to desai, son of Dwarkadas desai by 

2 

way of ina'm. The same desai also held the villages of 
Piparia (pargana Baxra), Tankatoda and Nehrwala {pargana 
Amreli) during the same period, however granted earlier by 

3 

way of muafi. The same emperor also granted (1703) a well 
(chah) alongwith the land associated with it, by way of 
pusatta out of kindness ( az rah-i~inayat\ to Ajit Rai desai 
of pargana Mangrole Isarkar Soreth)^, 

Besides, the desais were also given similar grants by 
the jagirdars and other state officials.^ Prince Muhammad 
Azam Shah who held sarkar Soreth in Jagir ® granted (1700 AD) 
50 bighas of barani and chahi lands in mawza Amodra by way 

1. Ibid, SC No.800, Ex. Nos. 1,3, 7/5, (mahaJ Junagadh), 

2. Ibid f Ex. Nos.7/6. 

3. Ibid f Ex. Nos. 7/4. 

4. Ibidy SC No. 194 ( maha J Seel). 

5. Account , f. 14a. 

6. Mi rat- i Ahmad if I, p p.306-7. 
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of /naffl-o pusaita to Ma l j i and other desais of pargana Una 

(sarkar Soreth). 1 The prince also granted them eight anna 

{ neetn rupia) as daily allowance irozina) out of the revenues 

o 

of the town of Deiwara. Later (1704) the prince granted 
200 bigha of chahi (irrigated) and barani <un-irrigated) 
lands to Mohanji and Nana Raghunath, desais of pargana Una 
as an act of benevolence ( az rah-i 1nayat-o meherbani )* 

Though the pusaita lands were by and large held rent- 
free however in some part of the subah the desais had to 
share its revenues with the state. In a number of parganas 
of sarkar Ahmadabad the desais were not required to pay any 
part of the revenues accruing from pusaita lands to the 
state. 4 But the desais of pargana Mundah ( sarkar Ahmada¬ 
bad) were required to surrender a half of the revenues of 
the lands during the kharif season to the state whereas the 
other half of the revenues exproporiated from the raiyat was 
retained by them.^ The state made no such demand during the 

1. Junagadh , SC No. 688, Ex No. 8/3 imahaJ Una). 

2. Ibid, Ex No. 8/5. 

3. Ibid Ex No. 8/4; Ibid, S C No.517 Ex No.2 imahal Deraw- 
a 1 > . 

4. Dastur-ul amal (Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Muhammud 

Shah’s reign), PC Nos. 22, 26, 51; Account, ff. 182a, 

350a. These lands are declared as muaf (not assessed 
for paying revenues to the state). 

5. Account , f. 339a. 
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rabi crop season. 

There is evidence to show that the dastur and pusaita-i 
desaiyan were subject to the payment of a cess, called 

peshkash-1 dastur-i pusaita which was levied by the Nazim-i 

9 

subah . During the reign of emperor Aurangzeb ( Mukhtar 

Khan’s period of subedari) the cess on the pusaita was abol- 
ished and excluded of the jama also* 

But the dastur-i desai was not entirely expropriated by 
the desais who had to offer an unspecified portion of it to 
the Nazim-i Subah throughout the seventeenth and the opening 
years of the eighteenth century. The offering called pesh- 
kash-i harsaJa, peshkash-1 dastur-i desaiyan , peshkash-i 

nizamat of desais, peshkash-i desaigiri or simply dastui 
was paid annually to the Governor of the province.^ Exemp- 


1. Ibid . 

2. Dastur-ul amaJ , for the period of subedari of Isa Tar 

Khan and Prince Dara’s naib Ghairat Khan, PC Nos. 35, 

58. 

3. Ibid . After his succession the Emperor abolished it 

along with the other prohibited cesses {abwab-i-mam- 
nua) but it continued to from a part of the jama . 
Later, on the desais 9 request for its exclusion from 
the jama and stopping collections, was acceded. 

4. Account , ff 173a, and Ibid, ff 164b, 167a, 169a, 175a, 

203b, 213b, 216b, 218b, 223a; For its actual collection 

during the eighteenth century, Hirat-i Ahmadi, Supple¬ 
ment, pp 236-9. 
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tion from its payment could also be granted, ^ 

It would thus appear from this discussion that a con¬ 
siderable part of the desais* share which varied from place 
to place, was taken away by way of peshkash-i sarkar-i wala 

and then as peshkash-i desaigiri. Even then, the net income 
of the desats must have been substantially large. More so, 
the sources of their income were not confined to the des-ai- 
giri allowance, pusaita lands and ina*m and mua * fi posses¬ 
sions. They had other means, both legal and illegal, for 
enhancing their income. 

At times with his (official) position the desai felt 
tempted to misuse their authority to coerce the raiyat and 
make money. The desai of pargana Supa { sarkar Surat) were 
reported not to have made proper assessment and contrary to 
the practice had done only summary assessment on the vil¬ 
lages based on part records in 1594. The d&sai had also 
illegally realized the village expenses ( malba ) and arrested 
22 persons. He had also omitted the assessment of his own 

o 

cultivated lands. According to another parwana (1678) the 
d&sai of pargana Bisrai forced the raiyat of some villages 

1. Emperor Jahangir’s Junagadh farman provides that 

{ p&shkash-i d&saigiri ke sahib-i subah . migirafte 

marfu-ul qalam daniste ). 

MS. B.N. Paris, folios 170b, 71b, vide paru/ana 9th 

Muharram 1000 AH cited by B R Grover, *The Position of 
desai," op. ci t. p.151 and n. 
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to cultivate his own lands for himself. The muqaddam of one 
of the villages who happened to be a member of the d&sai's 
caste ( hi ra thr i I , also lent him support. Then the d&s a i 
evaded assessment of his own cultivated lands. 1 According 
to yet another parwana (1693) the d&sai of pargana Harsur 
(sarkar Ahmadabad ) assessed the pusait.a-I muqaddaman at ful l 
rates (amal-i bilmanasta) in violation of the ama 1 - i dastur 
which provided for complete exemption of their pusaita lands 
from assessment.^ 

The desalt seem to have had some kind of relationship 

with the s&t.hs and mahajans i.e. the men of capital and 

3 

money lenders. According to empoeror Aurangzeb’s farman 
(eighth regnal year) the * s&ths and d&sais' of many parga- 
nas' of the subah did not allow other persons to purchase 
fresh food grains on its arrival in the mandis . They pur¬ 
chased good quality of grain and allowed the merchants to 
buy 'rotten and wasteful corn.* Moreover, they forced the 


1 . 

Parwan a, 

dt. 

19 Safar, 1089 AH, R 

No. 36 

, Pune. 

2. 

Pa rwana. 

d t. 

14 Rabi l, 1110 A H, 

R. No. 

42, Pune. 

3. 

Emperor 

Jahangir’s Baroda farman 

asks 

the mahajans of 


Baroda tC take note of the person appointed as desai. 
According to the Mirat , the gumashta of the amin-i 
jixyah had reported that the zimmis of pargana Mehmuda- 
bad did not pay jlzyah for two years (1697-99) and they 
were bidding time for payment with the support of local 
desai and seths* Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p. 339. 
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merchants to pay the price of good stuff. 1 If the desais 
purchased lands, cattles and houses, the state granted them 

2 

exemption from paying customary tax on such transactions. 
The desais contracted ijara rights and thereby might have 
3 

made money. They are also reported to have collected pro- 
hibitted taxes from a certain section of the riaya during 
Aurangzeb's reign.^ As such the desaigiri was quite a 
lucrative position and its possessors would have, naturally, 
enjoyed a respectable social position. 

A few pieces of information casting light on some other 
activities of the desais and their relationship with other 
members of the ruling class are also available. Perceiving 
the rising strength of imperial power, Soraji desai pursuad- 
ed the Gohel chief of Sehore to offer port of Ghoga by way 
of nazrana to Akbar when the Emperor conquered Gujarat.^ 
For this, Samji ws rewarded by a grant of some villages and 
an increased allowance while the Gohel chief was allowed to 
retain his rights in all the harbours of Gohelwad. Later 

1. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, I, pp 260- 1. 

2. Account , f« 364a. 

3. Mi rat-J Ahmad i, I, p.292. 

4; Ibid, I, pp 209, 304. 

5. JW Watson, "Historical Sketch of the town of Ghoga,* 
The Indian Antiquary, op. cit , p 283. 

6. Ibid . 
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during Shah Jahan' a reign the desai of pargana Idar acted as 
an intermediary for bringing about a rapproachment betwen 
the Rathor zamindar of the place and the provincial authori¬ 
ties.* Mehraji, an imperial desai at Lolyana <sarkar Soreth) 
made capital out of the strife ridden ruling family of 
Sehore sometime during Aurangzeb's reign. The des^ii suc¬ 
ceeded in getting his son. Ranj i Mehraji, appointed as a 

o 

pattawat there. 

The relations between the desais and other zamindars 

were not necessarily cordial all the time. The zamindar of 

Rajpipla had killed the imperial desai during Akbar’s reign 

3 

but had spared the qaxi and the,news-writer. Likewise the 
zamindar of Cheharmandvi killed the imperial desai during 
the reign of the same emperor. 1 2 3 4 It has been mentioned above 
that the desai of pargana Supa and Harsur had encroached 
upon the priveleges of the muqaddams by illegally realizing 
the village expenses and assessing the pusaita lands. The 
pate1 of Verawal (pargana Somria th-Pa t tan, sarkar Soreth) 


1. Rasmala^ pp. 344-45. 

> _ _ _ _ 

2. Ibid , p 353. Ran j i Mehraji*s son, Dam j i , was also 

appointed in the same capacity there. He became very 
powerful and annoyed the then ruling chief, Bhao Singh 
who killed Damji. Ibid . 

3. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Supplement p. 233. 

4. Sharif Khan Bharuchi* s Letter, op.eit . 
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killed the d&saS for some unspecified reason sometime during 


Aurangzeb* s reign. The deceased liesa/’s son was thefore 

favoured with pusaJ ta grant by the court and he continued to 
hold it during later years . 1 2 3 

But, then, the desais seem to have maintained satisfac¬ 
tory working relationship with the jaglrriars. Any refer¬ 
ence suggesting differences between them is conspicuous by 
its absence. On the other the JagSrdars and other local 
officials are reported to have favoured them with pusaita 
grants and ina'm which they made out of their jagir 
revenues . The Mirat has also reported that the jagirdars 
•practised indiferrence in producing the d&sais * of their 
respective areas before the imperial officials deputed from 
the centre to collect revenue-records from them. The pro¬ 
vincial authorities had, therefore to make special arrange¬ 
ments for ensuring the availability of the d&sajs before the 
deputed person.^ It seems the d&sais had an inclination to 


1. SH Desai* s collection, parwanah dt. 22 Jamadi 1, 1122 

AH/8 July, 1710, No, 14(1)6. 

2. Account , f. 14a. ...... - 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I. pp 326-7, it may be pointed out here 
that the Mughal officials who established their inde¬ 
pendent principal tea in the subah during the first half 
of the eighteenth century maintained the d&saSs, as¬ 
signing them high administrative positions under them. 
In their new capacity they were designated as * diwan 
or karbharl the incharge of affairs. 
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hold hack the required information and were hand in gloves 
with the jagirdars. 

The desais undertook some such activities which signify 
their socio-economic position and were meant to earn name 
and fame. Mahasom, the imperial desai at Ghoga, built a 
temple of Kalka-Mata in the year 1615.* Mathuradas and 
Samalji, desais of pargana Badaagar, built a stepwelt for 
publ ic use at the town of ( pargana) Pet 1 ad {sarkar Ahmada- 
bad) during the opening years of the eighteenth century. 

The desaigiri seems to have aquired the form of proper¬ 
ty before the close of the seventeenth century. It is not 
precisely known if the desaigiri could be sold and pur¬ 
chased. But it is certain that it could be martgaged. 
According to a mortgage deed (May 1699) Mahadji, Madanji and 
Anandji, the sons of Ganpat desai of pargana Somnath-Pattan 
(sarkar Soreth) mortgaged their share in the majmue'dari 
(majmue* dar i hissa khudha ) with Gangaram, Damodar and 
Bhimji, sons of Ram Krishna - a physician (Tabib) for 252 
mehmudis. The mortgagors ( maraahoons ) as per the stipulated 

1. J . W. Watson, "Histor ical Sketch of- the -town -of- Ghoga’ 1 , 

~ op." cit. ~pp 284-6. The temple carries a duly dated 

inscription. 

2. MR Majumdar, "A Triangular inscription on a stepwell 

in Petlad," Journal of the University of Bombay V No. 
10, pt. IV, May, 1937, pp. 147-8. The stepwell was 

constructed during the aubedar1(1701-4) of Prince Azam 
who is duly mentioned in the inscription. 
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conditions, 


got entitled to enjoy the consequential rights 


and perform the "related duties. Another document(Febi 

n 

1700) records that a woman.^l /wi/saMatlnamed Kobrai ? ), 

wife of Gabindji(son of Sara ngd bar) possessed a share in the 
3 

rf&sigiri in pargana Soamath-Pattan isarkar Soreth). The 
woman-desai mortgaged her share for 350 m&hwudls with Damo- 
dar, the son of the same physician, Raikishan Nagar. ^ 

It would appear from the preceding discussion that the 
d&saigjri was by and large held by educated members belong¬ 
ing to upper castes, particularly the Nagar Brahmans. The 
d&sais appear to be weal thy people having ) inks with the men 
of purse. That the desais enjoyed a position of power and 
significance in the revenue matters and the ruling hierarchy 
is wel1 evident. Whether they had an equally strong social 


1. S H Desai's private collection, rahn-namah dt. 14th 
2i1 ha j 1110 AH, No. 14(6)/14. 

2. This is the only available reference to a woman holding 
desaigiri . Whether the right was purchased or inherit¬ 
ed is not known. 

3. The preceding and the present documents are bilingual 
one. The Gujarati version terms the rights thus being 
mortgaged as deshaigiri in both the documents. Whereas 
the Persian text in the first document calls it maj- 
mue'dari and in the following document.names it the 

- desaigiri* The two terms thus being used alternately 
as also interchangeably seem to have denoted the same 
rights. Both the deeds, it may be mentioned, were 

registered with the office of the qazi . 

4. S H Desai’s Private collection, rahn namah , dt. ? 

Ramadhan, lill A H, No. 14 (6>/19. The Tabib was rece- 

pient of madad-i ma’sh lands also. 
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base is not borne out by the available evidence. 


In all 


probability the desais depended more on the administrative 
backing than on their social base which, in any case, does 
not appear to be as strong as that of the muqaddams . 

B - MUQADD A ft : 

The muqaddam, also called pat.el^ was an important 
intermediary zamindar of village level. A leading member of 
the village community he acted simultaneously as the repre¬ 
sentative of the village under him and watch dog of imperial 

p 

interests in the village. The position of muqaddami was 

3 

hereditary and could also be bought and sold. In the 

Mughal Gujarat emperor Akbar is reported to have confirmed 
the muqaddams in their positions and accordingly accepted 
their share in the revenues/ 

The presence of muqaddams is noticeable in all the kharaji 
sarkars of the subah during the seventeenth century. From the 


1. Baroda, 27. The bilingual document describes the 
person named therein as muqaddams in its Persian text 
and patel in the Gujarati version. In another Perisan 
document < Ibid, 57 and 83) the named persons are cal led 
patels ( patelan ). Please see also,. Irfan Habib, Agrar — 

■ ~ian system^ p. 129nl. 

2. For a detailed view Dilbagh Singh, * Position of Patel 
in the Eastern Rajasthan" pp 360-6f3. 

3. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, pp 128-29. 

4. flirat-i Ahmadi , 1, p 173; Ibid , Supplement , p 228. 
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detailed list of the villages of paragana Kadi <sari\ar Ahmadabad ) 
it would appear that the muqaddams were there in both kinds 

of villages, the ra iya ti as well as the zami tida r i . * They 
were there in the villages lands of which were divided on 

bantha-taJpad lines and also in the ones areas of which were 
not likewise divided. Their presence is also noticeable in 
the zamindari makanSj including the watan possessions of the 
zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin . discussed in a preceding 
chapter C I (2) 1 . 

But it cannot be taken to mean that the muqaddam was neces¬ 
sarily there in each of the villages. Of 282 villages in pargana 
Kadi the muqaddams were there in 211 villages i.e. 74.8 per cent 
of the villages had their own muqaddams. The remaining villages, 
72 in number and forming 25.2 per cent of the pargana were 
without a muqaddam (muqaddam nadard)*^ As such the sway of 
muqaddam*s right did not cover the entire country side. 

Like the class of cultivators that mainly consisted of 


1. Account , ff. 309a-38a. 

2. Ibid . ______ 

3. Account , ff 309a read with Ibid ff 311a, 314a, 315a and 

dehat-i paragana Kadi, PC No. 3 to 7. 

4. Account , ff 309a -38a 

5. Irfan Habib (Agrarian System y pp 128-31) also notes the 
villages without muqaddams . 
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the kameja ( khudkasht ) and the pa ikashat 1 2 3 4 (uprawarsa), the 
available documents speak of two classes of muqaddams also, 
viz; muqaddaman- i kamoja and muqaddaman - i pa i ka s ha ta . In a 
dastur-ul a ma 1 of emperor Aurangzeb’s reign rates of assess¬ 
ment have separately been furnished for the pa i kashta~muqad- 

o 

daman for the pargana Prati (Prantij), sarkar Ahmadabad* 

The paikashta muqaddams are also refered to in the dastur of 

3 

a newly founded (naw a bad) village of the same pargana . 
Another document specifying area statistics of the actually 
cropped lands in mawza Mahej (pargana haua/i Ahmadabad) 

mentions the muqaddaman-i kameja amongst the various hold¬ 
ers of land, however as a separate category of land 
holders.^ The available evidence however does not help us 
to precisely ascertain if the muqaddams were themselves non¬ 
residents (pais) or there were separate muqaddams for the 
fxaikasht&s, or both. It may also be mentioned that the 


1. The kamejas or the resident cultivators were the ones 

who held and cultivated the lands by themselves; the 
pahi 9 meant " the peasant (raiyat) in one mauza and is 
subordinate to one zamindari and carries on cultivation 
in the zamindari of another zamindar". For a detailed 
view, Satish Chandra " Some Aspects of Indian Village 
Society Jn Northern I.nd i a_ during the 1.8 th Century -(The 
position and Role of the khudkasht and pahi kasht* pp 
245-56). * 

2. Account , f. 202b. 

3. Ibid , f 202a. 

4. Mazruat mawza Mahej P C No.209 a. 
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muqaddams were holders of lands in their own right, 


i nde- 


pendent of the muqaddami* They could be the khudkashtas as 

also held lands which were cultivated by other cultivators 
imuzarian) of unspecified description. 1 

The muqaddami was, by and large, confined to the most 
important section of the village community and the muqaddams 

o 

were the superior members of the populace. But the the 

muqaddami doe snot, by and large, seem to have been enjoyed 

3 

by a single individual in a village . Excepting mawza 

Shahbari (pargana have}i Ahmadabad) we donot come across any 
village which had only one muqaddami From a document dated 
1699 A D (1111 AH) it would appear that there were not less 
then Three pat.els in village Santhal of the same pargana 


1. The muqaddams held lands in tal pad ( raiyati > as well as 

in the bantha portion of a zamindar. Haz ruat-i-mawza 

Khator, 26 R Y Aurangzeb, P. C. No. 161; tiaz r uat-i - mawza 

Dhamanwan, 1140 fas Ii ; Mazruat-i-mawza Mahej, 1146 
fasJi; hazrual - i-mawza Majhoi, 1151 fasl i, P. C. Nos. 

91, 93; see also P.C. Nos 278-79 of 1709-10 A D. 

2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, pp. 128-9; Dilbagh Singh, 
op cit.j pp. 360-63; Bombay Gazetteer, VIII, pp 71, 
171. 

3. In its description of the muqaddams of the villages of 
pargana Kadi the Account invariably suffixes the ex¬ 
pression ’ "and other" (Waghaira) after naming the 
muqaddam of a village. In case the -work does not" 
specify the name and simply puts the caste, it likewise 
puts them in plural - Rajputan, Baqqalan etc; see also 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p 129. 

4. For more references, please see discussion below, 

5. Yad-dasht girasia waghaira mawza Santhal am l a pargana 
haveli Ahmadabad, R.No.37, Pune. 
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Another document <1702 AD) specifies as many as nine muqad- 
dams in Deoil, pargana Chorasi < sarla/ Surat). * Evi¬ 
dently sway of each muqaddam's right would extend to a 
portion of the village, or else to a part in the revenues 
thereof. The situation, it may be postulated, would also 
lead to intensifying the muqaddam*s hold over the raSyat. 

As regard caste-composition of the muqaddam some valu¬ 
able information is available in the pages of Account which 
furnishes detailed list of the muqaddams> their caste or 
community for the villages of pargana Kadi ( sarkar Ahmada- 
bad) for the first quarter of the eighteenth century.^ As 
mentioned earlier 211 of the 282 villages had muqaddams* 
The caste wise composition of the specified 211 villages 
having muqaddams may be summarised as under: 


1. Yad-dashat maqaddaman mawza , Deoli am l a pargana hav&li 
Ahmadabad, R No, 37, Pune. 

2. Account , ff. 309a-38a. 
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5 CASTE/COMNUNITY-UISE BREAK UP 


♦ 

Kunbis 

Rajputs 

Baqqais 

/ 2annar- 
daran 

Bad faro- 
shan 

Other 

non- 

IBUS 1 IffiS 

Musliras 

Number of 

muqaddams 

148 

22 

9 

1 

1 

25 

5 

per¬ 

centage 

---> 

(211=100) 

70 

10.4 

4*3 

* 48 

*48 

11*8 

2* 4 


It is thus evident that the cultivating class ikunbis I 1 
formed the majority (70%) of muqaddams in the par^ana. The 
remaining positions were held by others, presumably the non¬ 
cultivating section of the society* Of them the Rajput- 
muqaddams enjoyed a predominant position* But their over 
all proportion (18*4 percent) in the muqaddami is signifi¬ 
cantly much less than their proportionate share in the 


1. According the Lughat-i~Gujri 9 Kunbi * was a Gujarati 

equivalent of a I-muzare' i.e* the cultivator (p.229); 

The Rasmala (p* 542) also describes them as the most 
industrious cultivators of the region. This work don't 
specify their castes and they _find -description- as 
_ - cultivators regardless of their caste* It is also a 

well known fact that high caste Hindus did not culti¬ 

vate lands directly with their own hands. Also see, 
Baden Powell Land System of British India III, Oxford, 
London, n.d, p.336. ) who says that the kunbi is the 
most numerous land holding caste* They are "almost 
certainly a mixed race". But in the modern day Gujarat 
the 'Kunbi patels 9 are counted as Rajputs. 
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zamindar i of the known villages in the same 1 More 

significant to note is the presence of baqqals i.e. pettly 
traders and money lenders, whose proportion which being 4.3 
per cent is not very high. However it suggests the penetra¬ 
tion of trading class into the ruling section of land mag¬ 
nets. The Charans & Bhats ( badfaroshan) , the Brahmans 
{zannardaran) and the Muslims had also made inroads but 
their over all proportion (3.33 %) was, significantly, not 
very high. It is however evident that the muqaddami was not 
necessarily monopolised by any single caste or community and 
it seems to have been enjoyed by, relatively, a wider sec¬ 
tion of the society. Finally the majority of the muqaddami 
position being held by the Kunbis the differentiation be¬ 
tween the muqaddams and the cultivators was not much wider 
and moreover both of them had, in their common positions as 
cultivators, identity of interests also. 

The contemporary evidence doesnot help us to precisely 
ascertain if the muqaddami belonged to the castes that 
enjoyed predominance numerically or in terms of area of 
lands or both. The British, later on, noted that in the 

1. Of 211 muqaddami villages we have definite information 
about the castes of zamindars of 154 villages. Of them 
(154) 140 (90.9%> were held by the Rajputs, five (3.5%) 
each by Muslims and the Bhats; one each (.65%) by 
Charans and Brahmans and two (1.3%) by the Kolis. Yad- 
dasht d&hat pargana Kadi PC Nos 3 to 7 read with Ac¬ 
count ff 307b-8a. 
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villages of aboriginal tribes the patois belonged to one of 
the above tribes| in Kali villages a headman was usually a 

Koli. In other villages he was either a Kunbi, Rajput, 
Bhatela, Brahman, Malik, Muslim or a Saiyed. 1 

The present piece of information may also be utilised 
to ascertain relationship, if any, between the muqaddami and 


nature 

is duly 

of the village i.e. 

specified. Thus: 

zortalbi and the 

raiyat1 

wh ich 

No. of 

i To ta 1 No. 

= 282 

! Vi 1 1 ages with 

\ V i 1 1ges 

w i thou t 

vi 1 1 agesi 


I mu.qaddam = 211 

J muqaddam = 71 


t 

i Raiya11 \ 

Zortalab 

\ Raiyati', Zortalab 

; Raiya11 \ 

Zorta1ab 

282 

: 27i ; 

1 1 

: 207 ; 4 

; 64 J 

7 

Per- 






c en tage 

96.1 

3. 9 

98.1 1.9 

90. 14 

9. 86 


The proprtion of zortalab villages in the pargan a 
being 3.9 out of hundred doesnot seem to be very high. Of 
the raiyati villages, 98.1 percent were the ones having 
muqaddams whereas the percentage of the zortalab village 
having muqaddams being 1.9 percent was relatively less. It 
is evident that the proportion of the non -muqaddami zortaJab 
villages (90.14 per cent) was relatively high in comparis ion 
to the proportion of the zortalab villages which had muqad- 

1. Bombay Gazott&er, VI11, p. 71; /bid, II, pp 57, 70, 
157, 227, 382. 
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dams (9.86 per cent). It is however difficult to suggest 


whathap th# prssanq# pf in*lu£nqed< pr else was 
itself influnced by the feature of zortalbi. It is however 
evident that the zortalbi and the muqaddami were necessarily 
neither the corollary of and nor even consistent with each 
other. 

As regard co-relationship, if any, subsisting between 
the caste of muqaddams and the zortalb it would appear that 
75 per cent of the zortalb villages having muqaddams f were 
held by the kunbi muqaddams; remaining 25 percent were held 
by the Rajput muqaddams. It suggests that more Kunbi -he 1d 
muqaddami villages were prone to the zortalbi. But when 
viewed in broader context, it would appear that: 


Muqaddam *s caste ! 

and the villages l 

Kunbi 

148 


* ( 

i 

Raj put 

22 


Nature of villages! 

raiyat.i ! 

2ortaJab \ raiyati ! Zortalab 

Number of villages! 

145 ! 

3 

* 

21 ! 

1 

Percentage 

! 97. 

06 ; 

2.02 ; 

CD 

01 

01 

! 4 . 

: the proportion of 

the Kunbi 

held 

muqaddami 

villages 

( 2 . 02 


per’ cent) was comparatively Less than the Rajput - muqaddami 
villages. It may however be pointed out that the muqaddami 
and zaniindar i of the single zortalab village was held by 
different persons but both of them happened to be Rajputs. 
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The available evidence may also be utilised to examine 


if the muqaddam * was usually chosen from among the Primary 
zamindars" * and, for that matter the Superior zamindars 
also. The Account, as mentioned above, specifies 211 vil- 

2 

lages which had muqaddams. Of them 197 muqaddams have been 
duly named. The document entitled yad-dasht dehat-i pargana 
Kadi specifies hant.hadaran (Superior and Primary zamindars) 
holding zamindaris in these villages.^ Besides, the Ac¬ 
count also furnishes list of zamindars holding zamindaris 
in the same pargana during the same period of time. A 

comparative study of these sets of information reveals that 
none of the person holding muqaddami find description among 
the zamindars. Another document, though not dated however 
coming for the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
specifies both the muqaddams a.3 well as the girasias (i.e. 
Primary zamindars) of mama San tha l {pargana haveli Ahmada- 
bad)* Again, the qirasias and the muqaddams appear to be 

1. S. Nurul Hasan, Thoughts on Agraian relation, p. 31. 

2. It is evident that the villages without muqaddams had 

zamindari lands. {Account, ff. 311a, 312b, 313a, 314b, 

315a, 317a, 318a, 319a etc.). In these .villages the - 

. . - -muqaddami was nbt'Held by the zamindars also though 
they were very much there. 

3. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi, op. cit. 

4. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi, op cit . 

5. Account , ff 308a -8b. 
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Similar Information which is available 


different persons. 1 
for other parts also suggests that the zamindari and the 
muqaddami were held by different persons. Neverthelss the 
possibility of muqaddams holding makan-I zamindari and giras 
rights may not be ruled out. In the light of the evidence 

cited above it would however appear that the muqaddami and 
the zamindari (i.e. Primary and the Superior one) were 
generally held by different persons. However the conclusion 
may not be pressed too far. 

The eavailable evidence though very limited in quantity 
and scope however suggests that the muqaddami and the dasai - 
girl were generally, if not necessarily, held by different 
persons. 3 4 5 The desaigiri of pargana Kadi was held by the 
persons who donot find mention among the duly named muqad¬ 
dams of the pargana . ^ Names of the muqaddams and the 


1. Yad-dasht muqaddaman-o girasia waghaira mawza Santhal 

amia pargana haveli Ahmadabad. R. No.37, Pune. The 

document names Detha, Rewa and Harkaran as the muqad¬ 
dams; and Banji, Bheraji, Pethoji, Sahaji, Akraji and 
Jassaji as the girasias of the village. 

2. Rasmala. pp 350-1, 431; SH Desai's Collection Nos. 14/i 

( 5) ; _ J?aroda # _87 .and- 99.- _ _ _ - - - 

3. Only two instances each showing the muqaddams as holder 
of a zamindari makan and giras lands are available. 
Account , f. 101b, P. C. No. 278. 

4. Account , f. 17b. 

5. Jbid, f 308a read with Ibid , ff 309a-38a. 
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d&sais also appear in the chaknamas.^ They are also duly 

2 

named in a case of dispute on the inter-village bound r y. 

In all these instances the two sets of persons were differ¬ 
ent people. But it may not be emphatically asserted that 

the d&sais and the muqaddams were invariably different 
persons for the documents sometimes add the suffix "and 
other" (Wghaira) after a duly named muqaddams and, or, 
d&sais or both. 

The muqaddam in Gujarat, like else where, was required 
to perform various duties as an intermediary between the 
state and the village under him. 

The muqaddam, to beginwith, was associated with both 
the stages of revenue col lections, viz. , assessment { tashk - 
his) and collection < t&hsiI ). From Aurangzeb’s farman 
addressed to the then diwan~i subah Gujarat it would appear 
that the muqaddam was to be associated with land survey, 
presumably to make it acceptable and preclude the possibili- 


1. See, for example, PC Nos. 40 of 1040 AH and 

286/41G/Bha. of 31RY Aurangzeb’s reign; Baroda , 57, 83. 

2. The two available documents (PC' Nos 88 and 27 1) mention 

Mathuradas as the desai of pargana Dholga. The muqad¬ 
dams of specified villages of the pargana were Kashi- 
das, Gangadas, Jeewa, Manohar, Keso, Banarsi, BhaoJi 
Lakha, Sobhji and Reewadas. Another document (PC 

No,277), 1 ikewise mentions both of them. They are again 
different persons. 
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ty of complaints as had happened in the past, 1 - Detailed 
account of the surveyed lands was also to be prepared in co~ 

2 

operation with the muqaddams. 

The dastur-uJ amals appear to have been enforced 
through the muqaddams. Isa Tar Khan (1642-4) who is appreci- 
ated for his acts of "conci11iation of the raiyat* is 
noticed to have furnished the detailed rates of assessment 
before the commencement of the sowing operation to the riaya 
through the muqaddams.^ Alongwith the assessee - cultiva- 


1* Please see Aurangzeb’s farman (text) dt. 25 Rabi I, 25 
RY, Account , f 24a. The Mirat reports that during 

Akbar’s reign Shahabuddin Ahmad khan had to 'survey the 
cultivable lands of pargana haueli Ahmadabad and other 
parganas a second time’ due to complaints of the raiyat 
against the results of the first survey which was 
undertaken by Raja Todarmal. ( Mirat-i Ahmad i y I . 

p♦141.)• The Account (f•23a) identifies the muqaddams 


as the complainants - muqaddaman pargana 

mazkur . nalish namude ki raqba dehat dar zabt Raja 


Todarmal zyada amde ast) . It seems muqaddams were not 
involved, at least effectively, when the first survey 
was undertaken. 

2. Account., f.24a. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p.217. Prior to isa Tarkhan’s act of 
cone i 1 1 iation which are not duly specified, Azam Kahan 
had successfully subdued the rebels. But he had paid 
* no heed to improve the condition of the raiyat* and, 
as a result the raiyat 'had taken refuge under zamin- 
dars (i.e. rebel ones) of distant places. (Ibid, 1, pp. 
215-6). Isa Tarkhan is reported to have introduced 
bhagutatai (ghalla bakhsi) as the mode of assessment and 
collection and put the affairs in right order. Whether 
the present act of issuing the destur and ganwat in the 
above mentioned way was an improvement on, or simply 
act of re-inforcing the established practice is not 
precisely known. Ibid , I, pp 215-7. 

4. Dastur-ul ama J (Isa Tar Khan’s period of subedari), a 
naql, PC No.41-5. 
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tors imuzarian) the muqaddams gave, before hand, their 

acceptance of the rates whereas the latter also undertook 
the responsibility to assess and collect the revenues as per 

agreement iganuat). ^ The muqaddams seem to have regarded 

, 2 
the issuance of the ganwat through them as their privelege. 

For the administration, it would be an expedient way out. J 

Subsequent to their acceptance of the rates of assess¬ 
ment the muqaddamsa \ or\g the desai and revenue officials were 
involved in the fixation of jama.^ Following it he under¬ 
took the responsibility to collect from every assessee, the 

revenues fixed in accordance with the dastur-ul ama1 (mawa- 

5 

fiq-i dastur-ul amaI) under the supervision of the desai. 
The muqaddam*s involvement in the process of- collecting 
revenues was, under the Mughals, made during the reign of 
Emperor Akbar who had asked the diwan-i subah to collect 

1 . Ibid • 

2. Uajib-ui arz-i fidwi Metha, muqaddam mawza Faizabad urf 
Shahbari, P C No,38, It records ;ganwat~o qawl o qarar 
b riaya -o muzarian ma'rfat banda az sarkar marahmat 
shawad. 

3. The above quoted request is followed by the expression 
’accepted*(roan^oor ast ). Another piece of information 
suggests that the work of assessment because of some 
disagreement on the rates of assessment, could riot be 
carried on ^without active involvement of the muqaddams . 
Mirat-i Ahmadi f II, p 104-5. 

4. Naql tamassuk-i Nawab Mukarramat Khan, fasJ-i khari) 
1077 fasl£/ 1669-70 AD, P C No.63. 

5. Ibid. 
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revenvs ’with the oonsultatipn ai desais and muqaddams. 


1 


Emperor Jahangir had a Iso directed the muqaddams of 
pargana haveli Baroda to collect revenues in consultatlon 

with the desais whose appointment was to toe taken note of toy 

o 

them. Isa Tarkhan’s ganwat deed of Shah Jahan’s reign 

specified muqaddams* acceplance for collecting revenues.^ A 
tamassuk (1077 fas l1/ 16 G9-70 AD) records that Rs . 3 ,25, 07 2/ - 
was assessed as the revenues on pargana haveli Ahmadabad for 
the kharif season. The document reflects the desais and 
the muqaddams undertaking res ponsitoil i ty of collecting the 
revnues.^ In the parts of the subah which followed the 

system of bhagwatai the muqaddams saw that the harvested 
crops were carried to the threshing-floor* of the village and 
heaped there properly until the state had taken, or assessed 
x ts share. 


1. tiirat-i Ahmad i, I, p. 17 3. 

2. Baroda farman; Junagadh, SC No.880 imahai Junagadh). 

3. F. Co No. 41. 

4. Naql tamassauk- i Nawab tlukar ra.ma.t Khan, op cit . Beside 

being held responsible for explaining the cause in the 
fall in revenues, if any, the muqaddams were also 
requried to realize @ Rs.2/- per bigha of such ,lands 

which were tilled during the preceding year but left 
uncultivated during the year in question. 

See also P C No.63a wajib-ul arz, cited above. 

5. Bombay Gazetteer , II, p. 483 ; /hi d, VIII, p. 172. 
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Besides, 


the muqaddams were also required to extend 


area of cultivation and promote the cultivation of cash 
crops.* The muqaddams enjoyed the right for al1oting the 
cultivable waste to such ones as wished to till . ^ Also he 
pursuaded the aggrieved cultivators (kunbis) to undertake 
cultivation at right time. He was also to make arrange¬ 
ments for preventing migration of the riaya from his vil- 



Muqaddam* s .jurisdiction over the village was not exclu¬ 
sively confined to revenue matters.^ Though the state 
posted its own men- ( swara- o- piyadah) in villages, the 
muqaddams could request for providing additional number of 
footmen to serve in the village under him, 3 4 5 6 The British 


1. Please see tamassuk f ganwat deed and the wajib-ui arz 
cited in the preceding notes. 

2. Geleynssen observed that * anyone who wants to culti¬ 
vate any land goes to the headman of the village and 
asks for as much as he wants at place which suits him. 
This is rarely refused but always granted*. Geleyns¬ 
sen, JIH , IV, pp 78-9 cited in Bombay Gazetteer , II, p 
215 and 16. The chaks of the lands granted as madad-i 
ma'sh were also marked in consul tan of and agreement 
with the muqaddams < b* razamandi or b 1 ittefaq). 


3. Rasmaia , p 544 ; Bombay Gazetteer , IV p. 147. 

4. RasmaJa f p. 544. 

5. Ifran Habib, Agrarian System , pp 132-3. 

6. Uajib~ul arz , op. cit . 
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also found that muqaddam was held responsible for any crime 


ppmmitted within or near his village and he was answerable 
for the track of all thieves. 1 

In his capacity as the chief representative of the 
village community the muqaddam seems to have played the 
role of village-host. As per the contents of the wajib-ul 
arz referred to above the muqaddam had requested the state 
to grant him eight bighas of land by way of pusaita to meet 
expenses on the entertainment of respectable person ( mard ~i 
abroo) and trave1lers< Kharj-I musafir ). Moreover the 

muqaddam also represented the viLLage for settling the inter 

3 

village boundry disputes. 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, II. PP. 215 227; Ibid y VIII, 171-3. 
Also see Mr. Asstt. Collector Pyane's representation 
<1827, on Balasinor) regarding muqaddams' position in 
the Nawabi territory of Balasinor. According to it, the 
pate I "collected rent from different cultivators, saw 
that the land actually in the possession of each culti- 
vator agreed with what he ought to hold and bore the 
crops stipulated in the engagement, helped the tallati 
(pat war I) to make out the cultivator’s agreement, 
encouraged fresh cultivators, to resort to the village, 
brought its waste land under tillage and acted as an 
officer of the police. 

2. Wajib-ul arz, op.cit . It was accordingly granted. 

3. PC Nos. 88 and 271. Accordingly to the British offi¬ 
cials the patel ’governed* the village, ‘managed’ the 
village affairs and settled disputes. In religious and 
social matters he took the Lead. He had the privelege 
of dignity and precedence on ceremonial occasions. 
Bombay Gazetteer , II, p 382; Ibid, (kaira), p. 91; 
Baden Powell, Village community, pp 10-1; Land system , 

I, p.153. 


2Q3 



Share : 


The muqaddam like desa i waa entitled to a share i n the 
revenues taken from the riaya as state’s cliam. Share of 
muqaddams was fixed at 2*5 per cent of the revenues collect¬ 
ed from the kha Isa and jagir lands during Emperor Akbar's 
reign, 1 Since no change is reported during the subsequent 

days it would therefore appear that the rate remained un- 
2 

changed. From the document reflecting actual revenue 

returns and disbursement theiraf, it would appear that the 
muqaddam was not given the share out of the salami or pesh ~ 
kash extorted from holders of the bantha. His share was 
calculated out of the revenue proceeds from the taJpad 

o 

portion only. As such the muqaddam f s interests were con¬ 
fined to the ta l pad i.e. his interests were not consistent 
with the bantha-dar. 

Besides, the muqaddams also held pusaita lands which 
were assessed at concessional rates or were wholly exempt 
from paying revenues. 


1. Mirat-i Ahmad i, i, p. 173; Ibid , Supplement , p.22Q. 

2. See for the year 1692-93, Jama-o Kharj pargana Petlad, 

Sarkar Ahmadabad, £asl~i kharif* .. 1105 fasli R.No.29, 

Pune. 

3. Ibid , If the portions of ( talpad) lands were held as 
madad-i ma f sh the muqaddams enjoyed his share. F C 
No.60. 
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The pusaita possessions of muqaddams could be there in 
the t.aipari* the bantha as well as in the villages Lands of 
which were not divided on bantha-ta}pad lines. 2 3 4 5 * 

Muqaddams* karindas nature of whose rights and obliga¬ 
tion do not find description, are also noticed as holding 

o 

pusaita lands beside muqaddams . ^ The pusaita lands were 
cultivated by cu1tivators( muzarian ) of unspecified descrip¬ 
tion. Since these cultivators are duly specified amongst the 
3 

assessees it would therefore appear that muqaddams f enti¬ 
tlement was qualified and he does not seem to be absolute 
owner of lands held as pusaita . 

As regard the revenue proceeds from the pusaita lands 
the state claimed a share, proportion of which could vary 
from time to time and place to place. The earliest available 
dastur-ui amal specifying rates for the pusaita lands of 
muqaddams dates back to Isa Tarkhan’s period of 
subedai" i ( 1642-4). ^ The dastur records the state’s share as 

1* Please see muzruat documents, PC Nos. 161 (26th R.Y. 

A u rangzeb), 278-9( 1113 fasIi , kharif ), 93 (kharif 1136 

fasti ) and the ones available in R. No. 37, Pune, 
particularly for the years 1117,1119, 1127, 1131, 1133, 

1137 fas I i. 

2. Mazruat documents, P. C # Nos 161 for mawza Khatur of 
26 th RY A urangazeb* 

3. Jbid* f For mawza Mahej(1142 /asii). P. <7. No 96. 

4. Dastur-uJ amaJ pargana haveli Ahmadabad, naqJ ganwat 

b*mohr nawab . Isa Tarkhan, P.C. Nos. 41-48. 
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’less by one-third’ { Sayaom hissa kam) i.e. two-third of the 


revenue was to be taken by the state and the remaining one- 
third was to be retained by the muqaddam. But later Prince 
Aurangazeb (1S45-6) adopted harsh attitude, attaching whole 

of the revenues of the pusaita in favor of state. Later 
Ghairat Khan (1648-50) reverted back to the rates which were 


1* D&stur-ul amal of Shahzada. Aurangzeb, PC No 51. As such 
the prince disallowed the muqaddams from enjoying any 
share in the pusaita lands. It may be added that the 
prince had, likewise, disallowed all the non-serving 
sections( i. e. Brahmans, Bhats, Charans, Kolis and 
others from enjoying any share in the pusaita lands. 
Ibid . His action which did hurt their interests must 
have annoyed the socially influential people. 

The liirat notes that sub&dar Aurangzeb w had col lected 
a large number of servants for establishment of order 
and chastisement of rebels”. Who the rebels were ? It 
is observed that during his period of sub&dari n ex¬ 
penses were more than income” of the Nazim - {liirat-i 
Ahmadi, I pp 219-21). Apparently because he had to 
maintain larger establishment of soldiers than was 
usually required under normal circumstances. 

Aurangzeb stayed as sub&dar for less than two years 
( Ibid). Shaista Khan, the -next incumbent "in spite of 
the mans a b of 5000 saivarsl 2 X 3 h) and land revenue of 
an annual sum of 500,000 rupees for provision of 3000 
s&hbandi sawars. . . failed to chastise and punish the 
rebels and kolis of the subah in a manner he sought to 
have done.” {Ibid, I, p 224) 

Shaista Khan was replaced by Prince Dara who governed 
the subah through his deputy,. Ghairat Khan. The khan 
restored the status quo an to and fol lowed the desturs 
which were enforced under Isa Tarkhan. The khan ran the 
administration smoothly. He was replaced by Shaista 
Khan again. This time Shaista khan managed the affairs 
well without facing difficulties similar to the ones he 
was confronted with earlier. Whether Aurangzeb and 
Shaista khan (first tenure) had faced the problems and 
rebellions because of their harsh attitude towards the 
pusaita holders, is the question worth investigating 
into. 
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applicable during lea Tarkhan's period of administration, 

Th£ kept up in the pargana haveJi Ahmadabad 

during the later period.^ The muqaddams 9 pusaita in pargana 

3 

Mundah were assessed on bi1muqta ( lurnpsurn) basis, Muqaddams 
of some villages in the same pargana paid the state an 
amount which ranged between one to two and a half mehmud is 
per bigha of the pusaita lands.^ In some parts of sarkar 
Ahmadabad they paid it @ one rupee per bigha In pargana 
Bheel of the same sarkar the muqaddams enjoyed entire reve- 
nues of the pusaita lands. 

The muqaddams y moreover, contracted ijara rights during 
the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb. ' 

Beside enjoying a share in the revenues and part or 
whole of the revenues of the pusaita lands the muqaddams 
were receplents of some other concessions also. The muqad¬ 
dams enjoyed exemtions from paying required taxes on pur- 


1. Das tur - u } ama } P.C. Nos. 46-8. 

2. Jbidy Nos 22-6, 28, 31, Account 409a. 

3. Account , f. 339a 

4. Ibid . f.' 182a. 

5. Ibid f 350a. 

6. ibid . f. 182a. 

7 . 


Mirat-i Ahamadi , I p 292. 




chase of catties and houses. 1 Also they enjoyed exemption 

o 

from paying a cess levied on the accession of Hoii.^ Howev¬ 
er, the paikashta - muqaddams were required to pay half a 
mehmudi per cow maintained by them.^ 

Information casting light on the relationship between 
the muqaddams and other zamindars is hardly available. From 
the available evidence it would however appear that muqad¬ 
dams could come into clash with the dasais as we 1 l as the 
two could join hands.^ As regard their relationship with 
other zamindars two pieces of information indicating two 
different state of relationship are available. Thus Kanji, a 
Koli zamindar of Chunwal - a region noted for i t3 recalci¬ 
trance killed the muqaddams of Detroj for he had refused to 
’pay obeisance to Kanji’, the Koli chief. But the Pats/ of 
Gariadhar rendered valuable assistance to the zamindar of 
the place against his opponents. b 


1. Account ff 364a - 4b. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. The muqaddams were also required to bear the two- 
third cost of the qaba^i kotwal to be offered every 
year. Ibid, f 364a. 

4. For references and details please see discussion under 
'desais* in the preceeding part of the chapter. 

5. Rasmala, pp 430-31. 

6 . Ibid p 350. 
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From the preceding discuss on it would appear that the 


keying a man of the village and member of its commu¬ 
nity, must have been quite strong a person, more so because 
he was vested with such administrative powers which brought 
him into active dealings with and further placed him over 
and above the villagers in general.^ Though they enjoyed a 
position secondary to that of the desais but within the 
respective villages of their possessions the muqaddams might 
have been much stronger than the former. 

C - IJARADARS : 

/jaradar was also an intermediary who collected reve¬ 
nues accruing from a specified source, generally the land. 
By virture of contracting ijara, the ijaradar was vested 
with the right of collecting revenues on behalf of the 

state, or its assignees for a fixed period of time. It was 

o 

a time-bound non-hereditary contract-based position. 
Important fact is that an ijaradar had to pay a " fixed 
amount in cash irrespective of the amount collected from the 


1. The ballad, called w The koonbee’s Grief" which was a 
favourite song of the kunbis* (cultivator’s) women in 
Gujarat, records the resentment of the cultivators 
against the zamindars who * plunder us of the produce 
of our cows.’ 1 But it does not speak against the patel 
who also finds mention in the song. RasmaJa, pp. 543- 
5. 

2. N A Siddiqi, opacity p.93; Irfan Habib, Agrarian Sys¬ 
tem^ p. 233. 
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peasants. 


1 


The Mughal state did not regard ijara as a 


sound revenue arragement arid, therefore, disapproved of it. 

However the practice crept into both the khalsa and the 

3 

jagir lands during the seventeenth century,' Consequently 
there emerged a new intermediary position. 

As regard the seventeenth century Gujarat the available 
information is insufficient to form a tenable view. It 
however suggests that the ijara was practised during the 
second half of the centui'y. According to the earliest 
available piece of information coming for the 30th R Y of 
Shah Jahan's reign one Satidas Sahu 4 held matsza Sankhesh- 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, , pp. 233-4. Very similar 

to them were the muqtai who paid on their own lands a 
fixed amount* * periodical ly assessed* on the basis of 

*a fixed rate of revenue per bigha* . The biimuqta 

arrangement also signified a fixed revenue demand on 
the whole village*, or a larger area. Ibid , p.233. 

2. I tidy pp. 234-5; N A Siddiqi, op cit. f p. 93. 

3. Irfan Habib finds it difficult to say how widespread 

the practice of muqtai and ijara was during the period. 
Agrarian System , p. 235. But N A Siddiqi opines that 
the ijara had become quite widespread in the course of 
the seventeenth century. But his view is not duly 
substantiated. N A Siddiqi, op. city p.93. 

4. Satidas (Shantidas) was the principal representative of 
the wealthy and powerful Swetambor Jain community of 
Western India. He was also recepient of revenue grants 
from Shah Jahan and Aurangeab as will be seen in the 
following chapter. M S Commissariat,Imperial Mughal 
farraans in Gujarat** (Reprint), Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of Royal Asiatic society , Vol. IX, Pt~I, July 
1940,pp 12-7. 
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1 

war ( pai' gana Munjpur) in ijara on the basis of sanads of 
the imperial court (asnadi-i dargaati) and the former offi¬ 
cials since sometime in past. The sahu paid Rs.1050/- 
inclusive of customary cesses, presumably on per annum basis 
to the jagirdars . The document further provides that the 
place be kept in ijara in Sahu’a favour ‘intact in accord¬ 
ance with the (previous) practice and make no change or 
alteration' therein.^ 

Another piece of information which is contained in the 
pages of the Mi rat, is the farman of Emperor Aurangzeb 
(1676) dealing with specific situation in Gujarat. It 
appears that the practice of farming out lands to the chaud- 
haris (Jesais) and muqaddams in the province was reported to 
the Emperor. It was pointed out that the practice led to 
the injustice and caused oppression of the raiyat . The 
emperor disapproved of the practice and issued an order to 
put a check upon it. It prohibitted the practice of ijara 
in khaJsa and jagir lands. The farman makes it evident that 


1. ShanKheshwar, a village bordering Gulf of Kutch, had 
been for several centuries a tirtha for the Jains of 
Gujarat. There stood Jain temples belonging to the 
period of the document under reference. J. Burgess and 
H. Cousens, Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat 9 London 1903 pp, 93-5. 

2. MS Commissariat * Imperial Mughal farmans n , op cit , 
PI ate No. XIII. 
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ijara as a practice lay under official disapproval in gener¬ 


al and in case the ijaradar happened to he intermediaries or 
the revenue officials it was disapproved strongly. 1 Evi¬ 
dently the practice had penetrated both into the khalsa and 
the jagir lands and the revenue officials as well as the 
intermediaries contracted ijara rights. 

Practice of levying fixed.sums of money for a given 
duration on a village would not really have been much dif¬ 
ferent from the one of giving the revenues on ijara. In 
this and broader sense of the term, ijara was practised even 
after Aurangzeb’s farman prohibitting the practice outright. 

From the hasil figures available for a number of villages^ 

■> 

of pargana haveli Ahmadabad it would appear that 


1. Mirat-i Ahmad i y I, p. 292. Irfan Habib, Agrarian Sys¬ 
tem , pp 234 & n, 235, N A Siddiqi, op. c /1» , pp 94-6. 

2. Jama mawazi' y pargana have!i Ahmadabad, PC Nos.123-25; 

mawazna pargana haveJi Ahmadabad, leaves Nos. 15, 19, 

22, 44. The information for two or more consecutive 

years is available for 67 vi1lages. No such fixed 
amount was realized from the remaining 52 villages for 
any number of years. 
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V i 1 1 age 

J Amount of hasil 

in rupees and years of 

receipt 

1092 fasli 

(1684-85) 

1093 fasli 

(1685-86) 

1094 fasli 

(1686-87) 

1095 fasli 

(1687-88) 

1096 fasl i 

( 1688-89) 

1. Churasma 

3253/- 

3253/- 

3253/- 

3253/- 

3253/- 

2. Darapur 

1653/10 

1653/10 

1653/10 

1653/10 

1653/10 

3. Lai 1apur 

974/12 

974/12 

974/12 

974/12 

974/12 

4. Andodra 

167/14 

167/14 

167/14 

167/14 

167/14 

5. Koba 

1874/- 

1874/- 

1874/- 

1770/- 

1601/- 

6. Kochrab 

3749/- 

3749/- 

3749/- 

3128/- 

3220/- 

7. Balhapur- 

471/- 

471/- 

471/- 

496/- 

506/- 

8. Muzaffarpur 

2461/4 

2461/4 

2461/15 

2322/15 

2300/- 

9. Nawapura. 

2313/2 

2313/2 

2973/- 

1453/- 

7 

10. Heerpur 

189/11 

189/11 

150/- 

150/- 

125/- 

11. Banodra 

1562/8 

1562/8 

1787/8 

1745/8 

1150/- 

12. Rahneb 

190/- 

1201/- 

1351/- 

1351/- 

1351/- 

13. Dhamanwan 

6815/- 

6990/- 

7068/- 

6625/- 

6825/- 

14. Dantali 

1746/- 

1771/- 

1771/- 

1572/- 

1572/- 

15. Budhathal 

2510/- 

2585/- 

2585/- 

2549/- 

2285/- 


: a fixed amount was realized from a number of villages, the 
duration of amount having remained fixed at the same figure, 
could range from two (si.Nos,9-11, 13-15) to five years 
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(SI.Nos.1 to 4), Secondly the amount could be refixed. In 

suQi’i the volume of fixed-amount could be more than the 

one realized during the immediately preceeding (SI.Nos. 12, 
and IS) and the succeeding (SI.Nos. 5, 6, 8, 10, 14 and 15/ 

year. Likewise the amount so fixed, or refined, could also 
be less than the ones realized during the immediately pre- 
ceeding (SI.No.13) as well the succeeding (SI.Nos.7, 9, and 

11) years. Also different amount could be fixed for the 
same village but for different sets of years (SI.Nos. 10 and 
14). Also the amount fixed for the next time (SI.No. 10 for 
1094, 1095 /as/i, SI. No. 14 for 1095, 1096 /as/i) could be 

less than the one fixed and realized earlier (St.No.10 for 
1092 and 1093 fasIi; SI.No. 14 for 1093, 1094 fas id). Final¬ 

ly, some exercise in calculations appears to have been made 
before fixing the amount which therefore doesnot seem to 
have been settled arbitrarily. 

But the point remains as to who paid the amount so 
fixed? The practice of realizing fixed revenues existed 
there though it might not have prevailed every where: the 

information is available for 67 villages of which it is 
noticeable in the above mentioned 15 villages only. 

From the preceding discussion it would appear that the 
jurisdictional authority of a d&sai extended to cover wider 
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areas as compared to that of muqaddams, sway of whose rights 
hardly extended beyond the boundries of a village* However, 
the muqaddam having deeper roots in the village community 
commanded more power within his limited area of operation in 
his own right than a desai whose power base lay in the 
patronage extended to him by. the Mughal s. The c/esai 
emerges more as a representative of the Mughals whereas the 
muqaddam looUs more closely associated with the community. 
Also the desais who were in direct communication with the 
centre also, seem to have developed better working reala- 
tionship with the jagirdars as different from the muqaddam 
who emerge as espousing the cause of the revenue - payers. 
Similarly an Ijaradar, an undesirable entrant imposed from 
above, seems to have had, in this capacity, no local power 
base. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INTERMEDIARY 2AHINDARS 

(1700 - 50 ) 

The position and role of intermediary zamindars 
underwent a discernable change during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The available evidence suggests that two 
stages of revenue arrangements, viz; assessment and the 
collection, by and large intermingled with each other. 
Accordingly the position of the intermediary zamindars who 
were associated with the process of assessment and collec¬ 
tion of revenues affected and in turn was affected by the 
emerging pattern which is we 1 1 reflected the way the state 
demand was fixed and realized. Though the emerging process 
and pattern of change is well marked, it does not seem to 
have been uniform all through the region as also for both 
the intermediaries - the desa i and the muqaddam. 

Before studying changes and highlighting the position 
it seems worthwhile to briefly outline the developments 
which relate to the process of assessment and collection of 
revenues, the main sphere of activity of intermediary zamin¬ 
dars. ' 

Declining administrative control over the country¬ 
side coupled with increasing recalcitrance and accentuation 
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of the centripetal forces rendered the working of revenue 


machinery quite difficult. 

To allow its officials to combine powers, financial and 
executive, into one hand partly appears to be the imperial 
response to meet the challenge at local levels. The attempt 
which seems to have met with some success initially does not 
appear to have proved a long lasting solution. Particularly 
from the opening years of the fourth decade of the eight¬ 
eenth century, these officials increasingly failed in the 

most basic task of effecting assessment and collection of 
4 

revenues. 


1. For increasing recalcitrance and activisation of the 

centripetal forces please see Chapter VII, Introduction 
to the present study & Chapters I I and VI. 

2. For details and references please see Introduction and 

Chapter II above; also see please Mirat-i Ahmad i ; II 
pp. 48, 94, 103, 105-7, 117,145, 147, 165-6, 188, 192-3, 257, 

264,284. 

3. For the success please particularly see /iir&t-i Ahmad i, 

I 1 , pp. 94,165 and also ibid II, p 6 read with yad-dasht 
pargana Dholqa, op. cit f PC nos 14-7. But such offi¬ 
cials also resorted to exploitation of the riaya. 
Mirat-i Ahmadi,\[, pp. 94,105. 

4. These officials had to apply force for effecting as¬ 
sessment and coi lection (Hira t-i Ahmadi , l I pp. 50, 165- 

6). It has been pointed out earlier that the strength 
commanded by them was increasingly found insufficient 
to meet the challenges faced by them. To cite few 
instances of their incapacity to perforin the basic 

duties: Himmat Oil Khan, the patrolling faujdar-amin 

and amil of pargana haveli. Ahmedabad failed (1733-34) 
to effect assessment and collection of revenues; Jawan- 
mard Khan Babi could not effect assessment (1732-33) in 
the parganas under his charge; Safdar Khan Babi (1732- 
33) too "was not able to assess" revenues in the parga¬ 
nas under his charge" ibid II, pp. 105,107 172, 186; 
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Particularly from the fourth decade of the eighteenth 


century the very process of effecting assessment seems to 
have undergone a radical change, in the first place the 
expeditionary forces led by the Governor, or some other 
strong military commander came to effect assessment. Thought 
the expeditions were led even earlier the Mirat speaks of 

the first such expedition which was led for the "assessment 
of parganas" in 1722 under the then Nazims 4 command. The 

Nazim who moved around various parts of the subah reached 
Patan 'for assessment and collection of revenues.^ Later on 
(1727) Mubar lz-ul mulk is also reported to have led military 
expedition for the assessment and collection of revenues, 
beside the tribute from zamindars,^ During the subse-quent 


. . . Con tinued, . . 

Also see please Ibid II pp 246-8; Ahwal-i Ga&kwad MS. 
NO. 129 { By anonymous), Apparao Bhola Nath collection 

Ahinadabad, f£. 12-13; Rai Gobindas Kayath, MS No. 105 

op cit ff 37, 43-4 47. 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi specifies the expeditions which were 
generally led even earlies but for a different purpose¬ 
making administrative arrangements, establishing order, 
collecting peshkash from the noted recalcitrants and 
taking punitive actions and preventive steps. Ibid . 1. 

pp. 32411688) 325(1690),326<1691>, 330<1694)381(1707) 

383 (1708), 387 (1711), 394 (1712). 396 (1712-13), 397- 

98 <1713), 407 (1714), and passism. 


2. 

}bid y 1 
subah 
Ibid II 

I p. 45; for a similar expedition led by diwan-i 

. p 10. 

3. 

Jbid II 

p 46 

4. 

Ibid II 

p 93 
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years every A tazim had to lead expeditionary forces for the 


* assessment of ma 1 - i wajib from *ma1guza rs”, beside coi lec¬ 
tion of peshkash at the "time of harvesting season".^ it 
thus shows that the local mac hinery of revenue administra¬ 
tion had failed to carry out its duties, obviously in the 
face of opposition put up in the countryside* It may partic¬ 
ularly be mentioned that the Nazim had to visit " every 
pargana " for assessment purposes-^ 

Secondly, the other zamindars, on a large scale, 
emerged as intermediaries between the villagers and the 
state- ^ The bant.hadaran as pointed out elsewhere 4 occupied 
talpad and raiyati lands- The Mirat states that "whenever 
the Nazim of the subah leads an army the banthdaran who 
utilize talpad present by way of peshkash worthy of that 
place^ ( i.e. talpad and bantha). As such the holders of 
bant ha not only changed the nature of revenues from ma1 -i 
wajib to peshkash but also stepped into the shoes of the 


1. Ibid , II, pp 98-9 (1727), 110 (1729), 243-44 (1736),.. 

246-47 (1737), 248(1738) 257 (1739), 259 (1739-40), 262 

(1740-41), 265 (1741), 279. 

2. Ibid , Suppl emen t y p- 229. 

3. For a detailed view please see discussion in the Chap¬ 
ters l { and VI. 

4. For details please see discussion in Chapters II and 
VI. 

5* Mirat-i Ah mad i > I. p. 174 Ibid , Supplement pp 228-9 
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1 


intermediary zamlndars. 

Thirdly, the bag is of assessment (i.e capacity to pay) 

also appears to have been replaced by the capacity to ex¬ 

tort. The Mi rat observes that the Nazims led military expe¬ 
dition to capture revenues, the amount of which was deter¬ 
mined n in accordance with his own strength and the exigency 

o 

of the situation*.^ It may be appreciated with reference to 
the timings of leading expeditions { i.e. at the time of 

harvesting season) which would indicate that the earlier 
practice of calculating the state’s share at the time dr 

soon after the sowing season had, apparently been abandoned. 

Thus the power of state to collect revenues increasing¬ 
ly deteriorated. It has been discussed in the Introduction 
that the productivity of the soil had not eroded but the 
volume of the revenue-receipts reaching provincial capital 
dwindled and each Nazim from the period of Sarbuland Khan 
onward was confronted with the difficulty of the paucity of 
funds. Further the revenues of pargana haveii Ahmadabad 

1. But it was not invariably the case. There were villages 
in pargana haveii Ahmadabad where the ban t.hadaran had 
not been able to bring whole area of the village under 
their control. Thus see for instance, Mazruaat docu¬ 
ments for the villages bof Balad (1141 fasii) Palri 
kochrab (1142 fasii) Taraf Rakhyal buzurg (1143 fasii) 
Taraf Nazriat (1144 fasii) Taraf Daryapur (1144 fasii)\ 
R No 21 Pune Rakhiyal Khurd (1143 fasii) f Runhasan 
(1137 fasii) Dantyai (1148 fasii) Dantiyali; (1149 
fasii ) Khoranj (1153 fasii) R Nos 22, Pune. 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi; Supplement y p 229 Rasmala p 394. 
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dropped to Rs. 2,34,734/- in 1727 and then to Rs. 49134/- in 
1743 from Rs. 507134/- In the year 1714.* 

Another set of information indicates a fall in the area 
actually cropped in mawza Rakhyal buzurgj ( par^ana haveli 
Ahmadabad) between the years 1717-18 and 1742-43 for which 

o 

the information is available. 


Total 

Years cropped 
area. 

(Rabi and 
khatif) 


Total revenue Rise(+) 
receipt and 

fal1t~) 
in 

cropped 

area 

base year 
=1717-18 


Rise (+ ) 
fal1(- ) in 
the reven 
base year 
= 1717-18 


A 


verage 
amount/ 
bi gha 



big-bis 


1717-8 

673-10 

4827 

1718-19 

630-7 

4722 

1721-22 

703-18 

2401 

1729-30 

411-0 

2023 

1742-43 

359-0 

668 


100 

100 

7. 16 

93.6 . 

97.9 

7.49 

(-6.4) 

(-2.1) 


104.6 

49.8 

3. 41 

(+4.6) 

(-50.6 > 


62.6 

41.9 

4. 92 

( -37.4) 

(-57.1) 


53. 3 

13. 7 

1.81 

(-46.7 > 

( -86.3) 



1. Mawazna subah Gujarat fis sinwat sarkar Ahmadabad, 
paragana haveli 1122 fa six to 1135 /as/ j; Yaddasht 
jamabandi dehat pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 1151 fasli 
amal Renkoji Pandit. The last document furnishes income 
of the villages under Marathas and other titled the 
same way furnishes details of income of the villages 
under Momin Khan, the Mughal Subedar . P.C. 

.2. Mazruat mawza Rakhyal buzurg . pargana haveli Ahmadabad. 

fasl-i kharif 1126,1127,1130,1148 and 1151 fasli , P. C. 
Nos 110-29, 135; Ibid for fas I-i rabi for the same 

years R.No 37 Pune; Mawazna subah Gujarat fis-sinwant 
sarkar Ahmadabad, pargana have/i 

Ahmedabad 1122 to 1137 fasli; Jamabandi dehat pargana 
haveli Ahmadabad, fasl-i kharif-o rabi 1148 fasli; 
yaddasht mal-i wajib> Rakhyal buzurg 1151 fasli P.C. 
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Barring 1721-22 the area under actual cultivation fell 


every year so much so that it fell by 46.7 percent in 17 42- 
43 as compared to the year 1717-8. But the fall In the 
cropped area. may not be taken on its face value. It is 
because of the fact that the recorded information was fur¬ 
nished by the muqaddam for the last two years (1729-30 h. 
1742-3) and not by the pat.wari who furnished the same for 
the first three years.* 

But, then, the volume of revenues actually received 
also fell by 86.3 percent in 1742-3 as compared to the year 
1717-8. Also the per - bigha revenue collection which 
(calculated by dividing the amount by the area) comes to Rs. 
7.16 per bigha (1717-8) fell to Rs. 1.81 per bigha only. 
Since no change in the crop pattern is noticeable, it may be 
taken to mean that the state's power to collect revenues 
even in the vil 1 ages which were located in close proximity 
to the seat of provincial power, had deteriorated considera¬ 
bly i.e. the hold of the zamindars, and in the present and 
similar cases other intermediary zaraindar, ha4 considerably 
increased on the sources of revenue. The evidence in hand is 
too limited to indicate a general trend. However it suggests 


1. For a view of muqaddam stepping into the patwari's and 
d&sai's shoes please see discussion under % PateJ' In 
the following pages. 
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a sharper deterioration in the amount of revenues as com¬ 
pared to the noticed fail (even if the figures are taken on 

their face value) in the area under actual cultivation. 

Not that the intermediary zemindars passed under the 

authority of the who had forcibly occupied the 

talpad lands. The state itself superimposed over and above 
them another intermediary, the ijarahd&r . 

1Jarahdarsj 

It has been noted in the previous Chapter that the 
ijarahdar exercised contracted rights over a specified 
source of revenue for stipulated period of time. 1 jara/jdar ' s 
income depended on the difference between the amount actual¬ 
ly collected and the amount paid, the latter i.e. the con¬ 
tracted sum, generally happened to be a fixed amount which 
was determined in advance.^ During the period (1700-50) some 
significant changes are noticeable in the role and position 
of ijaraMars. 

In spite of remaining distasteful to the reigning 
emperor, the practice of farming revenues did continue 


i. Mirat-i Ahmadi; II pp. 56-7 103, 107, 135 145 165-6 

172,186,248; N.A. Siddiql, op.ait. pp 93-4. 
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during the period.^ Though specific information about the 
practice for Mughal Gujarat is not available for the first 

two decades of the century, the 1jarahda r1 however seems to 

o 

have been practiced even during these years. From the 
available information it would appear that ijarah came to be 
contracted on a larger scale, particularly during the third 
and the fourth decade of the century. 

During the period new sources of revenues such as 
imposts on fords and passages, tax collection office of 
miscellaneous duties (city of Ahmadabad), offices of xaka t, 
faujdari and mahal paibaql in addition to land revenue 
ikhalsa and jaglr) inclusive of p&shkash from zamindars came 
to be contracted by ijarahdars* ^ 


1. It is reported that strict rules and regulations for 

transacting business in all departments were disregard¬ 
ed since the reign of Jahandar Shah. Under his succes¬ 
sor the entire administration was thrown into confu¬ 
sion. Continuation of ijarah] on a much wider scale in 
the empire during the early years of Mohammad Shah’s 

reign is attested by Nizam-ul inulk’s proposal (1721) 

requesting the emperor to abolish the practice. But 
Wazir's scheme could not materialize and the practice 
continued even during rest of period. Munt.akhab~uJ 
Lubab, pp. 376-80; Sahih-ul Akhbar, Elliot and Downson, 
VIII p. 315; Irvine, Lat&r Mughals. p.375 NA Siddiqi 
op. cl t pp. 93-8. 

2. According to the author of Mirat-i Mustafabad "the 

places situated far off the head quarter ( of sarkar 
Soreth i.e. Junagadh) were farmed out" even during 

this period. Ibid p. 379. 

3. Mlrat-i Ahmadi , II pp. 50 56 103 106-7 117 135 141 145 

165-7, 183-4, 192-3, 197 Mukht.asar Tarikh-1 Gujarat, f 

79; Mirat-i Mustafabad, pp 262-3, 267-8, 272-4, 276-80 
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The ijarah was usual ly contracted for a specified 

1 

duration but sometimes no such time limit was imposed. In 

view of the nature of source of revenue the ijarah could be 

contracted on da i 1 y basis, for a crop season and a year 

o 

which, if agreed to, could be renewed for another term. 

A significant development of the period is that the 
adherence to the terms and conditions came to be depended 
on the relative strength of the contracting parties. Mahara¬ 
ja Abhay Singh (1733) terminated the ijarah contract with 
Mamin Khan before its expiry as the ijarahdar had invited 
his displeasure and, therefore, the rights were transferred 
to another ijaradar on similar terms and conditions. The 
Maharaja's naif? however failed to force another ijarahdar to 
surrender his rights which he continued to enjoy even after 
the expiry of the stipulated period.^ Similarly Sher Khan 


1. The faujdar of Dholqa ( Sarkar Ahinadabad ) is reported to 
have given away villages on ijara to girasias in * 
perpetuity ( b'tariq-i istamrari) as a result "fertile 
places went into their possessions which implied sale 
to them", (qiryat-i jeed b'tasarruf an ha raft k f dar 
ma 9 ni farokhtan bud* ) /iirat-i Ahmad f, I I p 97 . 

2. Office of misce11aneous duties was farmed out on daily 

basis, Jawanmard Khan Babi held a few parganas only for 
a year. Some other parganas which were held by one 
noble in one year, were farmed out to another the 
following year,. For the same and similar references, 
please see ftirat-1 Ahmadi;\l pp.103,106- 

7, 115, 141, 167, 183-4. 

3. ibid II pp 183-4. 

4. 1 bid I I pp 192-93 
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Babi managed to retain the office of AJa i b- fa ujda r (Sarkar- 


Soreth) which he held by way of ijarah against the wishes of 
the faujdar-ijarahdar at imperial court.* One of the ijarah- 
dars, relatively a weaker person ( pashkar ) , who failed to 
pay the contracted amount due to losses suffered by him, was 
imprisoned by the Suh&dar*^ But Safdar Khan Babi, a strong 
noble of the region successfully disregarded (1734-35) the 

terms of contract. He did not pay the contracted sum and 

3 

escaped any action against him. 

Territorial boundries of ijarahdars ranged between wide 
limits. Extending from a specific source of revenue of a 
given place, o r 

entire village, 
parganas and even 


a portion of village, it could cover an 
group of villages, a pargana , group of 
an entire sarkar . ^ 


1. Ibid Il p 102 

2. Ibid I pp 107-8 

3. Ibid II pp 167, 172,186; fiukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat , f. 
83; Ahwai-i Gaekwad f. 13. Safdar Khan Babi had on 
his own volition withdrawn before the expiry of the 
term, thus terminating the contract on his own. 

4. Faujdar of Dholga had given villages on ijarah; J iwan 
Chughal, a &&th & money lendar, had acquired parganas 

^ of Dholqa, Bharuch Jamusar and flaqbulabad on ijarah; 
Jawanmard Khan Babi, Momin khan and Safdar khan Babi 
contracted ijarah nights which extended from a single 
pargana to a group of paraganas . Mirat-i Ahmadi l I pp 
S6 97 107 135 145 167 172 183-4 186 192-3; Document 
entitled mauraziat-i ijarah pargana />ave/i Ahmadabad 
fasl-i kharif-o rabi R.No. 21 Pune; ibid R No 31. 
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Excepting J iwan Chughal, a setb who had contracted 


ijara/j for four (1725) the ijara rights over vast 

tracts seem to have been contracted by influential nobles of 
the region holding the offices of Mutasaddi of port (Port 
officer), faujdar and naib- faujdars and commanding power.* 
Initially the members of mercantile class like money lend¬ 
ers, businessmen, petty traders also contracted iiarab 
rights over the revenues accruing from the sources situated 
in and around Ahmadabad. But the girasias, pa tel s and some 
other zamindars appear to be more numerous among the ijarah- 

dars , exercising the rights directly as ijarahdar or else, 

3 

as sub-ijarahdars* 

The income of the ijarahdars depended on the difference 
between the amount contracted (or paid) and actually col- 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II pp SO 103, 107, 116,135,145 

167,172,183-4 186; Ahwa1 -i Gaekwad, f . 13 ; Mukhtasar 

Tar I kb-I Gujarat, f . 83 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II pp 56 97 141 145 PC No 279 Rasmala p 

9; Mirat-i Mustafabad, p 136 Yaddasht-pargana haveli 

Ahmadabad ijarabdaran (1727) Pune R.No 37 

3. Yad-dasht : pargana Petlad, R.No 57 Pune; Yad-dasht 

ijarabdaran , Sarkar Ahmadabad R.No.67 Pune. On peninsu¬ 
lar Gujarat the zamindars are reported to have acted as 
sub-ijarahdars ; Leading superior zamindars like the 
ones of Bhaonagar and Chhhaiyan contracted such rights, 
towards the south of Ahmadabad Jon main land Gujarat) 
desias were found to be the main beneficiaries of the 
practice. Rasmala pp 402-4 Mirat-i Mustafabad pp 123 
136 152 451; Bombay Gazetteer VII, pp 147 294 Ibid 

(Kaira) p 89 Gazetteer of Bhavnagar p 87; Baden Pow¬ 
ell, Land System III pp 286-7* 
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iected.^ The ijarhdar would therefore endeavour to maximise 
the collections and, or minimize the remittance for making 
profits within the logical limits. Si nee the 1 aval 1ab1e 
sources do not specify the amount it is hardly possible to 
form a. tenable view. But the fact that the same person could 
contract ijarah rights repeatedly suggests that the ijarah- 
rfar must have made profits. According to the works of later 

date the desais who had contracted ijarah right in southern 

o 

Gujarat were found in a state of opulence. Some pate Is in 
the same region were found to have lost their positions to 
the i jarahdar-desa i s who had stepped into the shoes of 

3 

village headman. Some desais and the patels later on 
claimed ownership rights over the lands which they had 
continuously held on ijarah.^ In pargana Dholqa ijarahdars 
seem to have virtually turned into land owners. As regards 
the impact of the ij arahdari emperor Aurangzeb had observed 
that ’tyranny and oppressions are caused to riaya in various 


1. N.A. Siddiqi op cit pp 93-4 

2. Bombay Gazetteer , pp. 57, 215-16. 

3. Ibid . 

4. lbidy 11 57, 215-16, 484, 486. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi I I p 97 
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ways".^ But the nature, extent and magnitude of the oppres¬ 
sive acts are, however, not known. 

But, then, the ijarahdari was not necessarily a prof¬ 
itable job for all the /jaraWars and for all the times. A 
peshkar of a Mughal noble retained the ijarah rights after 
his master’s death. He "failed to pay the amount" and was 
consequently imprisoned.^* Jawanmand Khan Babi also ran into 
deficit towards //a i b-Subedar Bhandari’ s men. He too failed 
to pay the contracted amount. He was therefore obliged to 
undertake the responsibility of paying salary to the sol¬ 
diers of the naib-subedar's establishment. The Babi chief 
tried to extort money from the Rathod zamindar of Idar for 
liberating himself of the burden but failed miserably and 
could not absolve himself of the responsibi1ity. Similarly 
Safdar Khan Babi "fearing and foreseeing heavy losses" 
withdrew his hands from the parganas he held on ijara . He 

A 

too escaped any action. 


1. Ibid II p 292. For a different view, see The Risala-i 

Zira't in Harbans Mukhia’s Perspectives on Medieval 

History , Vikas, 1993, pp. 272,277-80 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, ll p 107-8 

3. Jbid f II pp 167, 172; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat f 83. 

Ahwal-i Gaekwad f f 13; Mi rat-i Mustafabad, p 242. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi II, p 186, fiirat-i Mustafabad p 242 
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Causes of reported losses suffered by the leading 
Ijarahdars may be tentatively suggested on the basis of 
available evidence. The p&shkar-1jarahdar was not powerful 
enough to effect collections presumably due to his inability 
to force the revenue-paying sections of agrarian community 
to surrender the state’s claim. 1 2 3 Jawanmard Khan Babi too 
had not been able to collect revenues, presumably due to his 
inability to subdue the concerned section of society for 

o 

paying revenues under the prevailing situation. Likewise 
Safdar Khan Babi failed even to assess the claim under the 
prevailing circumstances and particularly due to Maratha 
disturbances in and around the parganas held by him on 
1jar ah. 

After the two leading nobles of the region had suffered 
losses 11734-35) any reference to the Mughal officials in 
regard to contracting ijarah rights is conspicuous by its 
absence in the available sources. Their inability might have 
served as an eye-opener for others also. Moreover, the 
failure of officials- turned" / jf^ra^dars, the strong and 
obvious representative of Mughal administration, further 


1. Ml rat-i Ahmadi II p 107 

2. Ibid l l pp 167, 172; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat , f, 83 

3. M i rat - i Ahmad i I 1 p 186 
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attest to the increasing inability of the administration in 


dealing with the zamindars and the revenue paying sections 
of the agrarian society. 

From this discussion it would appear that the state 
along with its officia 1 -i jarahrdas was losing control over 
the sources of revenue. The administrative apparatus gradu¬ 
ally lost its organizational cohesion and effectiveness 
which, for all practical purposes seem to have ceased to 
exist. As a corollary of these developments the established 
intermediary zainindars, the backbone of Mughal revenue 
machinery, came to assume different a position which came to 
be determined by their ability to survive the vicissitudes 

and manage their affairs in their own right. In the follow- 

\ 

ing pages an attempt is made to ascertain the emerging 
position of the established intermediary zamindars in the 
above discussed context which, to a great extent, speaks of 
general changes that had been taking place in their posi- 
t i on. 

The desalt 

It has been discussed in the preceding Chapter that the 
desai was basically associated with the task of revenue 
assessment and also required to superintend the revenue- 
collection with the active assistance of muqaddam who com¬ 
manded influence at the grass-root level. The desais , by 



and large, were associated with the state and their main 
source of strength lay in the support the administration 
extended to them. Generally they belonged to the educated 
section of such upper castes which do not seem to have 
wie1ded arms. 

The very fact that military expeditions had to be led 
for effecting assessment of revenues indicates that the 
dasais position had been rendered ineffective. Since the 
revenues came to be determined ’in accordance with* the 
Nazim's ’ strength’ and ’exigency* of situation the position 
of d&sai would appear to have turned all the more meaning¬ 
less. Besides, many Superior and the Primary zamindars had 
successfully captured raiyati and ta1 pad lands and thus 
established their hold over the raiyat whose affairs other¬ 
wise, fell within the desais jurisdiction. In their attempts 
many a zamindars emerged as intermediaries thus replacing 
the d&sai by the authority of their own. 1 The available 
evidence suggests that a number of desais territorial juris¬ 
diction shrank and even within the curtailed area of juris¬ 
diction, their authority was rendered ineffective. 

The available evidence suggests that some of the d&sais 
proved instrumental in the zamindar’s endeavours to extend 
their sway. The Rana of Porbandar is reported to have 

1. For details please see discussion in Chapters II & VI. 
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’bribed* the cfesai of pargana flangrole (Sar/rar Soreth) so aa 


to get the latter*s consent for the occupation (1725) of 
Madhopur - a dependency of Mangroie.* The desai of Junagadh 
had also assisted one Kunwar Vibhaji of Gondal in his at¬ 
tempt at taking possession of Bhajarvada (pargana Junagadh) 

in the year 1735.^ The desais of Idar had helped the Rathod 

brothers, Anand Singh and Rai Singh in their endeavour to 

3 

establish their personal rule at Idar. The desa i of Bhaona- 
ga.r assisted zamindar of the place in his moves for captur¬ 
ing Mughal lands around his possession. 4 

It may however be pointed out that the desai did not 
necessarily lose his position in such territories which 
passed into the control of the zamindars.^ Possibly the 
desai of such territories might have come to enjoy a subor¬ 
dinate position under the occupant zamindars. 


1. Tarikh-i Soreth, f 97 

2. Ibid., f 103 

3. For details and references please see ’Raja of Idar*, 
Chapter VII below. 

4. J.W. Watson. "Historical Sketch of the town of Ghoga" 
pp 284-5. The town of Mangrole was first captured by 
the Marathas who were later on expelled by the qasbati 
soldiers. Finally it was occupied by the nawab of 
Junagadh. The desais however continued to enjoy their 
share all through these years. rariA'/)-i Soreth, ff 52-3. 

5. Tarikh-i Soreth. ff 59-60; Junagadh SC No 1042, imahal 
See 1 ). 
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But, then, all the ra/yatJ areas were not occupied by 

the zamindars. The /nazraat documents testify the continuity 

of the ra iya t i lands outside the sway of the l)a/)^adaran. ^ 

Later the Marathas as well as the British found talpad lands 

which had remained outside the control of the holders of 
o 

bantha lands. 

But in the areas which continuously remained under the 
direct control of the provincial authorities the desais gave 
way to the muqaddams* According to the Account, services of 
the desais and the am ins were dispensed with by the muqad - 
dams who themselves, for ai1 practical purposes, acted as 
the assessment authorities in their stead. The muqaddams, 
moreover, disallowed the desais to prepare and maintain the 
accounts which were to be furnished to the office of diwan-i 
subah and the imperial centre, 4 Besides, the competent 
desais who were well versed in rules and regulations of the 

1. Please see, for instance mazruat documents for the 

villages of Khoranj <1123 /as/i), Rakhyal buzurg <1121, 
1126, 1127, 1130, 1148, 1151 fasli) Mahej <1146,1149 

fasli ), Nawagam <1147 fasli) Bajhol (1151 /as/i). PC 

Nos 91,93, 101, 110-30, 137-51, 153-9, 162-64, 205-18. 

2. For references and details please see Chapter VI below. 

3. Account ff 17a-7b It states that muqaddam-i parganat 
khudra am in qarar dade w anha ra dar sal ah kar-i tashk- 
his muattal karde and* During the post 1735 period 
references to the desais in ganwat deeds disappear. 
Naql ganwat az qarar, dt.24 Jamadi I, 28 R.Y. (Muhammad 
Shah) , PC No.64. 

4. Account, f 17b 
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state died and desaigiri in many places came to be held by 

incompetent persons, presumably by some new entrants. 1 The 
desais failed to furnish accounts of revenues to the admin¬ 
istration.^ A number of them could not get the desaigiri 
allowance and therefore they failed to pay the peshkash- 
inizamat and peashkash-i s&rkar-i.wala which stood in ar¬ 
rears almost against each of the desai of Sarkar Ahmadaba_d 

3 

during the third decade of the eighteenth century. As such 
the desais appear to have lost their positions to the muqad- 
da/ns at village level, particularly within the areas which 
could be retained by the Nazims under their direct control. 

It may, however, be seen that the desais did not suffer 
similar set backs every where.^ As per the evidence avail¬ 
able for the nawabi territory of Junagadh the desais contin¬ 
uously enjoyed the desa Sgi r i, pusa i ta lands and ina'm pos- 


1. Ibid f 17a. 

• * 

2. Ibid £ 17b instead the information were furnished by 

the muqaddams . Yadasht haqiqat mauza Rakhyal khurd 
bantu jib Na visanide Udai Karan muqaddam PC No 136 

3. Account, f. 17a; for further details Ibid ff 174b 203b 

213a,214b,218b,241a,274b 299b. 

4. The desai of Viramgaon held the position of 'madar~i 

kar (chief of affairs) and his wishes were honoured in 

making appointments in the pargana . According to the 
Mirat * dis-affection existed between the desai and 
Jawanmard Khan, the faujdar. As the desai was madar-i 
kar> the administrative matters became chaotic. The 

naib subedar , therefore, appointed Sher Khan as naib 
faujdar because 'he was in concord with desai . 'Mirat- 
i Ahmadi, pp 16, 166-7. 
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session which were granted to them from Akbar to Muhammad 


Shah and later on renewed by the Nawabs who also added extra 
favours.^ Similarly works of later date speak of their 
continuity in the nawabi territories of Bharauch, Radhanpur 
Palanpur and Balasinor (Barasinwra). 

The available evidence also suggests that some of the 
^sa/s not merely managed their survival out of the fluid 
state of affairs but also made fortunes. 

Some desa is contracted iiarah rights. Dayanat Ram desai 
(pargana haveli Ahmadabad ) contracted the desaigiri and 
pusaita rights of another desai for a sum of Rs 41/ on 

annual basis for two fasli years 1138 and 1139 (1730-31 and 
3 * 

1731-32). Some other desais of the same pargana held mawza 


1. Beside the references (Junagadh SC) cited in Chapter 
ill under desai and in Chapter V under i na ' m please 
also see Junagadh SC No 1042 (mahal Seel) SC NO 688 EX 
(8/8 mahal Una) SC NO 1195 ex 1 ( mahal Babariawar) SC 
No 148 EX7 and 780 ex 4/3 ( mahal Sutrapara) SC No 393 
ex 12/4 and 389 (mahal Junagadh) SC No 1124 mahal 
K utiyana. 

2. Register (Jild) " Karparbhari 9 at Nawab's house Radhan¬ 
pur. Bombay Gazetteer II pp 404-6 Mr. Asstt, Collector 
Fyne’g Representation (1827) on Balasinor; Indian 
Economistj p.212; Bombay Govt Revenue selection ill p 
649 In the nawabi lands of Radhanpur and Palanpur the 
desais held the charge of revenue affairs and they were 
designated as karparbhari Gujarati version of Persian 
expression madar-i Aar, the chief of affairs. 

3. P C No 279 
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Tirwara and Fari da bad (1729-31) in i’jara h . ^ 

Th# desais in par^a/^a Viramgaon appeared to have with¬ 
held the revenues of the villages under them sometimes 
during the Subedari of Ghaziuddln Khan. The Subedar is 

therefore reflected to have collected khichri instead. 41 The 
desais in some parts of sarkar Surat (which later on consti¬ 
tuted the nawabi of Surat) remitted revenues as and when 
forced to do so. Later on the British also noted that the 
desais in (the navabi territory of) Balasinor ’exercised the 
functions of the pat.el.^ Some of the desais of pargana 


L Yad-dasht haqiqat dehat pargana haveli Ahmadabad dehat- 
i ijarah R No 37 Pune. Regarding the period 1760--18i0 
the Brlthsh observed about south Gujarat that desais 
were more than a Government Servant’ and were estab¬ 
lished as ijarahdars and had divided villages amongst 
themselves and al 1 were cal led desais Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer II pp 57 215-16; The desais of pargana Idar and 
Viramgaon came into clash with the qasbatis of the 
place presumably because both of them acted as ijarah¬ 
dars . Rasmala. pp 345-47. See also English Documents , p 
8; Tarikh-i Soreth,* f.54; Mlrat-i Ahmadi. II p 114. 

2. Nazar-i peshkash-o Khichri waghaira, PC No p 29. 

3. English Documents p 15 In this region the Marathas had 
acquired predominant position and the desais seem to 
have aligned themselves with them. 

4. Mr Asst Collector Pyne's Represen tat ion (1827) on 

Balasinor. In Surat region many a desais had also 

grabbed patelship . According to the British findings 
the desais at times found the patels incapable of 
paying the arbitrarily enhanced government demand. Then 
the desais advanced credit ( manoti) to the peasantry at 
exorbitant rates of interest and thus put aside the 

agency of patel between themselves and the peasantry. 
The patels were forced to sell out the majmua lands the 
symbol of their headship. Bombay Rev Sel III p 

649; Indian Economist , p 212 It must however be kept in 

mind that the English disliked the desais from the very 
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ha t*eJi Junagadh < Sarkar Soreth ) turned "muqtai* and paid a 
fixed amount to Maharaja Ajeet Singh, the Subedar. 1 The 
desais of pargana flangrole {Sarkar Soreth) paid 75000 mehmu- 
dis presumably on the non-zamindari lands of the pargana 
under them during the Subedari of Muizuddawla. 

Some information regarding the desai' s relationship 
with other zamindars is also available. It has already been 
pointed out that the desais of Mangrole and Junagadh had 
helped the Rana of Porbandar and Vibhaji of Gondal against 
the imperial cause. But the desai of 'Viramgaon misrepresent¬ 
ed the case of Ar jun Singh, the zamindar of Uadhawan ( parga- 
na Viramgaon) before the subedar, The desais of Idar had 
attempted to reinstall the ousted zaraindar at the gaddi 
sometime during second decade of the eighteenth century.^ 
The desai of Bhaonagar mediated between the ( nawab) mutasad- 
di of Surat, Subedar of Gujarat, Marathas and faujdar of 

. . .Con tinued.. . 

beginning of their rule in the region. 

1. Peshkash docs PC No 31 cf ibid PC No 13 Later on the 

British noted that desais in pargana Bharauch claimed 

the rights and position of 4 zemindars', The investiga¬ 

tions conducted by them revealed that desais had uti¬ 
lized their position as * man of capital and government 
servants to bring into their hands large areas of 
valuable lands*. Bombay Gazetteer II, pp 484, 486. 

2. Peshkash Docs, PC No. 33; cf . ibid, PC No 16. 

3. Mi rat- i Ahmad i y II pp 93-4. 

4. Rasma1 a , p 346 
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Junagadh and Rawal Bhao Singh. The desai also assisted the 

Rap at' Sehare in the foundation of the town of Bhaonagar and 
managed to obtain a grant of certain rights in the port of 
Ghoga. 1 2 3 4 

There is evidence to show that the desais did not lend 
support to the Harathas 1 though it was not invariably the 
case. The desais of Barorfa did not help the (larathas in the 
realisation of revenues when ordered by a revel y Naib-Subedar 

o 

Hamid Khan to do so. Likewise the desais of Surat region 
(1735) were imprisoned by the Marathas on the ground of 
their non-cope ra t i on with them. The desai of Viramgaon had 
first put up armed resistance against the Marathas on his 
own vol i lion but when he lost trust in the Mughal Subedar he 
helped them capture the place.^ 

The desais appear to have made money by levying taxes 
and making encroachments. According to a complaint received 
by the Marathas (1753) the desal of pargana Bulsar iSarkar 
Surat) expropriated revenues of the villages which Sadat 


1. J.U.Watson, * Historical sketch of the town of Ghoga* 
284-85 

2. English Documents, p 3 

3. Ibid p IS 

4. Later on he expelled the Maratha garrison from the town 
and occupied the place for himself. For references and 
details please see discussion below. 


PP 
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Khan, a Mughal jagirdar, held in his jagir.^ The desai of 

pargana Baroda levied salami from the madad-i ma f sh posses- 

o 

sions in the area. It seems the desais tried to make use of 
their position if and when it was found feasible. 

Some of the desais amassed considerable amounts of 
money. Rawal Bhao Singh of Bhaonagar plundered the wealth 
and confiscated property of the desai who had grown very 

3 

wealthy. Ra.tan Singh, Naib-Subedar under Maharaja Abhay 
Singh "since long had in view” Udai Karan desai's "wealth 
and riches”. He is reported to have always waited for an 
opportunity to confiscate it.^ Sunder Uagji desai of Bulsar 
(Sarkar Surat) possessed not less than 13 domestic slaves 
( gharcbi ghulam ), a few vi1 1 ages and certain bighas of 
1 ands. ^ 

While the desais of some places protected and promoted 
their interests by rendering assistance to others, the desai 


1. Selections From Satara Raja and Peshwa Diaries , II 
Balaji Baj i Rao Peshwa, II pp 118-19 

2. Historical Selections From Baroda State Records I 
<1724-66) p 121 

3* J W Watson op cit pp 284-5 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi I I pp 166-7 

5. Selections From Satara Raja and Peshwa Diaries II p 194 
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of Bairamgam (Viramgaon) 1 acting independently laid founda¬ 
tion of his dynastic rule as a Superior Samindar. The desai 

cashed upon the disorderly situation created by Maratha 
presence in the subah and utilizing his own sources of 
strength turned from the desai of pargana Viramgaon into the 
Thakur of Patd i . 

Bhao Singh* the desai of pargana Viramgaon, was a 
wealthy and influential person holding a key position in the 
affairs (wadar-J kaar) of the pargana. Rat.an Singh Bhand- 
ari, deputy Nazim of the subah , with an eye on desai' s 
wealth, deputed a special faujdar to bring the latter to 
Ahmadabad. While coining to Ahmadabad he came to know of 
Bhandar i's intentions and with the cooperation of the sure- 


1. Viramgaon was a pargana of sarkar Ahmadabad. It mainly 
consisted of the posessions of Jhala Rajputs and the 
Kolis. The town is situated in the north of Ahmadabad. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmad i, 11 p. 116. Bhao Singh's family Kavda 

Kunbi by caste is said to have come from Champaner, 
settled at Viramgaon in the 16th century ,first as 
patel and afterwards under Aurangzeb as desai rose to 
the wealth and importance. Bombay Gazetteer, IV, pp 
348, 354n. According to Mirat-i Ahmadi^K II,p.64> the 

populace of Viramgaon while Rengoji put armed pressure, 
arranged on the advice of Udai Karan, the desai that 
the place should buy off the enemy with a payment of 
Rs. 3,50,000. The desai had, however, with much fore¬ 

sight secured from the people a contribution over and 
above what was required for the Khandni (the security 
money) and with the help of that surplus a fortifica¬ 
tion was built around the town for its protection. 
Strangely enough, Marathas did not take possession of 
the place at that time. 
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ties i bandharis) he secured his release. ^ The next year 
(1733> t Ratan Singh appointed a. Marwari as the faujdar of 
Uiramgaon in place of Sher Khan Babi . But Bhao Singh dis¬ 
trusting the Marwari, sent a secret message to Dama j i Gaek- 
wad at Dholka, inviting him to take possession of Viramgaon. 

The Maratha chief was admitted to the town while the 

qasbatis who were opposed to the desa i and had also killed 

2 

Udai Karan Desai, father of Bhao Singh, were driven out. 
During the following months, in the year 1734, Ratan Singh 
Bhandari, Naib Nazim laid siege to the city but he failed 
to capture it. 

In the year 1740, Bhao Singh finding the Maratha garri¬ 
sons troublesome, engaged a body of Arabs and Robi1 1 as and 
expelled the Marathas.^ The gates were closed and provisions 
and war materials were collected for the city’s defence. 
Rangojl and the then Nazim Mora in Khan having agreed to a 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, 


pp 166 


7. 


2. Ibid . , lip. 188 also Ibid y II p .116. Saiabat Muhammad 
Khan was deputed by the Nazim to investigate the death 
of Udai Karan who had been murdered by a qasbati. But 
the Khan died of cholera while en route to Viramgaon. 
No action, even subsequently, was taken against the 
qasbati who like at Idar were at dagger’s drawn with 
the desaj. 


3. Ibid. , I I , pp. 188-9;Comraissariat, History of Gujarat f II, 
p. 452, 


4. Mirat-i Ahmadii II,p. 261) states that "Bhao Singh was 
tired of the rascality of a batch of Marathas". 
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joint investment of Viramgaon proceeded with their forces to 


that town and the siege began* After a month’s progress, 

Mamin Khan left for col 1 ecting peshkash from the Sabah. 
Rangoji had to carry on the operation alone. Meanwhile, the 

Arab and Rohilla mercenaries of the desai made demands for 
the arrears of their pay and Bhao Singh, being unable to 
satisfy them immediately, and fearing their desertion 
thought it advisable to bring the matter to an end. It was 
agreed with Rangoji that the fort of Patdi with several 
dependent villages on the Rann of Kuchh would be handed over 
to him while the town of Viramgaon with the rest of the 
pargana was restored to the Marathas. 1 From the year (1740) 
Patdi came under the Patidar family of the desai of Viramg- 
aon where he ruled as Thakur.^ 

It may be seen that the desai who held a. key position 
{madar-i kaar) in the affairs of Viramgaon and had defended 
the town even from the Marathas was forced by Ratan Singh 
Bhandari to befriend the ones i.e. Marathas, whom he had 

regarded as enemies. Again, as he could not pull on well 

with his new ally and the prevailing state of affairs per- 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi $ II pp. 261-2; Bombay Gazetteer , V, pp. 

348-54; M S Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, pp. 

452n and 474. 

2. MS Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II pp.452 and n, 
474. The rule of desai is reported to have lasted for 
200 years or so. 
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mitted him, he turned against both, the Marathas as wel 1 as 
the Mughal a. The d&aai purchased the services of mercenaries 
and put himself in a bargaining position. As a result, he 
was allowed to establish his authority at Patdi, a place 
though fertile but not as strategic as the town of Viramg- 

aon. 

It would thus appear that the effect of changing polit¬ 
ical milieu had not been similar on all the d&sais of the 
region. Generally the areas which were carved out as nawabis 
from the Mughal empire and the areas wherein they had come 
to enjoy Maratha confidence, the desais appear to have 
managed their survival and putting the power of purse and 
their official position to effective use, they made for¬ 
tunes. In these regions the fs also acquired pate I hood . 

But in other areas where the Mughal authority had weakened 
and was not replaced by the Marathas or else by strong 
noble, the deaais suffered set backs, particularly in the 
central parts of Gujarat and generally at patel's hands. 

The Muqaddam : 

Some significant changes in the Muqaddam's position vis 
a vis Mughal administration and the village community are 
discernable during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The muq&ddams' main strength lay more in their being the men 
of the village community than in their serai- official posi- 
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tion. In their capacity as representatives of village commu¬ 
nity they acted as check on and assisted the desais, ami 1 s 

and amins in the sphere of assessment and collection of 
revenues. With a decline in the administrative control the 

position of d&s&i and the state officials', was rendered 
vulnerable which the oiuqaddams seem to have capitalized on 
for combining the rights to assess and collect revenues into 
their own hands. But the pattern of change was not uniform 
everywhere and at all times. Many a muqaddam suffered sub¬ 
stantially in his power and position at the hands of other 
zamindars. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
highlight the changes which originated or acquired momentum 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

It has been discussed in the preceding pages that some 
of the d&sais acquired pat.&ihood in addition to holding 
desaigiri in the southern parts of Gujarat - the region 
which formed part of the nawabis of port towns and also 
where the tlarathas 1 control was firmly and finally estab¬ 
lished relatively from an early date, 1 Also the patels seem 
to have suffered in the areas which passed out of direct 


1. For the nawabi areas please see discussion under Nawabs 
of Surat,Bharuch and Khambat, Chapter VII below; for 
Maratha dominance see discussion under Struggle for 
Supremacy, Introduction to the present study. 
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Mughal authority and were occupied by the zamlndars. 1 For 
want of detailed information it is difficult to ascertain 
the Muqaddam*s position in the areas which other laral-'dars 
had come to occupy* In all probability the muqaddams lost 

their independent position in these areas but appear to have 

2 

continued in a subordinate position. 

Borne piece of informations indicating the muqaddam* s 
sufferings at the hands of state officials are also con¬ 
tained in the pages of the Mi rat-I Ahmad i. 

The muqaddams and villagers of Dabha11 lost everything, 
including their lives on account of a quarrel which took 
place <1721-22) between them and the Subedar's army due to 
* trangression of some vagabonds’ in the army. The Sucedar 
pu t the village to fire and killed every one of them, so 
much so that ’there did not remain any trace of population. 
The Muqaddam * s effort to avert the clash went in vain.^ 

The muqaddams and the riaya of pargana Dho1qa had to 
face ’rascality’ of the ami1 - faujd&r* Alongwith the riaya 


1. For the details of encroachments Chapters II and VI 

2, As per the contents of the Kunbi song which was sung by 
the wives of cultivators (Kunbis) the muqaddam Kmukhi) 
of the village used to call on the zamindar in connec¬ 
tion with assessment and collection of revenues in the 
company of village patwari , known as tallati in Guja¬ 
rat. Rasmala pp 543-5. Also see Mirat ( I I.p.94) for the 
revenues being paid by the zamindar himself during the 
Subedari of Sarbuland Khan. 


3. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 44-5 
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they protested against the oppressive official before the 


Sabedar (1726) Mubariz-ui mu Ik SarbuI and Khan. 1 The muqadams 

and riaya of pargana haveli Ahmadabad abandoned their vil¬ 
lages and fled into jungles (1728) in protest against the 
ami 1 -amin-faujdar who seems to have demanded more revenues 
2 

than due. 

in the instances cited above the muqaddams f sufferings 
seem to have been l inked with their position as representa¬ 
tive of the village community. But the muqaddam of Padra 
{pargana haveii Baroda) had to save his skin from Maharaja 
Abhay Singh whose greedy eyes had fallen on his personal 

3 

wealth. The muqaddam of Nadiad was arrested by the Subedar 
<1743) who badly needed money and suspected that the muqad¬ 
dam had enough money.^ Likewise the muqaddam of Vasa (Baso, 
pargana Petlad) lost his wealth and life at the hands of the 
Subedar*s men who had grown jealous of his wealth and emi- 


1. Ibid II p 94. The work does not elaborate the ’rascali¬ 

ty' of the official. 

2. Ibid II p 105. Though the oppressive official was 
replaced by another person who conciliated them by 
effecting proper assessment. But the Subedar came with 
an additional demand of Rs. 10,000/- even though "there 
was no scope for an addition on the pargana . The demand 
was met forcibly. Ibid II p 106. 

3. Ibid I I pp. 143-4 

4. Ibid (I p 284 
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nance. 


1 


Some other muqaddams also suffered as they refused to 
co-operate with the Marathas. During ( the defacto 
Sub&dar')Hamid Khan’s period of administration muqaddams of 
some places in south Gujarat were imprisoned by the Marathas 
for their refusal to pay the revenues demanded by them as 
ordered by the Khan.^ 

The evidence cited above though limited in quantity and 
scope however indicates that the muqaddam* s was not a docile 
leadership for they did not obey command all the time. It 
would further appear from the following discussion that 
muqaddams strengthened their own hold over the countryside 
in consequence of their apparent endeavors to remove the 
watch dog of imperial interests in the villages, presumably 
with the support of their own power base. 

It has been submitted above that the assessment of 
revenues gradually came to be effected by the expeditionary 
forces. Such a course of action seems to be the outcome of 
increasing and increased defiance on the part of intermedi¬ 
ary zamindars, whether encroachers or legitimate, or both. 
Available evidence suggests that the muqaddams were amongst 
the defiants. 

1. Ibid I I pp 505-6 
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English Documents pp 3, 15. 




Commenting on the general situation prevailing during 


the fourth and fifth decade of the eighteenth century, the 

Account states that the muqaddams of vil lages have ousted 
d&sais from their respective possessions. Besides they are 

also reported to have assumed the positions of amin and 
effected assessment on their own.^ 

Though the evidence casting light on the ways the 

2 

muqaddams grabbed the postions is not available. However 
it seems that having lost the effective administrative 
backing the amin and d&sais failed to stand in their own 
right against the muqaddams who seem to have enjoyed support 
of the villagers under them. 

Beside assuming the power to assess revenues in their 
own right the muqaddams also assumed the powers of desais'- 
gumashtas (agents) who were there to prepare and furnish 
detailed accounts at village level for furnishing the same 


1. Account f 17b For details showing muqaddams as assess¬ 
ment authority please see discussion in the following 
lines. 

2. The muqaddam of Na.diad was assigned the task of assess¬ 

ing and collecting various illegal exactions in pargana 
haveli Ahmadabad (1739-40) without acquiring any other 
designation under the immediate authority of the Gover¬ 
nor. M i rat-i Ahmadi I I p 260. Later on one Pani a 

muqaddam is noticed as holding the position of am In in 
pargana Pet lad. Ibid II p 441 
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to the dasais for onward transmission. 1 Many a muqaddam 
refused even to furnish the accounts which had thus came to 

2 

be prepared by them. 

The muqaddams, it appears ma.de a conscious effort to 
deprive the state of the knowledge of actual details of 
cultivation in the villages. But at times by stepping into 
the patwari % s shoes and furnishing the details under their 
own authority, the muqaddams seem to have endeavored to 
replace him and place themselves as a direct link with the 
state. ^ 


1. Account £ 17a. Some muqaddams are noticed as furnishing 

accounts in actual practice. Muhammad I raj, faujdar- 

amin of Dholqa is reported to have produced muqaddams 
and desai s for submission of accounts before Sarbuiand 
Khan. ( Mirat~i Ahmadi II p 94). Muqaddams of Petlad are 
also reported to have presented themselves for inspec¬ 
tion of accounts when the same Subedar was leading a 
military expedition. / bid II p 107. See also Ibid II p 
259. Later on the British found the village patwaris 
(tallati) working under the authority of village head¬ 
man. Bombay Gazetteer (Kaira). p 80. 

2. Account f 17a 

3. The mazruat documents for pre-1720-21 period mention 

the patu/ari as the source of furnishing the same but 

during the post 1721 period muqaddams are mentioned 

instead of the patvari PC No 132; mawza Ba 1 ad (1141 
£asii ), Palri Kochrab (1142 fasli), taraf Rakhyal 
buzurg (1142 fasli), t.araf Nazriat (1144 fasli) taraf 
Daryapur (1144 fasli) R No 21, Pune. But it was not 
invariably the case. Patwaris also continued to do so; 
Rakhiyai Khurd (1133 fasli), Runhasan (1137 fasli), 
Dantyal (1148 fasli), Dantiyali (1149 fasli), Khoranj 
(1153 fasli) R No 22 Pune.Keeping in view the changed 
attitude of the villages torward the state they had 
come to be categorized, noted the Britishers, into 
refractory {mshwas) and semi-refractory ( rasti mehwas) 
villages. They found the proportion of the rasti vil¬ 
lages much less than the rest in Kaira region. Bombay 
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From the discussion in the preceding lines it would 

appear that the muqaddams made a successful bid to grab all 
the powers of the state pertaining to the assessment of 
revenues. Another piece of inf or mat ion, an am a 1 - i das tur 
(1745-46) brings to light yet another significant feature in 
the same regard. The dastur , as usual, records rates of 
assessment of land revenue and other exactions at customary 
rates* The document however specifies that the rates of 
assessment were furnished by Banarsi muqaddam of mawza Pa 1 r1 
Kochrab to the provincial office 1 , a fact of singular impor¬ 
tance, for the rest of the available dasturs were furnished 
other way round. But being it a lonely available piece of 
information any inference may not be pressed too far. 

There is evidence to show that muqaddam 9 s emergence as 
over-powerfu1 persons in villages seems to have led to the 
discontinuation of the state 1 a well established direct 
contact with the peasantry which, though not invariably, 
appears to have passed under their authority. The documents 
pertaining to assessment of revenues for a number of vil¬ 
lages of pargana haveli Ahmadabad virtually present him as 

. . .Con tinued... 

Gazetteer (Kaira) p 81. 

1. Amal-i dastur dehat pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 1154 
fasli bamujib Banarsi muqaddam mawza Pa 1ri Kochrab PC 
No 27. 
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a unit of assessment with no reference to relevant details 
which tafeg^e i niakSfln* Aettdef Qt i oti i *iog tGxenge a 

during earlier period. According to a parwana (?) issued 
under the seal of the Subedar Rs 801/- were determined 
( njuq^arr^ir namud&h) as the revenues inclusive of abwab and 
other state demands in lump sum ( bilmuqte ) on Dev Karan and 
other muqaddams of mawza Behrampur for rabi and kharif crop 
seasons together for the entire fas 1i year 1154/1745-46 
( ha/na jaht sal-i tawam) . The niuqaddams were required to 
remit the sum in instalments (b'mujib iqsat dar sarkar 
dakhll namayand ).^ Likewise Bhavanidas and other muqaddams 
of t.araf Daryapur were asked to remit Rs. 801/- determined 
the same way for the two crop seasons together for the same 

o 

year. Similarly Jhanji, Goridas, J iwanji Bhupatji and 
Mohan j i, muqaddams of mawza Goha were informed that a sum of 
Rs 217 1/- has been fixed as state demand in lump sum { hama 
jeht) for rabi and kharif seasons of 1154 fasJi (1744-45) 
for the whole year ( saI -j tamam ).° In the same way muqaddams 
of many other vilLages were informed of the amount so fixed 


1. Naql (?) az qarar batai b muhr Nawab Jawanmard Khan 
Bahadur dt 15th Ramadhan, 29 Ry Muhammad Shah, PC No 
79/C. cf Naql tamassuk Nawab Mukaramat Khan, Fasl-i 
kharif 1077 fasli PC No 63, 

2. Naql az qarar batai b muhr Nawab Jawanmard Khan Bahadur 
19th Ramadhan, 29 RY Muhammad Shah PC No 79/A. 

3. Not titled, date not specif ied, PC No. 79/J 
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and were ordered to remit the same to the Government. * It 
would therefore appear that the state fixed the amount on 

the village, or a part thereof and demanded the same from 

the muqaddams who were apparently left free to decide with 

the cultivators as to how much each one was to pay. 

But then muqaddams da not emerge as the only assessees 
and the only ones held responsible for remitting the reve¬ 
nues determined in the above mentioned manner. According to 

a parurana <1746) the Subedar assured Rabhj i and other Raj¬ 
puts alongwith Ranchhod and other Kolis ( girasias ) beside 
the muqaddams Gobindas and Shankardas and others that he 

would deal, exclusively, with them, and not trouble any 

o 

other for the apparent purpose of paying revenues. Similar¬ 
ly another parwana (1746) issued by the Subedar gives same 

3 

assurance to the girasia of Sankhej beside the muqaddam. 
Like these girasias there were others too who continued to 
be assessed directly by the state as will be seen below. 

1. Naql ganwat qarar batai f at 11th Shahwal RY 29, Muham¬ 

mad Shah, Taraf Nazriat, PC No 263b, see also please 
lbidy PC No 263a, dt 10th Shawwal; see alo similarly 
entitled documents for the fasli years 1149, 1151, 

1152, 1155-9, fas!i <1781-65), for villages of 

pargana hav&Ji Ahmadabad, R No. 21 Pune.All these 
documents do not refer to the crops or the cropped area 
as also the muqaddam 's acceptance also is not reflect¬ 
ed. 

2. Naql parwana bandhari , dt 17 th Rabi il RY 29, Muhammad 
Shah PC No 79/E. 

3. Ibid dt 3 Ramadhan, RY 29, Muhammad Shah, PC No 79/F. 
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One Thangi, a Kunbi of mawza Tajpur ipargana /vaveii 


Ahraadabad ) was to pay Ra 8/- ■ bilmuqte yekraqmi (in lump 
sum, all the state demands compounded together) for both the 
crop seasons of the year 1746-47. The muqaddam of the vil¬ 
lage was likewise required to pay Rs 751/- the same way, 
obviously on behalf of the other cultivators of the 
village.^ Similarly the muqaddam of Rakhyal buzurg was to 
pay Rs 301/- fixed the same way. The bilmuqte muzarian of 
the same village were to pay @ Rs. 1/- per bigha on the 
cropped area during the two crop seasons of the same (1158 
fas 1i ) year (1749-50). Then we come across the bilmuqte 
kashta, pai-bilmuqte kashta in mawza Ba l ad (pargana haveli 
Ahmadabad ) for the first time in 1149 fasli 1740-41, 3 The 
bilmuqte kashta were likewise required to pay a fixed amount 
which was determined on the basis of area under cultivation 
at a flat rate with no reference to the crops actually 


1. PC No 236 (1155 fasli) read with qistbandi mawza Taj¬ 

pur, 1155 fasli R No 21 Pune. 

2. Qistbandi mawza Rakhyal buzurg, fasl-i rabi-o kharif 
1158 fasli , R No 38 Pune. The mazruat documents avail¬ 
able for earlier years for the same village and cited 
on the preceding pages do not refer to the bilmuqte 
/nazaria/i. Obviously they emerged sometime between 1137 
and 1157 fasli i.e 1728-9 and 1740-41. 

3. Qist bandi mawza Bala.d. fasl-i Khar if-o Rabi, 1149 

fasli R No 22 cf Ibid for fasl-i kharif 1131, 1137, 

1139 fasli; Ibid for fasl-i rabi for 1132, 1135, 1137, 

1139 fasli, R No 22, In this vil l age too the bj'Jmuqte- 
kashtas appear to have emerged sometime after 1139 
fa s 1 j . 
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raised** The bilmuqte kashtas appear to be the stronger 

section of the peasantry that could maintain its direct 
communication with the state in their own right, independ¬ 
ently of the muqaddams who were obviously not in a position 
to subdue each of the cultivators of the village. Besides, 
the girasias ( i n the available cases, the banthadaran ) also 
stood in their own right. Apparently the muz addam's in¬ 
creased hold over the village remained confined to relative¬ 
ly not so strong a section of the community. 

The state was not necessarily confident of getting the 
amounts which had been assessed or fixed on the muqaddams 
and therefore, it procured sureties, cal led mai-i zamini for 
ensuring remittance of the revenues. Interesting fact in 
this regard is that the guarantor, in each of the available 

o 

cases, happened to be a Bhat { baad farosh). 

The state demanded a summarily fixed amount (which, as 
pointed out earlier, declined every next year) from the 
muqaddams who seem to have developed positive apprehensions 


1. Qistbandi mawza Ba. lad, fasl-i kharif-o rabi, 1149 

fasli. The bilmuqte kashta were to pay © 2/- per bigha 
on 350 bighas of land i.e. Rs. 700/- only. No amount 
of revenue is reflected against rest of the muzarian 

2. Qistbandi dehat- i pargana haveli Ahmadabad, fasl-i 

kharif-o rabi, 1160 fasli, R No 21 Pune;^warja jama 

urasulyabi dehat pargana haveli Ahmadabad, fasl-i kha- 
rif, 1167 fasli, R No 22, Pune. For the Bhats* interest 

please see discussion below. 
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against the authorities who could, as they actually did 1 , 
come with additional demands. According to a document (not 
titled, 1744-5) which specifies the amount fixed as state 
demand on the muqaddams for the year 1154 fas/i, the state 
gave a promise { qaut)) and, for reinsuring its word furnished 
surety ibhandari) to them to the effect that nothing like 
bewra (a cess) would be levied and that no addition to the 
amount settled already would be made subsequently. In view 
of this guarantee the muqaddams were advised not to have any 
doubt and carry on cultivation." - Another document (1744) 
issued under the Subedar f s seal records that the batai had 
been settled as the mode of assessment of revenues on the 
crops raised by Kameja. and the paikashta cultivators of 
mawza Ghayaspur for the year (1744-45) and that the same had 
been settled with the muqaddams. The document adds that 
nothing in addition to the agreed share would be demanded. 
To make the promise worth believing, it is added that word 
of sarkar is the word of God^ ♦ Yet another document, a 
parwana-i bandhari likewise communicates.-the settlement of 
the mode of assessment as accepted by muqaddams of ma.wza 

1. For details and refrenc.es please see discussion under 
Introduction and Chapter VI. 

2. PC No 79/J For details about bandhari please see dis¬ 
cussion in Chapter VI. 

3. Naql ganwat az qarar batai> dt 24th Jainadi I, 28 RY 
Muhammad Shah PC No. 64. 

% 
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As 1 a l 

i ( pargana 

haveii Ahmadabad) and 

assures 

that 

bewra 

etc. 

would not be 

demanded. In order to 

make his 

word 

c r e d - 


itable the Subedar furnished two persons as sureties ( band- 
haris)*^ To mention yet another instance of similar nature, 
the Sub&dar (1746) assured the muqaddams of mawza Behrampur 
that no addition would be made to the already settled amount 

for the whole year and the sureties were likewise furnished 

2 

to ensure that the word would be honored. It shows that the 
muqaddams had not only lost trust in the Subedar 9 s word and 
credibility which apparently stood eroded, but also they had 
grown strong enough to force the Governor to furnish sure¬ 
ties which, otherwise, were like ma i - i zamini> given by 
them. Since the muqaddams of pargana haveli Ahmadabad, the 
seat of provincial power, could extort guarantees from the 
Governor himself and were to pay obviously a nominal sum 
{total revenue receipts of the state declined) the situation 
persisting elsewhere may be assumed to have been equally 
good for them vis a vis the state. 

It would appear from the evidence cited above that 
muqaddams were pragmatic enough to make necessary adjust- 

1. Naql parwana bandhari b'muhr .. Jawanmard Khan Bahadur, 
dt. 22 Rabi lI RY 29 Muhammad Shah PC No 79/D 

2. Ibid , dt 15th Ramadhan, RY 29 Muhammad Shah, PC No 
79/C, see also Ibid dt 19th Ramadhan PC No 79/A. For 
the similar guarantee given to the Primary zamindars, 
Chapter VI below. 
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merits within the community 1 and respond accordingly to the 
state authority. They seem to have kept a watch on the 
changing political milieu, paying revenues to the one who 

commanded sufficient strength in the immediate vicinity of 

o 

their possessions. The defiance on their part and their 
bargaining power vis a vis the state appears to have in¬ 
creased with the passage of time as would be borne out by 
the evidence cited below* 


1. The muqaddams too were not necessarily at peace with 

each other* One Badridas of mawza Asarwa < pargana 

haveli Ahmadabad represented that his father, one of 
the muqadams of the vi1lage, had died due to the trou¬ 
bles inflicted by his compatriots. Badridas was also 
evicted out of his possessions by the same muqaddams* 
He therefore approached the Subedar through the muqad¬ 
dams of mawza Rakhiyal buzurg PC No 85 of 1148 

fasli/ 1739 - 40 . 

2 . Renkoji, a Maratha chief defeated his rival Maratha 

sardar and the Mughal faujdar failed to resist him. 
Realizing his growing *irapression" the muqaddams of 
round about* place "came ‘to'him on their own” for 

settling the revenue matters. Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 175 ; 

Ahwal-i Gaikwad f 14 ;Tarikh~i Maratha dar Gujarat f 4. 
Later on with the successful march of Momin Khan II 
against the Marathas the * muqaddams on witnessing this 
state of affairs" ’learnt a lesson* and came for as¬ 
sessment of revenues gave hostages and (thereby) pro¬ 
tected and defended their lives’ and property * Mirat-i 
Ahamadi\ II p 449 . The Mirat further abserves that 
when Momin Khan’s armies met success after success the 
Mugaddas' m came foreward at all p1 aces.* / bid; I l.pp 451- 
2 . But the Muquaddams of Petlad acted more wisely for 
they ’satisfied’ the Marathas as also agreed to pay 
’with willingness to Momin Khan, a portion of reve¬ 
nues’. Ibid II pp 451 - 2 *. Once the situation started 
changing and Marathas pressed Momin Khan hard the 
muqaddams who had submitted before the Khan ’became 
anxious about evil consequences and future of their 
own’ and therefore changed side Ibid II pp 504 . 
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The Muqaddams used to attend the office as and when 


summoned during the earlier period. From the documents 

termed tamassukat-i hazir zamini 1 it would appear that the 
muqaddams would not like to attend the office until and 

unless a proper guarantee was extorted from them . According 
to the earliest of such available (1729) documents one Ram 
Singh, a. Bhat of Baroda stood surety undertaking responsi¬ 
bility of producing Ramdas, Bhagwatdas, Kesoji, Premj1 and 
other muqaddams of mawza Khawa ( paragana Kadi) before the 
faujdar. Similarly Dewraj, a Bhat of mawza Dhamanwan, is 
reflected (1744) as undertaking similar responsibility on 
behalf of Tarangdas, Harsendas, Manohar and other muqaddams 

o 

of mawza Heerpur From the 27 Ry of Muhammad Shah many 
documents of the type are available. In each case it is 

invariably a Bhat who is recorded as having undertaken the 
gua ran tee,^ 

If the Subedar extorted guarantee for ensuring their 
availability, the muqaddam too turned bold and strong enough 

1. To procure hazir-zamin i- a guarantee to ensure avail¬ 
ability of the person guaranteed- from the muqaddams 
appears to be a development of the period under review. 

2. Baroda 99, Dt 20th Jamadi II 1142 AH 

3. PC No 269, dt. 13 Jamadi I, RY 26 Muhammad Shah 

4. Yad-dasht tamassukat hazir zamini dehat pargana haveii 

Ahmadabad R No 37 Pune; Awarja hazir zamini 26 RY 

Muhammad Shah Ibid 
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to demand similar bandhari which could accordingly be pro¬ 
vided. According to a solitary piece of information Jawan- 
mard Khan, the governor, issued a parwana -j qau/J-o bandhari 
in favour of Khanj i and Banarsi nruqaddams of mawza Sankej 
( par^ana haveii Ahmadabad) assuring them that the sarkar 
would not interfere in their (unspecified) affairs. The 
parwana which seems to have been issued to summon them to 
the provincial capital and remove doubts {barai rafai ' 
waswas) furnishes sureties ( bandharis ) to ensure their safe 
conduct to and from the place they were to present them¬ 
selves. ^ It seems the muqaddams apprehended ill 
treatment!?). That is why they demanded and got guarantees. 

The muqaddams of some places came to be regarded as 
recalcitrants and treated the same way. The author of the 
Mirat mentions that reliable surities were procured by the 
authorities but he identifies the Kolis or Rajputs as rebel¬ 
lious people, the ones who were to furnish such sureties. 
From a tamassuk-i hazir zamini -o fa'ii-i zamini (1729) it 
would appear that the muqaddams of maurza Khawa ( pargana 
Kadi) were also obliged to furnish sureties ensuring their 
proper conduct alongwith the Kolis and Rajput- girasias of 
the village. The documents reflecting for the first time a 

1. Naql parwana qowl-o bandhari, dt. 3rd Ramadhan RY 29 
Muhammad Shah 
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muqaddam as furnishing such a surety mentions Ram Singh, a 

Bhat acting as guarantor on his behalf. 1 According to anoth¬ 
er document (1743) Lakhoji, a Bhat of mawza Kaioli undertook 
responsibility of right conduct of NarharIdas Gopi and 
other, muqaddams of mawza Basonj ( para^a/ia haveli Ahmadabad ) 

o 

beside Rajputs and Kolis of the village. Likewise Raghodas 
Bhat of mawza Gotlej stood as /a 9 i l zamin for Ranchhod and 
other muqaddams of the same village during the same year. J 
There is a series of documents reflecting the muqaddams 
during 26th RY of Muhammad Shah as furnishing fa'll zamini 
who as per the available documents 1 ^, invariably happened to 
be Bhats. ^ It therefore seems that the state had to lean 


1. Baroda, 99. 

2. Yad-dasht of a/aa'f-i zamini dehat pargana haveli 
Ahmadabad 8th Jamadi Tl, RY 26 Muhammad Shah 

3. Tamassukat-i fail zamini dehat pargana haveli Ahmada- 
bad, RY 26 Mohammad Shah, R No 33 Pune 

4. Ibid Tamassukat -i fai'l zamini dehat pargana Kadi, R N 
37 Pune; Tamassukat pargana Dholqa, sarkar Ahmadabad, 

No 25 Pune. The muqaddams could also be assigned the 
duty of watch and ward (Chowki-o pehra) within their 
villages along the Kol is and others. Naql parwanajat, 
20th Ramadhan, 20th RY Muhammad Shah PC No 79/f, 

5. Further information about the Bhats, their strength and 
interests in serving as sureties is not available in 
the contemporary works. Later on the British also found 
out that the Bhats* services as sureties were generally 
required for connecting the mehwasi (i.e. zortalab) 
portion of the society with the government. Their 
strength lay in the belief of considering their person 
sacred and the threat of self-immolation could easily 
change the patels* mind who otherwise faced the threat 
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heavily on the assistance even of such muqaddams who were in 


the state of constant rebel 1 ion and distrusted the authori¬ 
ty. To manage them the state’s dependence on the feeble 
authority of Bhats all the more speaks of its helplessness. 
SHARE The share of muqaddams in the legal sense of the 

term seems to have remained unchanged. 1 There is evidence 
showing that the muqaddams continued to enjoy their pusaita 


. . . Continued. . . 

of being declared outcasle. The British too could not 
enquire into "the legality of their acquisitions (of 
lands, zamindaris and other privileges) "from the 
horror of self immolation" which they threatened if it 
were attempted. Hamilton Walter Op ait I pp 609-11; 
Treaties VI p 5 & n; Rasmaia p 340 

The Bhats interest to act as sureties also finds refer¬ 
ence in British works. They are observed to have got a 
fixed percentage of the revenues in case they acted as 
surety. Some of them were found to have charged as 
their remuneration upto 25 percent of the assured 
amounts. The British also noted that some of the sure¬ 
ties had been able to acquire lands,zamindaris and 
other privileges. Hamilton Walter op ait I pp 609 641 
Rasmala p 404 Bombay Gazetteer II pp 148 388 496 Ibid 
IV pp 48 146; Ibid X , pp 147-0. For them getting state’s 
favour please see discussion under revenue grantees 
Chapter V below 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , as pointed out in the preceding Chapter 
speaks of fixation of their share during Akbar’s reign. 
No change in the approved share is noticeable in any of 
the available sources for the later period. 
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lands^ as well as got fresh favours from the state.^In 
actual practice their income must have been much different 

from the approved share. Because they would also appropriate 
the difference, in many cases, between what they actually 

collected from the peasantry and the amount paid to the 
state that fixed the revenues in lump sum. More so they 
encroached upon, as pointed out above, the positions of 
desais and amins and thus removed the administrative checks 
and acquired, relatively, a free hand. But because of non¬ 
availability of relevant information the position of their 
share in the villages where they suffered setbacks may not 
be ascertained. 

The muqaddams managed to procure high administrative 
positions like those of faujdar , amin and incharge of af¬ 
fairs (madar-I kar) at pargana level.^ They must have made 


1. Please see, particularly as representative examples the 
mazruat documents for mawza Aslali (1128 fasJi ), R No 
21 Pune; mawza Mahej (1146 jfa&Ji) f mawza Khatwara (1149 
fasli) PC Nos 101b 162-64; mawza AdaleJ (1151 fasJi), R 
No 22 Pune; dastur-u) amal dt 21 Shawwal, 1174 /as/i, 
PC No 67. 

2. In addition to the grants which they continued to hold 
as discussed in Chapter III above, please also see the 
following evidence pertaining to the grants made in 
favour of them during the period under review. Juna- 
gadh , SC No 225 of 1155 AH ( mahaJ Junagadh) ; parwana 
dt. 17 2ilhaj 1156 AH; in favour of Banarsidas muqaddam 
of mawza Aslali {pargana haveli Ahmadabad) granting 
mawza Bastra by way of ina'm,R No 46; Mirat-i Ahmadi II 

p. 316 . 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I I pp 144-45, 441; Ahwal-i Gaekwad f 5. 
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effective use of the high positions for serving their per¬ 


sonal interests. The muqaddams were involved in the assess¬ 
ment and collection of illegal enactions like beura and 
khic.hri alongwith the authorities. 

It is however not known if they were allowed any por¬ 
tion out of the collected amount.^ But the muqaddams ac¬ 
quired other sources of income also. 

The muqadams contracted ijarah rights. As per the 
information contained in the document entitled ' yad-dasht-i 
jarahdaran* ^ considerably a. large number of muqaddams in the 
parganas of Kadi, Birpur, Besalnagar and Dholqa ( Sarkar 
Ahmadabad) held ijarah rights in the villages of their 
respective possessions. 

There were, then, the muqaddams who appear to have 
acted as sub- ijarahdars. Mamin Khan, the faujdar held parga- 
na Petlad in ijara during the year (1144 AH) 1731-32 AD. The 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmadi II p 260; Amal-i dastur dehat pargana 

haveli Ahmadabad, mawza Kochrab, dt 1145 fasli PC No. 
27; Qistbandi dehat pargana have1i Ahmadabad, mawza 
Muzaffarpur, R No. 2i Pune; yad-dasht qabuliyat-I 
bewrah , 1151 fas/i, RNo 33 Pune. 

2. But the muqaddams appear to have got something in 

return. Mirat-i Ahmadi I I pp 260, 316 Ahwa1 -i Gaekwad 

ff 31, 36. 

3. Yad-dasht-i ijarahdaran Sarkar Ahmadabad (for the 

parganas of) Kadi, Birpur Besalnagar and Dholga 1134 
fasli R No 67 Pune. In all 107 villages in the parganas 
were held in ijarah by them. The document specified 
the villages and the muqaddatn ijaradars with no other 
informations having been furnished 
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available document reflects the Khan as ijarahdar of the 
pargana whereas a number of muqaddams are mentioned as- 

holding villages on ijarah of the same pargana during the 
same year.* Apparently the muqaddams might have been allowed 
to hold ijarah rights in the villages which seem to have 
been sub-farmed out by Momin Khan, the ijarahdar of the 
pargana . 

Evidence suggests that muqadams also made money by 
subduing holders of the madad-J ma'sh grants. According to a 
parwana (1737) of fiomin Khan (1737-43) the muqaddams of 
mawza < Taraf) Rakhyal buzurg had occupied madad-i ma'sh land 
belonging to one Sehuprasad during the period of Naib Sube- 
dar Ratan Singh Bhandari declaring that the grant had been 
resumed by the governrnent. The muqaddams were therefore 
ordered to release the lands and pay back the revenues 

o 

appropriated by them. According to an arzi (1751) muqaddams 
of mawza Kodra had been imposing Rs. 150/- on the madad-J 
ma'sh grants of a Saiyed on annual basis for sometime past. 
According to another parwana (1752) muqaddams of yet another 
mawza levied Rs. 151/- from the madad-J ma f sh lands of the 


!♦ Yad-dasht pargana- Petiad ijarah, Ijarahdar Momin Khan 
faujdar-i pargana dt 19 Muharram 1144 AH, R No 57. 

2. PC No 71, dt 19 Rabi l, RY 20, Muhammad Shah 

3. Arzi , dt 15th Muharram 1163 AH, R No 22 Pune. 
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family of some Saiyeds. 1 

For a proper appreciation of the way the muqaddams 
acquired wealth and rose into eminence during the periods of 
turmoil and chaos, and of the Mughal and Maratha attitude 
towards them the available evidence may be mentioned in some 
detail. 

Da l a, muqaddam of Padra. {pargana hav&Ji Baroda) was 
•very wealthy’ and desirous of assuming the position of 
chief of affair'( madar-i kar) of Baroda by furnishing sure¬ 
ties ( bandharis) of eminent nobles of the region with whom 
he obviously maintained good relations. On the other Mahara¬ 
ja Abhay Singh, then Subedar (1730-371 wanted to arrest him 
and confiscate his wealth* But the muqaddam was shrewd as 
also strong enough to procure sureties, which he did before 
presenting himself before the Subedar when summoned. The 
Maharaja could not lay hand upon him in the presence of 
sureties. He therefore decided to take the muqaddam into the 
fort of Baroda where he regarded him "as an esteemed kind of 
confection and fly less honey". But the muqaddam got suspi¬ 
cious and fled to his place. Having thus placed himself in 
security and obviously beyond the Sub&dar's effective reach 
the muqaddam told the Maharaja that if he appointed man of 
the headman’s choice as Naib faujdar there would be stable 

1* Parwana , dt 23 Jamadi I, 1163 AH, R No 22 Pune. 
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income otherwise not fl . Helplessly the Subedar had to leave 


the position of faujdari in muqaddam 1 s hands. 

Dala seems to have enjoyed support of Kolis of Baroda 
region. According to the Mirat as the Maharaja practiced 
breach of promise with Daia and then failed to capture fort 
of Dabhoi the Kolis became ’arrogant’ and attacked the 
Subedar’s camp. The muqaddam on the other approached the 
(larathas and helped them capture Baroda fort."* He had obvi¬ 
ously no trust in the Mughal Subedar and had to ensure his 
safety. 

Similarly the muqaddam of Nadiad rose high in position 
and acquired eminence which were apparently disproportionate 
to the status of a vi1lage headmen. During the period of 

Momin Khan’s Subedari 11737-43) BalIdas, the muqaddam acted 
as chief negotiator on Momin Khan’s behalf in his dealings 
with the Marathas.^ Besides, he assisted the Subedar in the 
task of levying bewra and fines on the riaya of pargana 
Nadiad.^ At the provincial capital he acted ’as guide to 

1. M i rat- i Ahmad i II pp 144-5. 

2. Ibid II p 145 167 Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat f 

S;AhwaJ-i Gaekwad ff 12-3. 

3. Mirat-i AhmadJ I l pp 260, 284 The muqaddam also repre¬ 

sented the Subedar in his dealings with the Marathas 
Ibid 1l pp 300-1, 316; Ahwal-i Gaekwad i 36 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 260; According to Ahwal-i Gaekwad 
<f.5) Bai Idas was also amin of the pargana . 
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other officials for imposition of h&wra on all villages of 
pargana hav&Jl' and is reported to have appointed ami Is in 

the pargana and recovered illegal Imposts,* 

Bat Idas was duty rewarded for the services he rendered 
to the Mughals and the Marathas. He is reported to have 
received amounts of money and regards from the Mughal Sub &- 

o 

t Jar and the Marathas sa rdars* He was granted a few vi l lages 
by way of ina'm in lieu of services (b*sigha-i khidmatana) 
which he rendered to the Mughal Sub&dar and the Marathas, 3 
He was wealthy enough as to present lOO asharfis on the 
occasion of a marriage at the Subedar's place* 14 

In the light of the preceding discussion it may be seen 
that there were muqaddams who suffered substantially in 
terms of their share and position at the hands of other 


1. Nirat-I Ahmadi , II p 260; Ahwal-1 Gaekwad , f 31* 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 316 

3. Ibid . 

4. Ibid II p 260 Around the time (1757) Momin Khan II 

captured Ahmadabad, Parti, the muqaddam of mawza Waso 
rose to new heights of power. He was assigned the 
position of amin of pargana Pet lad. He had also acted 
as go-between for Mom in Khan in his dealings with the 
Marathas. Later he was entrusted the responsibi1ity of 
keeping a watch on the fortification of Ahmadabad. He 
is said to have recruited 1000 soldiers, attacked the 
Marathas out-posts and thanas , carried depradatiors 
into Maratha possessions and collected revenues . He 
was suspected of amassing wealth by the Mughal nobles 
who imprisoned and then kil led him Ibid [ I pp 441 504- 

6 . 
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zamindars. But a considerably large number of them gained 
in power and position* Their over all hold over the villages 

vis a vis the imperial administration had increased consid¬ 
erably* Their hold over the villages was undermined and 
contested by other influential sections of the village 
communities rather than by the imperial administration which 
seems to have yielded before them and accepted fait accom¬ 
pli. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PRIMARY 2AMINDARS 
(On the eve of the eighteenth century). 

Like other parts of Mughal empire the Primary zamindars 
enjoyed an important position in socio-economic sphere of 
rural life in the Mughal province of Gujarat. The Primary 
zainindars formed a distinct and considerably influential 
though not an exclusive category of the class of zamindars. 
A study of the forms and modes of holding rights by them 
brings to light an interesting instance of variation, both 
regional and intra-regional, 1 Holding the lowest ladder of 
the landed aristocracy the most.numerous category of the 
Primary zamindars was subject to greater degree of adminis¬ 
trative control, degree of which varied in terms of space 
and time. 

Before examining the position and the role played by 
the Primary zamindars in society it may be worth while to 


i. B R Grover ("Nature of Land Rights* pp 17-25), Irfan 
Habib {Agrarian System, pp 141-43, 147-49) and N A 

Siddiqi (The Land Revenue Administration, pp 147-52) 
have duly taken note of the 1nter-regiona1 variation. 
But perhaps in view of the purpose and scope of their 
studies they have not paid sufficient attention to 
intra-regional variations. 
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identify 1 and determine the sway of their rights. It may be 
attempted with the help of evidence contained in the pages 
of the contemporary chronicles, both imperial and regional 
and in the revenue documents. 

To beginwith, the contemporary sources use different 
terms to denote various holders of the superior rights in 
land. The terms, it seems, find definite usage with speci¬ 
fiable connotations particularly in the regional documents 
pertaining to the Subah Gujarat. The way the term * zamindar' 
finds description in these sources has already been dis¬ 
cussed at length. Beides the 4 zamindar ' and allied terms 
examined earlier, the available documents also mention 
girasia, chauthia, giras, bantha-giras , bantha-chauth-giras 

and the chauth. In these sources the holders {girasia, 

2 

chauthia) of the rights {giras, chauth, bant.ha) formed an 


1. The Mughal practice of using the same generic terra for 

the holders of superior rights in land has sometimes 
misled even the modern scholors. W H Moreland, Agrarian 
System pp 122,279; P. Saran, Provincial Government pp. 
102-4 cf Irfan Habib, "2amindars in the Ain n f Proc . 
IHC , 1958, pp 320-23; For further details of the usage 

and connotations of the term, Irfan Habib, Agrarian 
Systen 7, pp. 136-39; S. Nurul Hasan, "Zamindar under 
Mughals" p 18, Moreover, understanding of modern schol¬ 
ars of the terms used to denote the rights and their 
holders in Gujarat is partly defective and needs to be 
modified in the light of discussion in the following 
pages. 

2. A section of the holders of bantha belonged to the 

category of the Superior zamindars [(Chapter I (1) (2)] 

and the other may be identified as the Primary zamin¬ 
dars. Please see the discussion below. 
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identifiable section of the landed aristocracy. Not only the 


possessors and their possessions were thus named differently 
from the ones of a (Superior) ’la/ffindar' but also the offer¬ 
ing isaJami) made to the state was given a different nomen- 
clature to distinguish it from the peshkash-i zamindaran. In 
the following pages an attempt is made to discuss broad 
feature of the giras f bantha and chaut.h , determine the role, 
position and nature of relationship subsisting between the 
girasias and chauthia i.e. Primary zamindars and the empire 
during the heyday of Mughal rule and ascertain the pattern 
of change, if any, by the onset of the eighteenth century. 

Before the above mentioned terms and their import are 
examined it is worthwhile to point out that though the 
girasia and chauthia (i.e* Primary zamindars) enjoyed iden¬ 
tical rights they could possess a position which might be at 
variance from one another. The way the terms giras, banth 
and chauth are used in the documents perhaps suggests the 
identity and simultaneously the persisting shade of distinc¬ 
tion * The terms as will be seen below, have been used col¬ 
lectively and alternately for one and the same possession as 
also separately to denote the same right but held in a 
somewhat different form. 

GiRAS : 

The giras and its holder gi ras ias are frequently men- 
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tioned in the sources, right from the Ain down to the 


Brit¬ 


ish works* Also, same modern scholars have examined these 

terms but have not satisfactorily succeeded in the apprecia¬ 
tion of the giras as an established claim of its legitimate 
holders, the girasia.^ Besides, these scholars view bantha 
almost as the only form of possession of a (Primary) zamin- 
dar in Mughal Gujarat and have not examined giras as a 
legitimate claim existing, side by side with,and on a wider 
scale, and perhaps since times earlier than the bantha. In 
view of persisting views which do not stand the test of 
evidence and for a proper appreciation of these terras an 
indepth study of the same is warranted. 

In Mughal sources of information the earliest available 
reference to the girasia is made in the Ain. But the Ain 


1. Irfan Habib does not go beyond his appreciation of 
giras as "an exaction" which right was derived "from 
the threat or actual use of force" as different from 
bantha which was "derived from an earlier, legally 
recognized right". Agrarian System , pp 147-48 as also 
bid 9 pp 142-43, 149. A R Khan first identifies and 

specifies giras among the* chieftaincies and then, 
following Irfan Habib, regards it as an exaction, 
adding that girasias were the ones who "lived upon the 
exaction, giras.* A R Khan, op ci t, pp 95-6 and n, 116. 
Neither of the scholors identifies the girasia with 
bantha . It may be mentioned that giras could take form 
01 4n ^ ifaofc i q n also* But as wi l l be seen below it was 

not its only form. Also the chief could also hold th£ 
giras but by vlrtus of merely being in possession of 
giras one could not acquire the status of a chief. The 
giras was Primary zaraindar's right which could be 
enjoyed by the chiefs also (references follow). Though 
Irfan Habib feels somekind of 'shade of distinction 
between a zamindar and the girasia but he leaves the 
difference unspecified. Agrarian System , p 148 & a. 
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which reflects them in the caste column of the 
zainindara 1 , seeing to have mistaken girasia for a caste. But 
then, the work also specifies 4 g I rasSa-m&htar ' (lit leading 
^irasia) and Rajput girasia in the same column. As such it 
implies a difference between the caste <Raj put) and the 
girasia. But the fact that girasias find description along 
the zamindars and, then, have not been included in the 
general description of leading zamindars < i . e . chiefs) 
suggests that the two could carry general similarity and 
shade of distinction at the same time. 

Making no distinction between giras and the girasia , 
Nizamuddin Ahmed who had himself been in the subah refers to 
them as a group of people beside the zamindars. The MS rat 
mentions giras as a possession distinguishing it from the 
zamindari of a Superior zamindar. Thus during the days of 
Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati the Jam, Chief of Navanagar "had 
four hundred (entire villages as) giras * and ’one fourth 


1. Ain , I I. p. 120 

2. Ibid , II, p. 121; for a similar reference to 'Rajputan- 
girasia' shown as attacking a Mughal thana, Mirat-i 
Ahmadi I . p. 144. 

3. Thus sultan Muzaffar fought the Mughais "with the 

support of the Koi is and the giras (? girasia) and 
other zamindars,* and imperial army marched with the 
intention of "eradicating the disturbances created by 
the giras n (i.e. girasias ). for the same and similar 
references, Tabqa t- i Akba ri. II p p. 381, 390; Ibid , 

III, pp 138, 184-86. 
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share of zamindari in four thousand villages*. Again, one 

BageU-Jhala, (Superior zemindar } f is shown as holding 
f entire giras* rights with in his makan-i zamindari presume- 

n 

bly in addition to his right as a Superior zemindar.^ The 
apparent shade of distinction between ^iresie and a (superi¬ 
or) zamindar is again noticeable in the Mi rat’s reference to 

one Jagtnal girasia in imperial service along with other 

3 

'zamindars' during Aurangzeb’s reign. In one of Aurangzeb's 
farmans n girasias and zamindars * are, again mentioned to¬ 
gether. 1 2 3 4 

The document entitled Yad dasht: dehat pargana. Kadi 
places it beyond doubt that the girasias were legitimate 
holders of superior rights in land and that they were other 
than and different from though not exclusive of the (Supe¬ 
rior) • zamindars 9 . Furnishing details of villages and their 
holders the document first specifies the villages constitut¬ 
ing the taalluqa (makan-i zamindari) of each (Superior) 
zamindar in the pargana . Then it specifies 116 villages as 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p. 22 read with Ibid, I, p 285. 

2. Ibid , I, p. 22 read with Account , ff 119a-20b, Also see 
please Mirat-i Sikandari <p. 46) when it refers to 
' zamindaran-i Gujarat Tarangdas Raja Champaner and 
Satrasal (Chhatrasal) girasia Jhalawad. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmad i, I, pp 256-57 

4. Ibid , I, p. 279 
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the villages of girasias and others. Of these, 20 villages 
were held by the 4 zamindars f and the girasias collectively 
and the rest formed exclusive possession of the girasias. ^ 
These villages contained bantha-giras lands,evidently the 
girasias' lands.^ As such the girasias were accepted holders 

of superior right in lands and not merely the ones who 

3 

4 1 ived upon the exaction, giras' . On the contrary a girasia 
was regarded as a respectable member of society^ and could 

* c 

be treated as a person loyal and useful to the state. 

The purpose of citing evidence in some details is to 
remove the existing misconceptions about giras and girasia 
and to submit that the giras denoted for a girasia what the 


1. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi, op . ci t. 

2. Aocount, 308 b - 30a; The Mirat-i Sikandari quotes a 
Minister informing Sultan Muhhamad Gujarati, saying 
that ki rob-ee mamaiik-i mahrusa-i shuma ke an ra ... 
banta mi goyand Rajputan girasia-o koiiyan motasarref 
and. Mirat-i Sikandari pp 363-64. Following it the 
Mirat-i Ahsnedi also notes that rob-ee ax mulk-i Guja¬ 
rat k* an ra. . . banta goyand Rajputan Girasia-o Koiiyan 
mo tasarraf and . Mirat-i Ahmadi y I, p. 83. It will be 
seen below that giras and the bantha could be different 
from each other in form only, in spirit the two were 
identical and similar to each other. 

3. Cf. A R Khan, op. cit f pp 96n, 116. 

4. See, for instance, the inscription (1615) on a temple 

at Ghoga. recording the names of respectable persons 
which among other, included the emperor, Qazi f dosai, 
faujdar, Seth beside girasia , Rai-Singh, "Historical 

Sketch of the town of Ghoga", op. ci t, pp. 283-5. 

5. Thus, for example, please see subedar Shaista Khan 
transfering xamindari of a rebel zamindar to Jagmal 
girasia of pargana Dholqa Mirat-i Ahmad i, 1, pp 230, 
232. 
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makan-i zamindari meant in relation a zamindar. 


The giras, it may be seen* is noticeable in almost all 

the kharaji sarkars of the subah. To beginwith the Ain 
notices glrasias in the parganas of Bheet, Nadiad, Sa.rnal 

and Kala I?) in the sarkar Ahmadabad. 1 The Mirat-J Ahmadi 
and other available pieces of documentary evidence suggest 
the existence of giras in other' sarkars of the subah/ The 

giras and girasias were also there in the territories which 

3 

were held by the autonomous (Superior) zamindars. 

So far the discussion has mainly been confined to 
suggest prevalence and continuity of giras as a superior 
right from the times of emperor Akbar (rather sultans of 
Gujarat) onward. Since the revenue department was required 
to maintain the statement of facts concerning the giras 
fhaqiqat-i giras)** some information is contained in the 
pages of the Account and in other revenue documents of the 
time. The available evidence casts some light on the mode of 


1. Ain , II, pp 120-1; see also Tabqat-i Akbari } II pp 381, 

390; Ibid , III, pp 138, 184-6. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , pp 142, 143, 192, 230, Ibid , Supple- 

ment;p. 22S Mirat-i Sikandari , pp 41, 44, 46, 54, 364 

Account ff, 105b, 202b, 219a-22b, 249a, 253b, 298b; 

Baroda, 99; to mention few. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi; I, pp 22, 285; ;Mi rat-i Sikandari ; p. 

46 

4. Account f. 81a. 
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holding and meeting the giras claim which could be 
realized in more than one way. 

In the parts of the subah the lands of which were not 
surveyed, the giras claim was met in the form of deduction 
out of revenue taken as a share out of the produce of the 
peasantry^,as far as we can tell. In these areas the lands 
of the villages do not seem to have been divided on the 
bantha — talpad l ines^; i t was therefore the revenues extorted 
from the peasantry which were apportioned. 

Within the villages and parganas the land of which had 
been surveyed, the giras- rights could be held in two forms. 
The girasias* possession was not apportioned in definite 
area units and the area of the village was left undivided. 
Thus the area statistics of the cultivable portion of land 
of mawza Itawra {pargana Kadi) may be cited to clarify the 
po int. ^ 


1. Yad-dasht da&tur-ul amal...b' mohr Nawab Isa Tarkhan- 

dehat pargana Idar,R,No.23.Pune. For the poiaj land, 
fasJ-i kharif, it is recorded as under: az qarar-i 

bi Jmanasfa se/) hissa sarka-o vek hissa giras wax* mi 
sha vac/. The dastur available for pargana Mhorasa and 
Meghraj in the Account (f,353b) puts it as under: 

hissa-i sarkar-o riaya Nisfa-nisf,az jumla sarkar 

chauthai hissa girasia waz* mi shavad . 

fit 

2. The ban tha-ta 1 pad, during Mughal age was confined to 
the areas lands of which were covered by survey. For 
details please see discussion in the following pages. 

3. Account , f.311b.For similar referencess please see 

discussion in the following pages under bantha 
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m&u'za I tarwa 


7SS blgha Jaiq-i zIra’t mai giras. 

In such cases when the lands were the lands were not 
duly apportioned into taipad and bantha the produce of the 
village might be divided in the manner referred to above. 
But then ,in the second case,the giras could take the form 
o f bantha: mawza U nada : 

raqba laiq-i zira't :1175 blgha 

ralyat.l :1081 blgha 

giras : 94 blgha 

Evidently the lands were duly apportioned and the 

o 

girasi as *glras (bantha) was separately recorded in definite 
numbers of blghas . In this case the giras, as such, takes 
the form of bantha which (division), as will be seen below, 
denominated divisioning and could be termed bantha-giras, 
bantha -chauth-g1ras or merely bantha. 


1. Ibid, f.311a; for more references please see discussion 
under bantha. 

2. The available dastur-ul amal for pargana Kadi speaks of 
the talpad and bantha or the raiyati and bantha , then, 
records rates, separately for the villages lands of 
which were held jointly, and not apportioned. In the 
latter case the term used are giras or the girasias. 
Yad dasht dast.ur-ul amaJ-dehat paragana Kadi, 1093 
fasli RNo.47, Pune; For ident if icaion of giras with and 
the differece from the bantha please see discussion in 
the following line3. It may however be mentioned here 
that bantha appears to have been one of the mode of 
holding giras rights which in substance did not differ 
much from the former. 


as 9 




BANTHA-GIRAS : 


According to the available information the bantha 
rights emerged during the reign of Sultan Ahmad Gujarati 
and were likewise retained under the Mughala. 1 2 3 According to 
available information the Sultan expel led the Rajputs and 
Kolis (who were in possession of the country of Gujarat) 
from their possessions which were taken entirely under 
direct control. Consequently they created situation which 
could not be managed by the Sultan, Finally both the parties 
compromised their position and effected a settlement. Ac- 
cording to the settlement three fourths parts of land of 
every village were attached to the government. A fourth part 
of the lands was settled upon the Kolis and Rajputs. Thus 
divisioning (of their land) was settled (bantha qarar 
ya£ t The part attached to the government was termed 
ta I pad and the one left with the original possessors was 
categorized as bantha* Besides, the possessions of a sec¬ 
tion of them were not likewise divided which, therefore, 
they continued to hold intact on account of personal favours 
or else as a political concession dictated by the circum- 


1. Account, f. 106 a. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I, PP 17 3 - 74 ; i bid. Supplement, PP 228-9. 
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1 

stances. Thus there emerged two forms of zemindari vil¬ 
lages, viz; the first which they held intact and the second 
which were divided into bantha and talp&d. 

The lands which were not divided into bantha and ta1 pad 
and were held intact fall Into two categories, viz; the 
lands termed makan-i zamindari and held by the Rajput etc. 
who were called *zamindaran' and have already been discussed 
as Superior zamindars. The possessions of other section 
holding their lands in likewise manner were termed giras 
which were subject to the payment of salami by its holders 
who were called girasias . ^ 

In the same way the bantha possessions were common both 
to the (Superior) zamindars and the Primary zamindars. The 
bantha'daran in our sources are identified as the ' za.ininda- 

"3 A. 

ran' an also girasias' which looks ambiguous and confus¬ 
ing. But, then the girasias' bantha was subject to the 
payment of state’s claim which is described as bantha-sal a 

1. Account^ FF, 106b, 173b; Mirat-i-Ahmadi y I, P 174; Ibid) 

Supplement) P, 190. 

2. Beside the discussion in the preceeding section please 
see references in the fallowing pages also. 

3. The aspect has been discussed in Chapter I (A) above. 
Also see please Account <F. 106a) where it state ; see 
also Account ff. 207b-32a read with Ibid F 307a. and 
Yad-dasht dehat pargana kadi, op it nos. 2a-6a. 

4. Mirat-i Sikandari) pp 363-64 Mirat-l Ahmadi t I, p, 83; 
Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi; op.cit Nos 6b-7b read 
with Account . ff 308b~30a. 
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1 

mi and the zamindars 1 bantha was, likewise, subject to the 

2 

payment but it is termed peshkash* Thus a 1ine of demarca¬ 
tion may be drawn between the two categories of zamindars 
holding bantha land. 

The bantha denoted the portion of the possession which 
its original possessors were allowed to hold after the 
dlvisioning was effected. In actual practice the division¬ 
ing which being confined to the area regarded as cultivable 
raqba laiq~i zira't did not cover entire area constituting 
the village.^ The cultivable area thus apportioned into two 
distinct parts has been named differently, viz; ta I pad and 


1. Account f 101a, 106a. According to the source the 

salami of state on the bantha (bar zamin-i bantha 
salami sarkar-i wala) was settled during the period of 
Gujarati Sultan See also Mi rat-i Ahmad i I. p. 17 4; 

Ibid , Supplement , pp. 228-29 and the reference in the 
following discussion. 

2. It has been discussed in the preceeding Chapter I (1) 
and 12); see also. Account , f 106a 

3. The term bantha , wants, or banth is taken from van ta 

(division), a noun for the verb van tan (i.e. to 
divide)j, Baden powell, Land systems of British India, 
p 278; Bombay Gazetteer, II pl29. The Account (f. 106a) 

also says that bantah qarar yaft, the divisioning was 
settle^. It may be mentioned that the bantha is invar¬ 
iably applied to the land, or a village but in no case 
to the produce. 

4. Account, ff. 175b - 81b; 219 a - 20a; 308-32a;for 

specific instance please see the discussion that fol- 
1 ows. 
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bantha ; raiyati and giras; raiyati and ban tha-g i ras and 

4 

lastly the raiyati and banth ~ chaut.h ~ giras* The similar¬ 
ity and the difference between various expressions used to 
denote the Primary 2 amindar'a rights will be discussed a 
little later. It may however be pointed out that the giras 
and bantha in many instances have been used alternately as 


1. Account ff. 82a, 162a, 172b, 249a, 298b, 336b, 339b, 
339 a, 405 b. Mirat-i Ahmad i, I, p. 174. 

2. Account, f 175b ; area statistics of mawza Antral i 
( pa rgana Bheel ) are recorded thus : — 

(Entire area) : 2646 bigha 

Habitations etc. iabadani waghaira ) : 1965 bigha 

cultivable area ( raqba liaq-i zira't) : 681 bigha 

giras raiyati v 

185-5 495-15 

For similar references, Account ff. 308b-29a. 

3. Ibid. f. 176b : mawza Bardoli {pargana Bheel) 

Cultivable area {raqba iiaq-i zira't) 900 bigha 

bantha raiyati 

giras 

225 bigha 645 bigha 

For similar reference, Ibid , ff 219a-2Ga, 339b~40a. 

4. Ibid , f. 176 a : mawza Basna Matar ( pargana Bheel) 

(entire area) 11,180 bigha 

Habitations etc. ( abadani waghaira) : 4290 bigha 

Cultivable area ( raqba laiq-i zira*t ) : 4890 bigha 

bantha raiyati 

chauth-giras 

1223 bigha 3667 bigha 

For similar instances, Ibid , ff, 177a-81b 
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well as in conjunction with each other to denote one and the 
same area of lands** Besides the talpad too has at times 
been used inter-changeably with the raiyati.^ 

The di visioning did not end with mere categorization of 
land into two. It meant something more. First the available 
dastur-ul amals suggest that the rates of assessment were 
maintained separately for the talpad (or raiyati) and the 
bantha-giras lands in the revenue department. Detailed 
informations regarding the area actualLy cropped during the 
kharif and rahi crop seasons were procured and specified 
separately for the lands under two categories. 4 Similarly 
the details concerning kind and quality of land, viz; ban 


1. The Account uses the expressions bantha and talpad for 

specifying (divided) lands of entire sarkar Ahmadabad 
but the area-in parganas and villages is recorded under 
the heads mentioned in the preceeding notes. The area 
of villages in pargana Bheel is recorded under the 
heads mentioned in the preceeding references but the 
rfasturz carry the expressions muzarian-i talpad and the 
bantha only. Then, the dastur-ul amal for kharif 

is recorded for raiyati and the bantha but the same for 
rabi are recorded under the expression "raiyati* and 
the bantha-giras* Account ff. 82a, 175b -81b, 182a., 

333b, 339a-40a; Dastur-ul amal, PC Nos. 45-7 

2. But the two did not necessarily denote the same posi¬ 
tion though at times could coincide with each other. 
For details please see discussion in following pages. 

3. Account , ff.l82a, 333b, 339a-40a; dastur-ul amals (from 

Shah Jahan to Muhammad Shah). PC Nos. 22-47 

4. Docs entitled mazruat pargana haveli Ahmadabad. (for) 

mawza (so and so) for the years 1090, 1093, 1094, 1096, 

1100, 1105, 1117, 1118, 1125 fas/i, for the villages of 

Asiali, Aqilpur, Rasulpur, Sarkhej and other, R.Nos. 21 
and 27 Pune. 
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Jar-laiq-S zirat ( cultivable waste), polaj (under continu¬ 
ous cultivation) and baranl ( un - irrigated) and chahi (irri¬ 
gated) comprising talpad and bantha were duly specified. 1 2 
Besides, separate threshing floor for heaping and threshing 
the produce of the bandha and the talpad were invariably 
maintained as also a boundary between vanta(bantha) and 
government (talpad) land was drawn/ 

The divisioning seems to have been carried a little 
farther. The Aacount sometimes speaks of the cultivators of 
talpad muzarian-i talpad implying as if there was a distinct 
group of cultivators that tilled the talpad alone. 3 4 5 Accord¬ 
ing to a work of later date kunbis tilled the government 
portion < i . e. ta 1 pad) alone"/ 

The documents which furnish plots and cultivator-wise de¬ 
tails for bantha and the talpad lands for a number of vil¬ 
lages further strengthen the possibility of divisioning 
existing among the cultivators. 3 A closer scrutiny of the 

1. Dastur-ul ama 1 , PC Nos. 20-51; Accoun t. f . 25b. 

2. Mr. W i l 1 iam, Bombay Governmen t lit.ho papers , 149,9; 

Selections from the Records of Baroda Government , Glras 
no. I l vol 11, Baroda, 1914,pp 1127-8. 

3. Account ff. 182a,336b. 

4. Hamilton Walter, op.cit, I , pp 610,612, 

5. Documents Khasra mazurat for the years 1090, 1093, 

1094, 1096, 1099, 1100, 1105, 1109, 1113, 1117, 1118, 

1119, 1126 fasl i, R.Nos. 21, 27, and PC Nos. 110-14, 

116-21, 121-30,1 53-57. 
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plots which were duly named and identified in both the 


categories of Undsi and of the cultivators who are named 
and further identified with their holdings reveals that 
neither the plot nor the cultivator was common to both the 
categories of lands i.e. the plots as well as the cultiva¬ 
tors in one category were exclusive of the other* 1 2 Whether 
similar divisioning among the cultivators existed every 
where in the subah is difficult to say for the available 
contemporary evidence for the period under review relates 
mainly to sarkar Ahmadabad* 

The practice of dividing the cultivable area into two 
portions appear to be a common though not the only mode of 
putting aside the bantha possessions. In some cases entire 
village could be categorized as the bantha. One Sur Singh 

girasla held the village of Haile and Khoral ( pargana Khan- 

2 

bayat) entirely in bantha. Similarly Khodasi girasia held 
mawza Banjral ( paragana Dholaqa) entirely as bantha. In 
brief nine entire villages in all, in the entire sarkar 
Ahmadabad are specified as the exclusive bantha possessions 

1. See also, Selection from the Records of Baroda Govern- 
men t ( Gi ras ) No l l vol . 1 l,.pp 1127-28 where it records 
that even the houses in the villages were likewise 
d i v ided« 

2. /Iccount. f . 249a* 
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Ibid , f, 298 b. 




of girssias*^ As such the practice of setting aside entire 
villages in bantha appears to be an exceptional phenomenon, 

the common mode being the divisioning of cultivable area of 

2 

villages rather than the villages themselves. The state, as 
such* would prefer, if possible, not to allow the girasias 
to preserve and maintain clusters of villages held entirely 
by them. 

The Mirat and the Account suggest that the bantha 

3 

constituted a fourth portion of the area of villages. There 
is evidence to show that bantha could constitute a fourth of 
the cultivable area but it was not invariably the case. 
There were 270 such villages in pargana Kadi lands of which 
were divided into two categories.^ Amongst these the propor¬ 
tion of the bantha in 158 villages was exactly a fourth of 


1. Ibid , ff. 249a, 298b, 350a. 

2. Even if a girasia held rights in many villages he was 
generally allowed bantha in every village in the form 
of a portion theirof . Thus, according to the Rasmala a 
Rajput chief was allowed bantha lands in 84 villages as 
distinct from one-fourth number of the villages them¬ 
selves. Rasmala p 261. One Lekhraj girasia held bantha 
lands in seven villages of pargana Bheei. The area of 
the bantha thus spread over the seven villages, if put 
together, comes to 7797 bigha and 16 biswa* Area of any 
village containg his bantha was not less than 7797 
bigha . As such the girasia could be allowed any of the 
entire village in bantha . Doc. Girasiaha mavaziat 
pargana Bheei, RNO 43, Pune, read with Account ff,175b- 
80b. 

3. Accoun t, f . 106 b ; Mirat-i Ahmadi, i , pp 173-4 

4. Account , ff.308b-32a 
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the cultivable area which had been divided. But in the 


remaining villages, 112 in number, the bantha constituted 
either less or more than a fourth, the proportion ranging 
from 1/Sth to 2 / 5 t h of the cultivable area. In none of the 
fourteen villages comprising pargana Pi plod the banth3 
represented a fourth; it stood between 1/5 and 1/3 of the 
cultivable lands.^ Similarly no exact proportion is notice¬ 
able between the bantha and the talpad portions of lands 

2 

which were actually cropped. 

Some idea of the cultivators cultivating the bant ha 
lands besides the grasias may be had from the documents 
reflecting cultivator wise details of the area. actually 
cropped. In its association with the cultivators the bant.ha 
land may be classified into two. In the first place may be 
mentioned the cropped area which is reflected, exclusively, 
against the grasia himself,with no other person specified. 
Such lands may be identified as the khudkhasta lands of the 


1. Ibid. ff.218a-20b 

2. Mazruat mawza khatwara, fasal-i kharif, 1121 fasli 

mazruat mawza Rakhyal buzurg, fasl-i kharif , 1127 and 

1130 fasli f liazurat mawza khoranj, fasal-i 

kharif, 1123 fasli, PC Nos. 122-26, 129,30, 141-51,158-9. 

3. Of 157 bighas of cultivated lands, 19 bighas is shown 

against the grasia himself in mazruat Rakhyal buzarg, 
fasl-i kharif, 1127 fasli, PC Nos. 122 - 28 a ; also 
see mazruat mawza Mahej, fasal-i kharif, 1149 fasali PC 

Nos 95-102 ; Amal-i dastur PC No 23. 
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grasia.^ Another document, though of a little later date 
(1140 fasli/ 1732-33) describes a portion of the bantha lands 
as ban tha-sir-1 gt ras la. 2 3 4 5 ' The sir lands were the zaraindari 
lands wherein direct assessment was imposed and the author i - 
ties colleoted revenues from the peasantry directly without 

o 

any intermediary* The sir lands which fall in the second 
category are, in the document, shown as being cultivated by 
specified persons other than the girasia.^ There are then 
other documents wich specify a portion of bantha lands wich 
were cultivated by the cultivators. The documents reflecting 
19 bighas of the cropped area, of bantha against the girasia 
{identified as khud kasht.a) also specifies 138 bighas 
against persons, other than the girasia.^ No further infor¬ 
mation having been furnished it is difficult to precisely 
define their position. However it seems they were in direct 
coounun icat i on with the state that is why they find descrip- 

1. The works of later date also mention that the girasia 

carried cultivation with the assistance of 'assamis*, 
halls or wears* Bombay . Gazetteer, II, pp. 67, 204-5, 

385; Ibid, (Kaira), p. 288; Rasmala, p 565. Locally the 
‘self cultivating wanta lands were called ghur kher % . 
Selections from the Records of Baroda Government, 
Jamabandi of the villages of kodram, Indrana, and 
Varsude, No. II vol. II p. 1128. 

2. Mazruat mawza Dhamanwan, pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 1140 
fasli, PC Nos. 93-4. 

ri 

3. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System* p. 146 and n35. 

4. flazruat mawza Dhamanwan, op. cit . 

5. Mazruat mawza Rakhyal buzurg, 1127 fasli, op. cit. 
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tion in the records which were utilized for the fixation of 


the state demand. 

Some indications of differentiation are noticeable 
among the peasantry cultivating bantha lands. The persons 
(other than the girasia) reflected in the mazruat documents 
fall in three categories. In the first place may be men¬ 
tioned those who are merely named against their specified 
holdings with no other identity provided. 1 In the second 

group may be mentioned the holders who have been designated 
2 

muzara* . Thirdly there were the sub-ordinate cultivators, 
also called muzara*^ but cultivated lands which did not 
belong to them. 

It may thus be seen that there were the peasants hold¬ 
ing lands in the bantha and exercising some rights of un- 


1. They appear to have been ; the most numerous, finding 

description in each of the mazruat papers specifying 
bantha lands. In this section may also be mentioned 
(the non-girasia) desais, rrtuqaddams and kotwals who also 
held, perhaps as peasant-proprietors, lands in the 
bantha . Mazruat Hahej, 1149 fasli , op.cit; Maz¬ 
ruat Rakhyal buzurg 1126 £asii for rabi and 1127 £ as l i 

for kharif PC Nos 110-4, 116-21. 

2. Khasra Mazruat mawza Deori, PC No 92 and Mazruat mawza 
Maheb, 1114 fasli; R No. 44, Pune. According to S. 
Nurul Hassan the term ‘muzara* "ncluded not merely the 
peasant proprietor but also the tenant-cultivator 9 
Thoughts on Agrarian Relations , p 20. 

3. Khasra mazruat mawza Deori, op ci t. The document puts 
them as under : Pirthiraj muzara-i Udai Singh? Parorkar 
muzara-1 Kalla Gohel or Kalyan, muzara-i Pusaita-i 
muqaddaman i.e. so and so muzara of such and such 
person. 
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specified description coexisting with those of the girasiag 

in their capacity as the Primary samindara over entire 
bantha* 

The bantha and, correspondingIy the talpad lands were 
earmarked and demarcated. Besides, the talpad was attached 
to the government i talpad ma1 -i padshahi qarar yaft) and its 
revenues were to be expropriated by the state, its assignees 
or the grantees. But it is yet to be seen whether the 
holder of bantha had any relationship with the peasantry of 
the talpad . 

The holders of bantha do not find any reference in the 
documents pertaining to assessment and collection of reve¬ 
nues from the talpad which appears to be the concern of 

2 

muqaddams and desals . Therefore it seems that the banthadar 

was neither allowed a share in the revenues of talpad nor to 

3 

have been associated with its revenue administration. But 
his dissociation from the talpad may not be pressed too far, 
for there were the villages which contained bantha lands but 

1. Account, f. 106b; Mirat-i Ahmadi , I p 174; Irfan Habib* 
Agrarian Systems , pp 142-3. Also see discussion in the 
following pages. 

2. For details and references, Chapters I (2), and III above. 

3. Jama-o Kharif ma1 - i - jihat-o-£air jihat dehat pargana 

havel iAhmadabad, mahal nazim-i subah fasl-i kharif 1127 
fasli and 1130 fasli; Jama-o kharj mal~o jihat-w sair 
jihat , pargana haveli Ahinadabad, fasl-i kharif 1124 

fas / i P. C . 
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had no Muqaddam. 


1 


But, then* the talpad landa also were not held by the 
peasants enjoying equal status with no signs of differentia-* 
tion* There were some identifiable holders of talpad lands 
enjoying a priveleged socio-economic position. Thus Raj¬ 
puts, Kolis and Musiims holdings zamin-i sarkar (i.e. talpad) 
enjoyed exemption from paying a cess, called mankna which 

was levied from other peasants during both the crop 
o 

seasons. The Kolis and Muslims, likewise enjoyed exemption 
from paying another cess, termed .A'araya <? rent) which was 
levied from the peasants in pargana Sarnal. Besides,the 
possessions of Kolis and Muslims in pargana Thamna and 
those of Brahmans in pargana Prantij were assessed at con¬ 
cessional rates.^ As such the Rajputs, Kolis, Brahmans being 
given a preferential treatment must have enjoyed a superior 
status among the holders of the talpad lands,^ 

1. Chapter III above* whether the girasia performed the 
duty of muqaddam in such villages is not known, 

2. Account^ ff « 220 b, 349b,359b. The rates varied from crop 
to crop and ranged between two annas to two and a half 
mehmudi per bigha . 

3* Accoun t, f . 302b. 

4. Ibid , ff.202a, 2£2a; The Brahmans were allowed to 

retain two- third and Kolis and Muslims enjoyed three 
fifth part of the produce; common peasantry paid half 
of the produce. 

5. See also Account f.220b; Dastur-ul amal (Isa Tarkhan). 

PC Nos. 25-6 Mazruat Docs; PC Nos. 141-50, 193-94, 210. 
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Whether the superior and preferential treatment thus 


meted out to Rajputs, Kolis, Muslims and Brahmans was de¬ 
signed (or kept up) to detach them from the girasJas is a 
matter of speculation* There is, however, circumstantial 

evidence to show the State’s endeavours to deny the 
hantha~dar probable chances of attracting taJpad - peasantry 
for undertaking cultivation on the bantha which, almost 
invariably, contained cultivable waste also* 

In the sphere of assessment of state’s claim entire 
village comprising talpad and bantha was treated as a unit. 
The assessment records--crop seas on-wise details of the 
actually cropped area by individual cultivators—were pre¬ 
pared by the village patwari with the co-operation of mugad- 
dams and under the supervision of the desai for the bantha 
the same way as for talpad lands. Then the state assessed 
individual holdings of each plot- holder in both the catego¬ 
ries of lands without making difference and thus entered 
into direct communication with the cu1tivators. 1 

Secondly, the state maintained dastur-ul ansa 1 s for both 
the lands and enforced them through the agency of desais and 
muqaddams who were required to ensure that the assessment 
was carried in accordance with the rules laid down for the 

1. This is borne out by the mazruat papers which are cited 
above as also in the discussion that follows. 
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bantha as wel 1 as ta / pad. * 

Thirdly a comparative study of the rates of assessment 
laid down for the talpad and the bantha lands as cited 
above, reveals that the peasantry whether holding bantha 
or the ta1 pad had to pay revenue at the same rate. These 
dasturs take into consideration the chahi and barani , 
banjar and poJaj lands for both the crop seasons including 

o 

the additional cesses levied. 

Fourthly, any fall in the production of the talpad 
lands would directly hurt the interests of the desais and 
the mugaddams who were allowed a share in the revenue col¬ 
lected from the talpad and not from the bantha salami of- 
fered by the bantha- ho 1der, the girasia. Obviously the 
muqaddam and desai would act, under normal circumstances as 
the watchdog of imperial intereats which were thus identi¬ 
fied with their own. 


1. The dasturs are available from the time of Shah Jahan 

to the opening years of Muhammad Shah’s reign. Dastur- 
uJ amal , pargana haveli Ahmadabad; Amal-i dastur dehat 
pargana haveli Ahmadabad; Yad-dasht dastur-ul amal for 
1091AH, and for the period of Mahabat Khan, Isa Tar 
Khan, Ghairat Khan, 1053 AH and 1079 AH PC Nos.20-6,28- 
61 Account , ff. 182a-2b, 202a, 302b-3a;338b-40b,349a- 

51a, 363b-65a, 408a-10b; Baroda , 87. 

2. In addition to the dasturs cited in the preceding note 
please also see discussion in the following pages. 

3. Docs. jama-o Kharj mal-i jihat-w sair jihat dehat 
pargana haveli Ahmadabad, op., cit , See also Chapter 
I I I above. 
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Lastly, the muqaddami and desaigirls seem to have only 
espspticmai \y qpifuuded with the position o t the bantha- 
holders, the three positions were generally, (though not 
essentially ) held by different persons.* The checks thus 
applied would have helped in the smooth working of the 
bantha- ta1 pad system under the over all superintendence of 
the state. 

But, as pointed out earlier, the bantha talpad system 

was not enforced to cover the entire Subah 9 The sway of the 

system as will be seen below, was confined to the surveyed 

parts of the mainland Gujarat. 

Our sources do not precisely specify the limits of the 

area of the bantha talpad system. Also the modern scholars 

have not viewed the possibility of the zaraindars holding 

o 

their lands in the non-t/?a form. 

The fiirat and the Account very clearly speak of the 
limitations of the state in the enforcement of the system to 
cover entire lands of al1 the zamindars. We have already 
discussed that the zamindars of the peshkashi sa.rkars y the 

1. For details please see discussion in the preceding 
Chapte rill. 

2. Irfan Habib Agrarian System , pp 142-43 & n. 147, 149- 

50; BR Grover, "Nature of land Rights.* pp 24-5, N.A 
Siddiqi, op cit 9 pp 23-4, 147 

3 . A ocoun t. f . 106 b ; Mi ra t - j -Ahmad i, I . pp 17 3- 4. 
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ismis , a section of the zamindaran-I mahin-o kahin and a 
section of the girasias also held their lands which were not 
divided into bantha and talpad. But the territorial limits 
of the system are yet to be ascertained. * On a closer view 
of the village - wise description of 28 parganas comprising 
sarA\ar Ahmadabad and the dastur - uJ amaJs; which are avail¬ 
able for the same and other parts of the subah it would 
appear that: 

The references to the bantha lands (i *e. bantha-giras or 
bantha-chauth-giras) are exclusively confined to the vil¬ 
lages, parganas and sarkars lands of which had been sur- 

o 

veved. Even when the land had been surveyed but the area 

was not divided into two portions, the girasia's claim is 

3 

termed giras and not bantha . 


1. See above Chapter I (1) & (2) ; It has been discussed 

in the preceding section of the present Chapter that 
in certain parts of the subah giras denoted divisioning 
of produce as distinct from the bantha-giras which 
stood for physical divisioning of the lands. Please 
also see discussion under chauth in the following 
pages. 

2. Account . ff . 163a, 172b 175b - 81b 219a - 20a, 309 - 32a 

(for the references to the bantha and actual division¬ 
ing); Ibid , f f. 182a - 82b, 302b , 339a~40b, 349a - 51a, 

358b - 60a, 409a for the dasturs specifying assessment 

rates for the bantha and the ta1 pad lands; see also the 
das tur-ul amaJs citid above. 

3. To cite two examples representing the two forms ( Ac¬ 
count , ff. 176a, 314a). 

mawza Badosma mawza Pusnota 


1000 bigha 
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(entire area) 


5985 bigha 




In the areas lands of which were not survyed <dar 
paimaish nayamde) the bantha doesnot find any reference. 
Instead the share of the girasia is reflected in terms of a 
share in the produce as distinct from the one in del ineated 
portion of lands. 1 

It may thus be submitted that the bantha denoted a 
portrion of cultivable area (and sometime, though only 
exceptionally, an entire village) which was dueiy demarcat¬ 
ed. The bantha lands were confined to areas which had been 
covered by the land survey i.e.the central parts of the subah 
which felt the greatest thrust of the administrative pres¬ 
sure. ^ 


. . .Continued... 

habitations etc. 300 bigha 309 bigha 

cultivable area 2892 bigha 

inciusive 

of giras raiyati - banthagiras 

(/ aiq-i zira 9 t mai giras) 

700 bigha. 

216 9 bigha 7 23 bigha. 


1. Ibid f f.212b-13a, 214b, 227b, 353b, For specific in¬ 

stance plesase see discussion in the following pages. 
It may also be added that the documents like tamassuks, 
qabuJiyat f muchalka etc. which are availablae for the 
ghair paimoods areas do not likewise, make any refer¬ 
ence to the bantha. Similarly the documents reflecting 
actual revenue - returns mention for such area the 
salami or giras salami as distinct from bantha-sal ami 
which is specified in the paimooda parts only. 

2* See also S C Misra, Rise of Muslim Power in Gujarat. p. 
205 
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CHAUTH r 


The chauth is another expression which is also used to 

describe the Primary zatnindar’s right in certain parts of 

the subah Though by and large associated with the Marathas, 

the chauth seems to have been in vogue in Gujarat prior to 

their appearance on the political scene of the province. 1 

The term which is left undescribed in the available sources, 

seems to have carried more than one connotations, viz; the 

possession (i.e.land) the share of a Primary zamindar in the 

produce and finally the state’s share. 

To beginwith, in its statistical account of lands and 

village of pargana Bheel (sarkar Ahmadabad ) the Account 

uses the experession chauth in conjunction with the bantha 
o 

giras. Of 72 villages carrying area satistics of the appor¬ 
tioned lands the Account specifies one part of the divided 


i. 


2 . 


Yad-dasht-dastur-ul ama 1 P pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 
fasi-i Kharif-o rabi 1053 fasii (1645AD), p&sh-az 
julus-i padshah A 1 amg i r , PC No. 50 {f. 18b). Its holder 

when he happened to be a zamindar was called chauthia . 
Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f.13. 


To cite a representative 

mawza Dhamaliya 

Entire area 
Habitations etc. 
Cultivable area 
bantha 

chauth-giras 

672 bigha 
15 bis wa 


example ( Accoun £, f . 178a ) 


; 2904 bigha 
: 213 bighas 
: 2691 bigha 

raiyati 

2018 bigha 
5 biswa 
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lands under rayiat and the other under bantha giras ( or 

simply giras and bantha). Divided the same way but the 

apportioned lands in the remaining 58 villages have been 
placed under the expression raiyati and the bantha - chauth 

giras.^ Thus, the chauth has been added to the bantha- 
giras, features of which have been discussed above. At this 
stage any inference would be far from satisfactory. However 
in the light of evidence cited below the chauth would appear 
to be identical to the bantha in spirit but in form the two 
could also differ from each other. 

When used in conjunction with bantha or bantha-giras 
the chauth seems to have denoted what otherwise the bantha 
stood for. The available dastur-ul arnal for the same 
pargana (Bhee1 ) and contained in the pages of the same work 
specifies rates for the bantha (and raiyati) having no 
reference to chauth in anyway^, thus equating bantha with 
the rest of expressions used to denote the same portion of 
lands. 

Another set of evidence equates chauth with the imperi¬ 
al claim on the bantha (of giras ). The lands of the vil¬ 
lages of pargana Kadi were categorised as giras and 


1. /bid,ff* 174a-81b. 

2. Ibid , ff . 182a-82b, • 
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raiyati . ^ The dastur-ul amal available for the pargana 
specifies rates for bantha , the expression not used to 
describe the relavant portion of land in any of the villages 
of the pargana . And then, the offering made by holders of 
the giras (i.e. bantha\ lands in 14 of the villages of the 
same pargana is termed chauth bantha . As such the chauth 
might be equated with the bantha.^ i . e. girasias* possession 
and then with the state 4 s claim on the possession. Eut the 
evidence does not help us to differentiate chauth from the 
bantha as and when the lands were apportioned and temed 


1. Ibid ff. 309b-32a* 

2. Yad-dash t dastur-ul amal dehat pargana Kadi;1093 
fasli, R.NO. 47, Pune* 

3. Yad dasht dehat pargana Kadi; PC No*3b. The document 

places the specified villages as held by Malik Musal- 
raans Kameja- Muslims, Rajputs, zannardaran (Brah¬ 

mans), badfaroshan (Bhats), Muslims, Kolis and Charans 
under the following expression: 

Musalmanan waghaira mutasarraf and -o chauth-i bantha 
b'jagirdaran midehand * Another document specifies 
Rs*1014/6 annas during Kharif and Rs. 907/-.during rabl 
crop season under the expression: 

chauth-i bantha-i Musalmanan mawza Mahej. Doc. jama-o 
Kharj pargana Dhoiqa, fasl-i Kharif .*1128 fasli PC 
No.9-10* 


4. Please also see Selection from the Records of Baroda 
Government NO. I I Vol I I, p 1121 where it states that 
* Uanta lands were also known as chauth-wanta. Does 
it means that chauth rights could be set aside by way 
of bantha (the division) ? 
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bantha and the bantha - ch&uth - giras. 

But then chauth rights are also noticeable in those 
areas which were not covered by land survey and bantha 
talpad system. Pargana Birpur neither was covered by land 
survey nor were its lands divided into bantha~taJpad. ^ It is 

however described as chauthia pargana in which the (Superi- 

3 

or) zamindar of Lunawara enjoyed chauth claims. Diwan 
Ranchhod .1 i of J unagadh also mentions the chauthias later 
in Nawabi territory of (sarkar) Junagadh.^ 

The dastur-ul amai available for the pargana haveli 
Ahamdabad (1643 AD) lands of which had been surveyed and 
accordingly apportioned places it beyond doubt that the 
chauth beside denoting bantha, represented the share of the 
state and the giras as well. According to the dastur the 
produce of bantha- giras was divided into four equal parts. 


1. Chauth literally means a fourth. The bantha as pointed 
out above, also stood for a fourth. But in actual 
practice the bantha could be less or more than a 
fourth, though it could be exactly equivalent to a 
fourth. The bantha-chauth-giras in the specified vil¬ 
lages of pargana Bheel as a matter of fact, represented 
exactly a fourth. But then every fourth part of the 
apportioned lands is not termed chautha-bantha, 

2. Account ,f.215a. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f 13. In a parwana dated 
1172 AH /1758 AD reference is also made to chauthia- 
muqaddams but no other relevant information is fur¬ 
nished therein. SH Desai’s private collection, No 
24/1172 AH. 
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Out of it two parts were left with the raiyat* Out of the 
remaining two parts each of which represented a. fourth of 
the entire produce of the ban tha -gi ras 1 one part was to be 
taken by the state i chauth hissa-i sarkar). The remaining 
fourth part was marked as the girasias* share but a portion 
of it was also taken by the state, 1 

It would therefore appear that the chauth denoted 
state’s claim, share of Primary zamindar in the produce and, 
as also the apportioned part of land { bantha-chauth) . It 
seems to have represented a fourth share whether in land or 
its produce, of the state and or that of the girasia or 
ohau th l a. 

In the light of the preceding discussion it may be 
maintained that the Primary zamindar’s was a superior right 
which was other than and stood above and co existed with 
other rights and claims. Described as giras , bantha and 
chauth , the claim was legally recognised and customarily 


1. Yad-dasht dastur-ul amai pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 
1153 fasli op ci t. It puts the rate as under; 

bantha giras - az dastur raiyati nisf . 

chauth hissa sarkar - aza jumla chauth juzvi 

b f girasia dad&, juzvi dar sarkar kharch namude* 

It may also be mentioned that the deduction out of the 
girasia 9 s share of fourth was made for a short period. 
For details please see discussion in following pages. 

2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System* pp. 139-44,BR Grover 

"Nature of dehat-i taalluqa pp 166-9, 259, 275. 
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Though the available evidence is not 


well established 1 2 * * * * * * 
conclusive however it seems that the giras denoted the 

claim , bantha (division) connoted the arrangement, a way 
to meet out the claim and the chsuth stood for proportion of 

the claim* The chauth and bantha seem to have, in due course 
of time, come to denote the claim itself. 

But all the rights designated as giras did not meet the 
state's approval. A European traveller, F.Martin (1681-2) 
noticed that "al1 the inhabitants round Baroda are 
robbers... Further north in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad 
there existed a tribe of robbers called gratias.* Unchecked 
by the Mughal police the 'gratias 9 became so bold that they 


1. Cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . pp 147-8 

2. The Account and the liirat speak of the Rajputs and the 

Kolis in possession of lands prior to their forcible 
eviction and then of the settlement allowing them to 
hold a portion of their original possessions by way of 
bantha under the bantha-ta1 pad system which for the 
first time, was effected by sultan Muzaffar Gujarati* 
In the bardic traditions the original possessions held 
prior to the emergence of bantha lands are identified 
as giras. Rasmala pp 25S-6, 260-4, 299, 569. Besides, 
the giras existed even within the domains of the auton¬ 
omous zainindars who granted it as subsistence to junior 

members (bhayads) of their respective families follow¬ 
ing rule of primogeniture in the matter of successiion. 
Rasmala, pp 186, 586; also see for its presence in the 

self administered domains Ain II, p 120 (Idar); Mirat-i 

Sikandri, pp 363-4. Giras papers are available in the 
palaces of Bhuj, Bhaonagar and Jamnagar; Selections 

From the Records of Baroda Government, NO l !, Vol . I l p 

853; H.V. Uilbeforce, Bell, op cit , pp 230-31. It may 
therefore be contented that giras claims existed prior 
to the bantha and in the areas where the latter did ot 

exist at all. 
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ventured to attack villages where they levied contributions 


from the villagers and hold their headman to ransom if they 
refused to pay. 1 * The Mirat also speaks of the exaction 
levied as giras by the Rajputs and Kolis sometime after the 

o 

bantha-ta1 pad system, was effected. Thus the present ille¬ 
gal form of giras also emerged but it was different from the 
giras which carried legal sanctity as discussed above. it 
may however be seen that the prevailance of giras f the 
exaction, speaks of limitations of the Mughal security 
system in the countryside. 

SHARE: 

It has been discussed above that the Primary zamindar's 
share in the produce was met out, administratively, in two 
ways, viz; by effecting a physical division of land and 
putting aside a fourth part of it by way of ; bantha and, 
secondly, by allowing them a share directly in the revenues 
of the vii I age. 


1 Memoir&s de F Martin , I I, pp 31S-7,351-3 cited in the 

"Piracy in the western seas in the Reign of Aurangzeb*, 
Journal of Uni versty of Bombay Vol V pt IV No 10 Janu¬ 
ary 1939 p 5. The girasias levied exaction (giras) 
from the travellers also. SN Sen (ed.) Indian Travels 
of Thevenot And Careri, Indian Records Series, 
N . De 1 hi ,949,p.20. The two travel lors call the girasias 
as robbers whom they paid *tole f between Cambay and 
Baroda. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , I.p.174 During the post-1700 period the 

giras acquired unmanageable dimensions for details, 
Chapter VI below. 
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The bantha has been identified as (Primary) zamindar’s 

fi¬ 
sh a r e, an equivalent of ma l i ka of Northern India. From 

the farman of emperor Akbar it would , likewise, appear that 
no mehsul was to be demanded from the one fourth land of 

2 

Kolis and others set aside as ordered. But another set of 
evidence strongly suggests that the state demanded a share, 
cal led bantha-sa1 ami out of revenue of the bant ha lands. 

According to the Account the girasias had ‘acepted (to 
offer) salami on the bant ha land to the sarkar-i urala' ( 
zatnin-i bant ha sal ami-i sarkar-i wala qabul namudand) at the 
time the divlsioning was effected during the period of the 
Gujarati sultan. The Mirat also suggests that it was paid 
even under the Mughals.^ But what portion of the bantha 
revenues was demanded by the state under the denomination of 
bantha salami has to be examined for ascertaining the share 
of Primary zamindars. 

The girasias were required to surrender , by and large, 
a half of the bantha revenues in favour of the state by way 
of bantha salami . According to the earliest available das- 
tur-ul ama1 (c.1642-44) the bantha peasantry was required to 

1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 149-50. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmad i, I, p. 173. 

3. Account , f.l06b. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadl f I. pp. 173-4; lbid y Supplement, p 229. 
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surrender a half of its produce of polaj lands during the 
Rabi and Khar if seasons in pargana hav&li Ahmadahad. The 
girasia was to retain a half of the portion thus extorted 
from the peasantry whereas the other 

was to be paid as bantha salami to the state, 1 Likewise two 
third of the produce of newly reclaimed banjar lands formed 
peasantry’s share and the remaining one third was shared by 
the girasias with state on equal basis. The dastur-ul amal 
which were in force during Auranzeb’s reign and were not 
officially amended during later years for the bantha lands 
of girasias located in the parganas of haveli Ahmadabad, 
Bheel, Arharmatar, Pet lad, Piplod, Khanbat Dholqa and Nadlad 
specify the same share i.e. bantha revenues were shared 
equally between the state and the girasia. Instances show¬ 
ing variation from what appears to be the common pattern 
mentioned above are also noticeable in the dasturs which, 
likewise, were not amended. In some of the viliages of 
pargana Munda the salami on bantha was assesssed on lump sum 


1« Dastur-ul ama 1 . . . mohr Isa Tarkhan, PC Nos. 41-2 

2. Ibid , PC Nos. 45-7. 

3. Account , ff 182 ab, 409a; Dastur-ul amal PC Nos. 22, 

25, 31; Yad-dasht-dastur-u1 amal , (dt.1060 fasli and 

1070 fasli) (Kharif ) . R.No. 56. Pune. 
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( b i 1 muq ta ) basis. ^ The gii'asias holding bantha lands in 
Tanbul (pargana Mehmudabad) enjoyed exemption from 

paying salami as per ancient custom. In some of the villages 
of the same pargana the giraslas paid naqdi salami* rates 

o 

of which are not s pecified. 

Some changes in the rate of bantha salami seem to have 
been attempted during the course of the seventeenth century. 
The Account which specifies rates as were in force during, 
if not earlier than the reign of Aurangzeb and stood una¬ 
mended for the rest of the period, does not speak of any 
change in direct terms. But sometimes it does not specify 
the rates and, instead states that the salami was assessed 
as per the ancient customs implying that changes might have 
been effected elsewhere. During the period of his sub&dari 
(164S-46) Prince Aurangzeb attempted upward revision of the 
rate of the state’s claim on the bantha demanding an unspec¬ 
ified portion of the fourth of produce which the holder was 


1. Account, f . 339a. In rest of the pargana the rate of 
salami was the same as in pargana hat/el i Ahmadabad. 

2. Ibid f.350a; for this village the work records the rate 
as under : 

mawza Tabul - qanun-i qadim, salami nadarad-mua 9 f . 

In the remaining villages it was assessed on the usual 
rates. 

3. Thus for a pargana (sarkar) Ahmadabad it records the 
rate as unde r: 

bantha salami - qanun qadim ast. Ibid f 302b. 
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allowed to retain under Isa Tar Khan's dasturs. 1 But the 

o 

prince’s attempt appears to have been resented strongly*- 
that is why, it seems the administration restored the status 
quo ante during the period of administration of Prince 
Dara’s naib Ghairat khan (1648-50).^ 

Sufficient information regarding the girasias 9 share in 
the villages lands of which were not divided into bantba 
and talparf is not available. But some idea of it may still 
be formed. According to the Account the produce of the 
raiyat in parganas of Mhorasa and Meghrej (lands of which 
were not divided) was divided into two parts {Nisfa nSsf), 
called hlssa-i sarkar and hissa-i raiya. A fourth of the 
hissa-i sarkar was deducted as girasias 9 claim.^ 

Whether the girasias of the pargana were required to 
part with a portion of their share is not known specifically 
for these parganas. But the Account mentions girasias as 
being under the obligation of paying giras-saI ami Another 

1. Dastur-ul amaI fasl-i Kharif'O rabi f 1053 fasli/ 1645- 
GAD, p&sh-az julus-i AlamoSri y op cit read with 
Dastur-uJ amaI . Isa Tarkhan, op-cit. 

2. For other similar actions taken by the Prince and thier 
impact please see discussion under Revenue Grantees of 
the present Chapter. 

3. Naql tumar ganwat. .. Ghairat Khan, PC Nos 46b-47a. 

4. Account f. 353 b. 

5. Ibid f . 126a. 
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das t.ur-ul amal (1050 fas! i / 16 42-3AD. ) however suggests that 


the salami on giras was nothing but an equivalent of bantha 

salami. Thus the peasantry In sarkar Pat tan was required to 

surrender half of its produce of Polaj lands during Kharif 

season. Out of of the state's share ( az jumla sarkar) which 

thus amounted a half of the produce, a fourth was deducted 

as giras. Out of the giras ( az jumla giras ) the state 

demanded a share called salami amounting to a half of giras 

in some places and two fifth in other. 1 Thus the girasia 

was left with a half or three fifth part of the fourth 

portion of the revenues. It comes to 6.25 and 7.25 percent 

of the produce excluding ta.lpad. It may thus be seen that 

the girasia f s share baring few exceptions mentioned earlier 

whether holding bantha-giras or giras ranged between 6.25 to 

7.25 per cent of the produce (or 12.50 and 14.50 percent of 

o 

the bantha , inclusive of taI pad. 

The bantha revenue being not entirely retained by the 
girasia who had to share it with the state, generally on 


1. Dastur-ul amal fasl-i Khar if , 1150 fasli Nawab Radhan- 

pur’s unindexed private collection, Radhanpur. To 
reproduce the operative part of the dasturs : 

Sarkar Pattan -- amal-i batai. 

2amin Polaj - az qarar bilmanasfa: yek hissa sar¬ 
kar, yek hissa riaya .. az jumla sarkar chauthai giras 
waz* mi-shawad. Salamiaz jumla giras dar ba f zi ja 
nisf hissa-o dar ba 9 zi parganat du hissa sarkar-o se 
hissa girasia . 

2. Cf. Irfan Habib, ^^raria/7 System, pp 142-3,147,149-50 
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equal basis, bant.ha may hard i y be equated with the wa/iAana 


1 

which was an exclusive privelege of zamindar. The bantha in 
the present context, bears closer identity to the zamindari 

which had been curtailed rather than the zamindar’s share 

o 

The sa/awi or bantha- salami was collected regularly and it 

. 3 

could be levied both in cash and kind. 

The sway of Primary zamindar did not cover the entire 

A C 

countryside of Gujarat. The Mirat refers to the raiyati 


1. Cf. Ibid . Irfan Habib has not taken into account 'the 

salami as a regular imperial claim. 

2* N.A* Siddiqi (op ait p 23n 12 ) holds that the salami 

came to be known as peshkash during the Mughal age. The 
author has not been able to distinguish peshkash on 
bant.ha as paid by * zamindaran* and salami on the same 
by the gi ras ias. 

3. Yad-d&sht haqiqal-i paidaish mawza Rupar, pargana 

haveli Ahmadabad 1002 fasli R No 37, Pune, and for the 

years 1023, 1024 fasli for the same village Ibid . See 

also PC Nos. 14-5, Account ff 182b, 202b, 212b~13a, 

22Gb-22b« 303a,339b; for the jagirdars collecting the 

share and selling it in the market, Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Bhaonagri, Antiquarian Deptt. Bhaonagar state, New 
Delhi: 1971 pp 47-8 ; Tamassuk , dt. 1097 fasJ-i kharif* 

RN0 . 37., Pune. 

4. For a general view of their sway Irfan Habib, Agrarian 

System, p 141; BR Grover "Narture of dehat-i ta 1 I uqa* p 
166 But the intermediary zamindars would enjoy right 
even within the raiyati tracts. 

5. The term is also used to denote the revenue paying 

villages as apposed to villages which refused to pay 
taxes and were, therefore, known as zortalab , mehwas or 
mawas in Gujarat. Account ff 31 la,314a, 316b. In view 
of its submissiveness a zaiaindari village could be, as 
it was, called raiyati ibid ff.225a-6b. 
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villages as distinct fr om the vitlaes of Pr1ma ry and the 
Superior samiadapa of the dicaatly administered 
territories.^- The available evidence casts sufficient light 
on the existence of the raiyati lands within the villages* 
otherwise known as zatnlndari ( ^irasias ' ) villages, necessi- 
ating modification In the present under standing of the term 
raiya ti vis a vis talpad in their association with the 
bantha possessions. 

The parts of land originally termed talpad were, by 
and large, cal led raiyati in contradistinction to zamindar i 
( girasia) lands ( bantha-giras ) under the Mughals. Thus the 
ta]pad portion of lands in each of the 82 ( out of 84 vil¬ 
lages comprising the pargana Bheel ) vil 1 ages lands of which 

o 

were divided, is termed raiyati**- To cite a representative 
example^ 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, SuppI&m&nt y pp 215-17. Account ff 

176b,181b. According to the Account ( ff 81b~82a > the 

diwan-i suba.h had to maintain detailed information 
regarding the^ makan -i zamindari, haqiqat-i giras, 
r&iyati and mehwas and bantha and raiyati . 

2. Account, f f . 175a-81b. 

3. Ibid . f . 178a 
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Dhamaliya 


2904 bigha 
213 bigha 
2691 bigha 

: bant ha raiyati 

chauth-giras 

672 bigha 2018 bigha 

15 bisu/a 5 bisura 

Evidently the t.alpad protion of land is described as 
the raiyat i.* 

Secondly, the talpad,, for that matter raiyati lands 

constituted part of this village otherwise called tal/uqa-i 

2 

girasia (or t.a 1 1 uqa - i zamindar). 

The detailed break up of area figures of 116 villages 
described as taJJuqa-i mu ta farr i qa-i girasia (in contradis¬ 
tinction to talluqa-i zamindar) in a document is recorded 

3 

the following way* 


1* For other instances. Account , ff. 279a-90b; 309a-32a 

2. As noted earlier. Account and the Mirat state in very 
definite words that the lands of Vatans' (awtan) and 
‘villages* of the Rajput and Kolis (i.e zamindars and 
the girasias) were divided into the bantha and talpad 
i.e. both the portion of land were thus there within 
one and the same village or villages, 

3. Yad-dasht dahat-i pargana Kadi, PC Nos. 3b-4a, 6b- 

7b; Accoun t, ff. 309a, 316a, 318b-9b, 320b~21b, 324a- 

25a, 327b, 330b. 


entire area 

Habitations etc. 
Cultivable area 
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Mawza F iroz- 


Mawza Nadri 5 * 
pur -1 ’ 

( par^a/ia Kadi) ( pargana Kadi) 

(entire area) = ?2S bigha - 7 SO b i gha 

(area under)habitat ions etc* 



- 

150 

b i gha 

140 

bi gha 

Cultivab1e area 

- 

575 

bigha 

6 10 

bi gha 

raiyati 

= 

431 

bi gha 

460 

bi gha 

giras 

= 

144 

bi gha 

150 

b i gha 

It goes to establish 

i t 

beyond 

doubt 

that the 

raiy< 


lands did exist within the ta 1Juqa villages. As such, the 
sway of the zamindar igirasia) did not cover the entire area 
even of the villages which were identified as 
liras’fa, taa.iluq3.~i chauthia or else as the taalluqa~i 
(Superior> zamindar which we have discussed in Chapter 
1 ( 2 ). 


1* Dehat-i pargana Kadi, op^cit.y PC No. 4a identifies the 
villages as held by a Bhat, a chauthia; read with 
Account , f. 331b. 

2. Dehat-i pargana Kadi, op.cit PC No. 6a includes it in 
the villages of girasia taJ1uqa ;read with, Account , f. 
352 a. 

3. Cf . Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . pp 139-43; B R Grov¬ 
er, n dehat~i taJ1uqa ", op.cit , pp 166-67; N A Siddiqi, 
opacity pp 147-51. 
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It would threfore appear that the talluqa did not 
neaassariiy connote the eKpiusive samindari possession* at 
least in the context of Gujarat, 

Another set of evidence which furnishes details of 
cropped area under various titles (i.e. rights) goes to 
establish that the tai pad could be identical to as well as 
different from the raiyati lands* Thus details of area 
statistics of mawza Aslal i pargana ihaveli Ahniadabad 1 ) may 
be reproduced to establish the point of identity between the 
two — 

(Total cropped area) - 1206 bigha 

1. Raiyati = 1001 bigha 

- 272 bigha 

- 729 bigha 

2* Bantha-giras = 205 bigha 

The entire cropped area of the village (1206) consisted 

of raiyati (1001 bigha ) which may be identified as talpad, 
and the bantha-gir&s (205 bigha). In the present case the 


A - Kamaja kashta 


B - Faikashta 


1. Mazruat pargana haveli Ahraadabad mawza Aslal i, fasl-i 
kharif 1128 fasti (1720-21), RNo. 21, Pune. See also 
similarly entitled documents for the villages of Rasul - 
pur {kharif, 1125 fasli). Jhondal, {kharif 1125 fasti). 
Jharoi (rabi, 1129 fasli ), Goha {kharif 1131 fasli). 
R.No. 28 Pune; PC Nos. 153-7. 
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talpad may be identified as and equated 

lar details available for mawza Rakhyal 

may be cited to d if ferntitate one from 
Raqba 1 i.e. total cropped area) 

1. Ta l pa d 

(A) Raiyati - 

(i) . Katn&ja - 107-10 

(ii) . pa ikashta = 317-0 

(B) Napa-pusaita - 6 6-00 

2. Bantha-giras 


with raiyati . S i m i - 

buzurg ^ { 1714 - 15 ) 

the other 

= 647-iG 
= 490-10 
424-10 


= 157-00 


It would thus appear that the entire cropped area of 
the village (647 bigha, 10 biswa) comprised talpad (490/10) 
and the bantha-giras {157/-).Second 1y the area of talpad 
(490/10) is more by 66 bigha , than that of the raiyati 
(424/10) i.e. the talpad comprised the raiyati and the Napa - 
pusaita which being 66 bigha speaks of the difference. 

Besides, the raiyati lands were constituted by the area held 


1. flazruat pargana haveli Ahma.da.bad, fasl-i kharif, 1122 
fasJi, mawza Rakhyal buzurgy PC Nos, 116-21; Jbidy 1126 
and 1130 £asli f PC Nos. 110-14, 129-30; Similar docu¬ 

ments for mawza Shaistabad (1125 fasiil f Sorpur (1128 
fasli >. Sheikhpur (1131 fasli) and Gopalpur (1131 fasli) 
for kharify R.No. 31, Pune. 


2. The napa-pusaita lands were held by the revenue gran¬ 
tees. For details please see following sections of the 
present Chapter. 
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by kam&ja < res ident-cul tivators, peasant proprietors) and the 


paikasht, non resident cultivators. 

It would, therefore, appear that the ta1 pad and the 
raiyati alike denoted lands which did not constitute posses¬ 
sions of (Superior and) Primary zaraindars. But the raiyati 
stood exclusive of the lands which had been set aside by way 

of revenue grants whether conditional upon or free of serv- 
2 

ice. Besides, the raiyati 1 ike taipad could be found in 

the villages which otherwise were identified as zamindari 
villages, at least within the ones lands of which were 

o 

divided into bantha and taipad* 

It is thus evident that the sway of zamindari did not 
cover the entire countryside. Even wihtin the ta)/uqa vil¬ 
lage Primary zataimiars’ economic claims could as such, be 
confined to the bant ha portion alone still their association 
with the entire village was maintained, for the bantha-dars 


1 . For a view of rights enjoyed by the pais and the kame - 
jas, Satish Chandra, ’Some Aspects of Indian Village 
Society in Northern India during the 18th century (The 
position of the Role of the Khud-k'asht and Pahi Kasht* 
Essays in Honour of Prof* S.C* Sarkar* (ed. ) D. Baner- 
jee, N Delhi, 1976, pp 245-6. 


2. For the lands marked as wazifa (i.e. madad-i' ma'sh) 
beside pusaita being excluded of raiyati but included 
in the talpad , mazruat pargana have Ii Ahmadabad, fasl-i 
kharify 1127 fas Ii y mauza Palri Kakej, R*No. 21, Pune;. 

3. But raiyati could also be there where talpad lands were 
non-existant. 
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were to keep watch and ward and po 1 ice the vil 1 ages of their 
respective possessions,* 

To ensure that the Rajput and Kolis performed the 
required duty and that they did not create disturbance they 
were obLiged to furnish reliable securities which were 

procured by thanedars and faujdars, and sometime by the 
2 

Maxim . 

Some information about the castes of the Primary zamin- 
dars is also available. A scrutiny of the evidence would 
suggest that though the bantha and giras lands were also 
held by the Jats, Ahirs, Bhats, Charans, Brahmans, Maliks 
and other Muslims but the Rajputs and Kolis were the domi- 
riant zamindari castes. It is important to note that the 
clansman of the Superior zamindars and their brotherhood 
( brathri )and brethern ( brathran) were amongst the holders of 
giras claims .They are moreover described the same way 

4 

brathran or brathri in availbie documents. It is worth 
submitting that the recalcitrance is generally associated 

1. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, I . p. 174, Account f. 106a. 

2. The Maxim had to ensure procurement of the securities 

from leading recalcitrants. Mirat-i Ahmadi, l. pp. 173- 
4, 210, 303; Account, f. 106a, Tamassuk, Baroda, 99. 

3. Ain, II, pp 120-4; Account, ff, 105b-6a, 175a-75b, 

309a, 405a; ffirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp 173-74, Ibid , Supple¬ 
ment, pp 190, 211-8, 225, 228-29; Mirat-i Sikandri , pp. 

363-64. Dehat pargana K adi; Qp.cit . 

4. Dehat pargana Kadi; op ci h 
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and the rebellious elements are described in terms of 
cas tea 1 . 

The state seems to have been quite conscious of the 
recalitrance in its association with caste. Beside taking 
immediate steps of punitive nature against the rebels it 
seems to have made preventive arrangement for controlling 
and containing the recalcitrants. Rebellious character of a 
caste seems to have gone a long way in determining the 
territorial extent of an administrative unit meant to en~ 
force, among other, the law and order. Then the rebellious 
glrasias and their possessions could be placed under a 
separate administrative unit by dividing the existing one, 
prsuraably for exerting greater pressure and maintaining 


1. Thus ‘malevolent* Kolis and Kathis, zxortallab Jhala 

Rajput, ‘distracted* Kolis, ‘misguided* Kolis etc. are 
the most comman expressions used by Ali Muhammad Khan, 
the last diwan-i st/baft. Mi rat- i Ahmadi; I. pp 174, 178, 

211. Also rebels from Akbar to Aurangzeb are described 
the same way Ibid 1.pp. 173, 210-16, 220, 253-54, 292, 

324-26, 330-343, and Ibid I.pp. 304, 331, 336-37, 345. 

It was presumably on account of close identity between 
caste and recalcitrance that is why caste, 0 avas and 
giras are used interchangeably as if no shade of dis¬ 
tinction existed between them. Tabqat-i Akbarl f II. pp. 
381 390; Ibid , III pp. 1:38, 184, 186; Mirat-J Ahmadi f 

I. p. 213 read with Amal-i Saleh f II, pp 339-40 

2. See for instance, Mirat-i Ahmadi 9 I pp 190, 210-16, 

220, 253-54, 292, 304, 324-26, 330-31, 333, 336-37, 

343, 345. 

3. Acoount f . 405 a. The Ain too also specifies the parganas 

which were associated with a single zamindari-caste; 
please also see Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplemen t, pp. 203, 211- 

18 . 
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1 


Sometime 


strong vigil through the added strengh of troops. 


additional troops were also posted to keep the Kalis and 

n 

other within bounds. The state also assessed the Rajputs 
and Kol is’ personal <non- 2 amindar i ) lands at concesssiona1 

3 

rates and granted them revenue free land. Whether these 
favors were granted with a view to woe them is a matter of 
speculation. In spite of all these steps, the state does not 
seem to have suceeded much in managing the rebellious ele¬ 
ment, much less in changing their rebellious nature. 4 If 
therefore seems that the zortalbi had come to stay and was 
treated as f a i t-accomp 1i * Since a drastie change in the 
caste compostion of zaraindars of the subah could not be 


1. Thus in all 700 sawars were maintained to manage the 

Kol is of Azaoiabad, a small sized pargana . Mirat-i 

Ahmadi Supplement, p. 190; for the girasias holding 

these village called mehwasi, Account , ff.l75a~75b. 

Similarly pargana Jhalavar was broken into two (Virarag- 
aon and Halwad) to contain zortalab Jhala Rajputs 
during Aurangzeb*s reign. Account f 22a; Mirat-i Ahma¬ 
di ; Supplement, pp.192, 219 cf Ain II, p, 249. 

2. Account, f3G9a; Mitatt-i Ahmad, Supplement, pp. 190, 

192-3, 197. 

3. Account, ff.202a-2b, 220b, 222a, 349b, 359b; Isa Tar 

Khan’s dastur , op.cit; For the revenue grants please 
see discussion under Revenue Grantees in the following 
pages. 

4. The villages and parganas wherein the state had report¬ 

edly applied coercive methods or granted concessions 
are continuously described as zortalab and general 1 
with no revenue returns K hasi1 nadarad) . Accoun 

f f. 172a-72b, 224a-26b, 312b, 315a, 316b, 318a, 319a, 

321a, 324a, 330a,. Besides the Kolis and Rajputs are 

continuously described the same way. 
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effected quite continuity in the caste-based recalcitrance 
is quite understandable* Under Aurangzeb incidents of recal¬ 
citrance seem to have increased further. 1 

Instead of taking a drastic step to effect change in 
caste composition of zamindars, Aurangzeb desperately re¬ 
sorted to inflicting the most severe punishment —*girasias 
and zamindars who are mischief mongers, rebel 1 ious and 
confirmed offenders should be killed". 

It may also be pointed out that there were also multi¬ 
caste zamindari holdings. Thus bantha-giras lands in village 
Kalba ipargana haveli Ahmadabad) were held by Ranji Koli, 
Saiyed Akram, Saiyed Inam, Mai ik Muhammad, Bhawan Parmar, 

o 

Sang ram Gohel and Jai Singh Jadav. Similarly Charans, Bhats 


1. Mirat-1 Ahmad t ; I pp. 2S3-4, 292, 324-6, 330-1, 333, 

336-7, 343, 345 ; Haqiqat-i Nazim&n-J Gujarati makes the 

following observation for Aurangzeb’s reign: shokhi-o 

tamarrud an mardum igfrasias) darin mu l k azhar minash- 
shams as t. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, I p,279. It was also provided that 

"they could be killed on evidence against them." But 
the qairi released a number of girasias who had been 
imprisioned at the chabutra-J katwali . Presumably the 
faujdars failed to bring evidence against them before 
the qaz i. The emperor then ordered that. * after this 
confirmed (?) rebels should be confined to jail and not 
released" by the qazi {Ibid, p 304) They were to be 
detained without subs tantiative evidence It seems none 
from the villagers would take the risk of speaking 
against the girasias . 

3. Yad-dasht muqaddaman-o girasiaha waghaira mawza Kalba, 
pargana havet! i Ahmadabad. dt.1115 AH./1703 AD RNo.53 
Pune. 
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Brahmans, Maliks and other Muslims held bantha-chauth lands 
in the villages of pargana Kadi» 1 But references to non- 

Ra. j pu t-Ko l 1 s appear only far and few between and negligible 
number of zamindars belonging to other castes would obvious¬ 
ly not have affected the position of the dominant castes. 

As regard the mode of possessing zamindari lands by the 
members of the same family, it could be held in two ways. In 
the first place the entire lands could be held collectively 
without effecting physical division of land- The share of 
each gjras fa in such cases was expressed in terms of annas." 
But in some cases physical division of lands could be ef¬ 
fected and each share, in such cases, recorded in terms of 

3 

definite area. unit. Or else pa 11 i s (strips) of each gi r a s i a 
could be demarcated and marked. 4 

In the light of the preceding discussion it may be 
observed that the position of Primary zamindars in the subah 
is marked by inter-regional and intra-regional variations. 
As compared to the Superior zamindars, this category enjoyed 
a wider social base and commanded influence at grass roots 


1. } 'ad-dash t dehat pargana Kadi, op.cit 

2. Bombay Gazetteer^ <Kaira), pp. 82,89. 

3. Yad-dasht muqaddaman waghaira, op.cit; Yad-dasht ban- 
tha-daran mawza Mehmudabad, PC No. 218 

4. Hamilton Walter, op.oit l pp.640-1; Treaties, VI,p.267, 
Bombay Gazetteer, 11 p.211 
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level. Still it was ex posed to bear the maximum of adminis¬ 


trative burden, degree of which varied from place to place 
and time to time. 

The Mughal a attempted to reach the peasantry directly 
and thus contain the zamindars by reducing the area and 
degree of their control. The administration sought to manage 
them by exerting continual administrative pressure and 
maintaining a. system of checks and balances. It also attempt- 
ed to reduce their share. But it could not make effective 
inroads into the bastions of their power. 

Though relatively docile, still the Primary zamindars 
were restive under the imperial hold. They tried to cash 
upon a favourable situation. Increasing recalcitrance could 
not be tackled by adopting harsh measures, much less bring 
about a qualitative change. Imperial attempts to exert 
pressure in greater degree met with appreciable success in 
the central part of the subah . But in terms of comprehen¬ 
siveness over all imperial control seems to have been de¬ 
al i n i n g . 

REVENUE GRANTEES 

Like its predecessors the Mughal ruling class grant¬ 
ed its rights in Land or its usufruct to select individuals 
and establishments. The alienated rights were known as 
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milk, amlak, suyurghal and madad-i ffla 1 s/i. 1 There were inam. 
inam-i altamgha and awkaf grants which were different in 

O 

name but were, in fact, very similar.^ Still other grants 
were described as pusaita, rawania, ranwatia and devasthan 
which were indigenous in origin but had been retained by the 

Mughals who kept up the.practice of making fresh grants 

3 

under regional nomenclature. 

1. IMPERIAL GRANTS 
A . Madad-i*Ma 9 sh : : 


1. For a detailed view of the terms Irfan Habib, Agrarian 
System , p 298 & n. According to the Ain ( I,p. 278) 
subsistence allowance paid in cash were called wazifa^ 
lands conferred were called milk or madad-i-ma f sh* ’The 
two types of grants were covered by general term 
suyurgha 7 *. N.A. Siddiqi, op>cit p 213* 

Later on, it seems, the suyurghal came to be replaced 
by wazifa which covered al 1 grants, both in cash and 
kind* Thus the Account records the granted revenues and 
lands as unde r : 

Wazifa (pargana Bheel> 

(a) dams : 203630 - (i) madad-i ma 9 sh 

( i i ) i na 9 m 
{iii) iwz-i rozina 

(b) arazi: 4386 bigha> 6 biswa and 10 biswans is. 

Account , f 241a, see also Ibid , ff. 164a, 174bb, 183b, 

203b, 213b* 

2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp 290, 312 &< n. 

3. The grants under regional nomenclature may broadly be 
categorized into (i) the pusaita lands held by interme¬ 
diary zan)indar| and discussed in the preceding Chapter, 
(ii) the lands held by servants and artificers of 
village community and (iii) the ones held by persons 
who were regarded socially useful and influential. 

In the present discussion these grants are referred to 
as indigenous grants. 


1 , 22,341 
61,289 
20,000 
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In view of the observation that the class of grantees 


* contributed in its own way towards the acceptance of' Mughal 
authority by a considerable number of people fl study of the 
recipients of imperial grants and their credentials appears 
to be imperative. 

The madad-I ma f sh grants were not an exclusive monopo¬ 
ly, either in theory or in practice, of any caste and commu¬ 
nity. However these were more commonly held by Muslims and 

o 

even among them by the Sheikhs and Saiyeds. In Gujarat too 
the same people appear to have formed the dominant group 
throughout the seventeenth century. Emperor Akbar allowed 
the noted Shaikhs and Saiyeds to continue in their posses¬ 
sions granted earliar by Gujarati Sultans and also made 
fresh one. Emperor Jahangir is percieved to have ’moderat¬ 
ed Akbar’s stern policy a little’. 4 The information con¬ 
tained in the Tuzuk and available documentary evidence goes 
to suggest that the Emperor showed his particular inclina¬ 
tion towards the Sheikhs and Saiyeds of Gujarat and favoured 

1. JN Goswaini and JS Grewal, The Mughals and The Jogis of 
Jakhbar, Simla, 1967, p 23. 

2. The Mughals and The Jogis of Jakhbar pp 21-3;,. Irfan 
Habib, Agrarian System; pp 307 & n 39; 309n 47. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi; Supplement pp 26-8, 233; Junagadh , SC 

No.79, Ex. 1 imahal Una). 

4. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System p 311. 
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them with madad-i ma'sh the 1 ands size of which ranged from 
six bighas to an entire village. But their fortunes seem 

to have touched a high water mark under Shah Jahaa, 

Under Shah Jahan the Sheikhs and Saiyed got mad&d-i 

ma* sh grants which were larger in size and also appear to be 
relatively numerous.The family of one Sheikh Muhammad Buk¬ 
hari was recipient of villages, nine in number during his 
2 

reign. The Emperor also granted the same number of vilLages 

to Sheikh Fatto, khadim-i rawza (of?) beside 700 bighas of 

3 

land under cultivation in 1629 and 1644. One baiyed Faizul- 
1 ah and Saiyed Azam were likewise granted five and two 
village respectively. ^ Similarly Saiyed Cha.nd, Saiyed Idris 
and Saiyed Abdar Razaque were granted one village each by 


1. Tuzuky I, pp, 419, 425-26, 439-40; J unagadh SC No 411 

Ext . 1 and 2 (mahaJ Una); Ibid , SC No 625 Exs. 5/4 and 
5/6 ( mahai Kutiyana) Ibid SC No 894 Exs 12 and 14 
(mahal Kutiyana);. Ibid , SC no. 1162 Ex. 1 (mahal Una); 
Ibid SC No 1192 ( mahal Una); Haqiqat madad-i ma*sh, 
pargana have Ii Ahmadabad, 1080 AH; f 9b, R No 22. 


2. Junagadh SC No 2 Ex. 1, SC Nos 413, 420, 1137, 1162, 

1192 {mahal Una). 

3. Ibid , SC Nos 426, Exs 1 to Id; 912, Ex Nos. 3,5 and 7. 

4. Ibid SC No 425 ( mahal Una). 
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the same emperor. 1 * Besides, the emperor also granted lands 
the area of which ranged from 20 to 750 bighas to other 
Sheikhs and Saiyeds in large numbers. 4 

Under Aurangzeb too the Sheikhs and Saiyeds seem to 
have formed a dominant group but the area of land per indi¬ 
vidual-grantee appears to be less than the one under Shah 
Jahan.As per the available evidence the size of grant given 

as madad-i ms * sh generally ranged between 20 and 1O0 bigh- 

3 

as, but in few instances it happened to be more than that. 
Though Aurangzeb also granted entire village but the number 


1. Ibid , SC No 105, Exs 21 and 27; Ibid SC No 483, Exs. 

22/3 to 22/7 (mahal Pattan Deo); Ibid , SC No 554, Exs, 
E-1, 1/2, 1/3, 2/1, 2/5 t mahal Una). 


2. Haqiqat-i madad-i ma'sh, op.cit , ff 2a to 21b; parwa- 

nas, chakhamas and parwanchas f R Nos 21, 29 and 39, 

Pune; PC No 284/41G/Bharoch. 

3. Area-wise break up of little more than 110 traceable 
grants made in favour of Sheikhs and Saiyeds of Gujarat 
by Aurangzeb may be summar ised as under : 

No. of grants Size of grants (in bighas) 

3 150 to 200 

7 100 to 145 

20 60 to 95 

75 5 to 50 

5 each comprising an entire village. 

Junagadh , SC No. a 429 (mahal Una); Ibid f SC No 1123, Ex 
10; Ibid f SC No 1190, Ex 9/3, 9/4 (mahal Kutiyana); 

Ibid SC Nos 853, 893 (mahaJ Mangrole); Sanad, parwanas, 

R Nos. 21,23, 27; Haqiqat-i madad-i /na's/i, 1080 AH, op 

oit; Saiyed Sardar Haider’s (Bharoch), Private Collec¬ 
tion, un-indexed; PC No. 286/41/G. Please also see 
following notes. 
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compared to Shah 


of such grants comes to five* which as 
Jaban's reign is apparently less. 

The above mentioned Sheikhs and Saiyeds were by and 
large, associated with the maus a I earns ( roza h ) of su/i-ssints 
where urs were organized and the Prophet's birth day was 
celebrated , the places and occassions of public attraction. 
Still other Sheikhs and Saiyeds received madad-i ma'sh 
grants because of their association with the madarsahs, the 

places of higher learning where Non-Muslims also could 

3 

acquire education. 

Besides there were other Muslims who were likewise 
favoured with madad-i-ma sh grants on the grounds of pover¬ 
ty, large family establishment (Kasrat-ul ayal), orphanage, 
unemployment and some unspecified reasons. They were contin- 
uosly favoured from emperor Jahangir to emperor Aurangzeb 
with grants, the size of which generally ranged between 16 


1. Aurangzeb's farman, dt 17 Shawwal, 18 RY, Sajjada 
Nashin, dargah Edroosia, Surat; Mirat-i Ahmadi ; Supple¬ 
ment, pp 37-8, 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi Supplement, pp 68,70-2, and docs, cited 
in the preceding notes. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi; Supplement, pp 31, 40, 57-8, 67-9; 

Sheikh Bahadur, Haqiqat al Surat, Bombay 1897, pp 18, 
39-40, 74; KM Jhaveri, Gujaratio-e Lakhela Farasi 

Grantha, Ahmadabad, 1945. p 61; MA Qureshi, Muslim 
Education and learning in Gujarat <1297-1758), Baroda, 
1972, pp 70-1; 135-7, 169-70, 233-39; N.N. Law, The 
Promotion of learning in India During Muhammadam Rule, 
Longman, 1916, p 188; MS Commissariat, A History of 
Gujarat II p 196. 
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and 60 bighas and in a few instances it could be as more as 
100,140 and 1300 bighas.^ Then Muslim women were likewise 
favoured with the madad-i ma'sh grants as direct recipients 

as well as under the decrees and rules governing inheri- 
2 

tance. 

Non-Muslims were also favoured with the grant of ma dad - 
jf ma'sh lands from the time of conquest down to the onset of 
the eighteenth century. 

Emperor Akbar granted Kaiqubad, a Parsi, 300 bighas of 
land together with palm and date trees in pargana Navsari 
{Sarkar Surat) by way of madad-i ma'sh . He also favoured 
one Somj1 Bhat (bad farosh) with a madad-i ma'sh grant 
comprising 30 bighas of land, an orchard and mawza Ahmadpur 
entirely idar-o bast).** Emperor Jahangir also granted two 


1. Junagadh, SC No 554/1 imahal Junagadh) ; Ibid, SC No 553 
Ex. 5/3; Ibid, SC No 554 imahal Una); Ibid , SC No 894, 
Ex 16 imahal Kutiyana); Ibid , SC No 893 imahal Man- 
grole); Haqiqat madad-i ma'sh, op cit , 10b; Haqiqat-i 
aimma pargana have l i Ahmeda.bad R No 21 to cite few 
representative examples. 

2. Baroda , 57 , 70-73, 75-6, 79-82, 84; Haqiqat-i madad-i 

ma'sh, ff lb, 7a, 12a-14b; SH Desai’s private collec¬ 

tions No 16/14-2. 

3. S H Hodlvala, Studies in Parsi History, Bombay, 

1920,pp. (photographic reproduction); Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi The Parsee at the court of Akbar , Bombay 1903, pp 
91 f f . 

4. Junagadh , SC No 1201 Ex. 4/3 imahal Junagadh); His 

desscendents were confirmed in the grant by Emperor 
Aurangzeb, in 1097 AH/1684 Ibid, SC No 263 imahal 

J unagad h). 
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villages entirely to Shankar Bhat along with descendants in 


pargana Mangrole ( sarkar Soreth) 10 bighas of land to 

Chandu Sanghv i, a Jain in mawza Akbarpur {pargana Chawrasi ) ; 
100 bighas of land to two Farsi priests, Mulla Jamasp and 
Mulla H oshang of Navsari ( sarkar Surat) and IS bighas of 
1 and to Sukhdev Purohit for laying down a garden in the 
vicinity of Ahmadabad.* 

Tradition was kept up under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 

Shah Jahan granted one Naraindas Bhat 15 bighas of land 

(1634) by way of madad-i ma'sh in pargana Una (sarkar So- 
o 

reth)* Aurangzeb added 45 bighas of land (1670) together 
with a we 1 l to his possession in the same pargana.^ Bhan 
Singh, another Bhat, was granted maurza Tar i ( pargana Kuti- 
yana alias Muzaffarabad, sarkar Soreth) entirely and 3350 
bighas of 1 and in another village sometime during Shah 
Jahan’s reign. Qutubuddin Khan Khweshgi, faujdar of Soreth, 
during the opening years of Aurangzeb*s reign, resumed the 
grant. When the matter was brought to his notice, Emperor 

1. Ibid , SC No 995 Exs 11/1, 11/2; Bhanu Chand Charitra f 

pp 06-8; Muni Vidya Vijaya, Surishwar and Samrat f pp 
388-89; "A farman of emperor Jahangir in favor of two 

Parsees of the Dordi family of Naosari” J.B.B.fi A S; 
(1919-20), pp 419-20; NaqI chaknamah y PC No 245. The 

Jain was granted^ land for the purpose of building a 
temple, laying a garden and a memorial in honour of the 
deceased Jain Acharya Vijyaya Sena Suri. 

2. Junagadhy SC No 40 Ex 6/5 imahaJ Una). 

3. Jbid i SC No. 40 Ex. 6/4 imahal Una). 
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Aurangzeb ordered its restoration. 1 Bhaval and Raghunath, 
the Bhats acquired two villages and two mahals of orchard 
from Shah Jaban and confirmatory farman of Aurangzeb after 
they had been disturbed in their possession by the local 

p 

f&ujdar* Aurangzeb bestowed upon Narottamdas and other 

Bhats the villages of Sardari and Baori and 15 bighas of 

3 

land in 1697 by way of madad-i ma'sh grants. One Vasudev, a 

Brahman, was likewise granted 15 bighas of land by the same 
4 

emperor. 

The bulk of the madad-i ma 1 sh grants were conferred 
without imposing any condition in return.^ But some grants 
were conditional which though called madad-i ma 9 sh were, 


1. ibidy SC No 1009 imahal Kutiyana) ; The Emperor added 

yet another village, Choolyana, to his possession. 
Ibid, SC No 996A, Ex A/1 imahal kutiyana) 

2. Ibid , SC No 995 Exs 11/1, 11/2, 11/5, 15/1 imahal 

Kuti ya.na ). 

3. Ibid , SC No 992 imahal Mangrole). 

4. Ibid SC No 70 and 171, imahal Sutrapara); All these 

grantees are noticed in their possessions as late as 
1880-90. Also see please SH Hodivala, Studies in Farsi 
History , p 178. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p 311 & n 
55. 

5. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System p 311. 
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however, different from the ordinary 


grants. 


1 


Significant 


among these grants was the one held by a physician- The 

grant consisting of 100 bighas of land was conditional 
* mashraat* upon his service of treating the patients < Khid - 
mat-I mualja-i marizan). Then Emperor Aurangzeb also grant- 
ed village and hills of Pal itana to Satidas jeweller, a 
Jain, in his capacity as a leading member of the sawak 
(Jain) community with the provision that the grass and 
timber etc, which was found on the hills would ’belong to 
the sawak community and that ’whosoever’ would ’guard the 
hilLs and the temple ( devasthan ) should be entitled to the 
income of Pal i tana* . 

B- INA *M 

The ina 9 m grants appear to have been less numerous than 
the madad-i ma'sh and unlike the latter were generally held 


1. The qazis, muftis and the muhtasibs were ex-officio 

holders ofthese grants. But these lands were not 
counted as part of madad-i ma'sh, ina 9 m etc. which were 
granted free of obligation. Account ff. 174b read with 
96a; Jbid f ff 213a, 214a 338a read with, ff 96a, 97b. 

The official positions tended to be hereditary and 
therefore the lands too came to be held likewise. lbid> 
f f96a-100a. 

2. Ibid , f 97b; The physician could also be granted madad- 

i ma'sh lands free of condition in recognition of their 
service of treating "the poor and indignents". Hodiva- 
ia, Studies in Farsi Hi story , pp 167, 188; Likewise 

Khan Muhammad who was engaged in teaching in pargana 
JhavelJ Pattan was granted madad-i ma'sh lands. Account 
f 97b. 

3. MS Commissariat, Imperial Mughal far mans in Gujarat . 
plat© No XL 
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by Non-aius l ims. 1 Emperor Shah Jahan granted (1634) a piece 
of 4 shahi land measuring 15 higha in the vicinity of Delwara 

o 

{pargana Una, sarkar Soreth) to Naraindas, a Bhat. The 
Emperor also confirmed Bha.vanidas and Na.rottainda.s ( 16 38) in 
the ina'm possession of mawza Sarhari and Baori and 150 
bigha of land ( pargana Mangrole) which their deceased father 
had held on the basis of sanads issued earlier. Likewise 
the Emperor confirmed Shantidas, Rata.nji and Lakshrai Chand 
in the ina'm possession after the death of Vardhman and 
Panju who held it alongwith their sons since 1628.^ Similar- 


1* Of the known recipients of ina'm lands only five be¬ 
longed to Muslim community. Junagadh f SC No 105, Exs 
21,27 {mahal Su t rapara. > ; Ibid SC No 481 {mahal Una); 
Ibid, SC No 853 {mahal Kutiyana) ; Baroda, 65; Hakim 
Ruhulla Bharochi was given villages of Than, Sarvadi 
( pargana Oklesar) and Kukrawada (pargana Bharoch) by 
way of madad-I ma'sh after the physician had correct 1y 
diagnosed emperor Jahangir’s cause of illness and 

treated the empress Nur Jahan. The Empress granted 
these villages by a hukm , dt 22nd julus/1627 AD, of her 
own. Village of Chawaj was given as ina'm by the emper¬ 
or vide his farman dt. 24 Rabi, l, 1032 AH/1623AD. 

After the physician’s death in 1649-50 his sons were 
granted the three madad-i ma'sh villages by way of 
Ina'm vide Prince Murad’s hash-ul hukm . These documents 
are available with Sardar Saiyed Haider Inamdar of 
Bharoch. Copies of the same are there in Bharoch 
commission’s Report of 25 Aug 1805, District Record 
office, Bharoch. 

2. Junagadh , SC No 406 Ex 6/4 {mahal Una). 

3. lbid> SC No 992 {mahal Mangrole) Aurangzeb added 45 
bighas of chahi land alongwith a we 1 1 in 1670. Ibid SC 
No 406 Ex 6/5 {mahal Una). 

4. MS Commissariat, Imperial Mughal Farmans, Plate Nos 
VIII and Villa. 
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1y another Bhat- family held mawza Bhadora {pargana Kut i- 
yana) by way of ina’m from sometime before 1684, 1 The same 

emperor had also granted mawza Raiu l or i {pargana Pet Lad l to 

Barsa and Jat l an, Charans ori condition of keeping vigil etc 

o 

(b f shart-i muhafat-w khabardari-i rah-w da/* mutamarrI dan ) . 

Emperor Aurangzeb had ordered (1672-73) the "resumption 
of all grants held by Hindus"^, and thus, it is observed, 
’completely reversed Akbar’s policy'. 4 Following the order 
the above mentioned mawza Ratal ori granted by Shah Jahan was 

c 

resumed* But on the Charans* representation the grantee 
was allowed to retain the same. But the same emperor grant¬ 
ed mawza Rakhyal khurd (pargana haveli Ahmadabad) by way of 
tna'm to Naraindas.^ Likewise Bikhudas and Jagjiwandas were 
granted mawza Asja {pargana Mangrole ) sometime during 
Shujat Khan’s period of subedari (d.1701) confirmed in their 
possession in 1703 and are noticed in possession in 1729.® 


1 . Junagadh , SC No.894 imahaJ Kutiyana). 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, l,p 288. 

3. Ibid . 

4. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System p 311 and n 55. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi l , p. 288. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Haqiqat-i aimma pargana ha ve 1 i Ahtuadabad, op cit f 72. 

8. Junagadh SC No 286 Ex. ’A’ imahaJ Mangrole). 
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In 1704 the same emperor granted 200 bighas of 


chahi and 


barani land by way of ina’m to Mohanji and Raghunath. 1 Also 
the Kolia of Chunwal« Amar Singh Bhat of mawza Ropra (parga- 
na Idar) and Kanhaji Brahman of Mogdi i pargana Idar ) are 

noticed in their ina'm possession from Aurangzeb's times to 

2 

the reign of Muhammad Shah* Non-Muslims who had been grant¬ 
ed lands from Akbar to Aurangzeb in sarkar Soreth under 
whatever nomenclature and refered to in the present discus¬ 
sion, continued to hold the same as late as, if not later 
than, 1880-90. Aurangzeb*s above quoted order may, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as a* statement of policy 1 ^ which was 
hardly followed even by himself. 

There were other grants which, though not given any 
name, were however identical to the ones mentioned above. 
Emperor Akbar granted (1592) hills of Sldhanchal, Girnar, 
Taranga, Abu etc (subah Gujarat) to Hirvijya Suri, Acharya 


1. Ibid SC No 668 Ex 8/4. 

2. Yad-dasht dehat tappa Chunwal, arnla pargana Jhaiawar 

PC No R-1 ; Account, ff 170b, 171b. 

3. All the Junagadh Settled case files and documents stand 
testimony to this fact. 

4. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, p 311 & n SB. The only 
available instance of resumption of grant held by a 
Non-muslim is the one already mentioned. 
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of Jain Swetainber community. 1 ' The Eaiperor also granted 
(1&9S) 30 bighas of land and ’ an orchard to Som.ji, a Bhat in 

pargana haveli Junagadh {sarkar Soreth) . ^ Emperor Jahangir 
granted 15 bighas of land to the sons of Sukhmal Purohi t, 
Emperor Shah Jahan granted 39 bigha and 15 bisuas (1651) of 
land under cultivation to Raizada Gopaldas < pargana haveli 
Ahmad a. bad) . ^ The Emperor also bestowed 39 bighas of land and 
a well upon Bhakar and Mordas. ^ 

The nature of rights enjoyed by the grantees seems to 
have been qualified by the composition of the lands so 

granted. The grantee was not invested ’with any rights not 

R 

claimed previously by the state*. The state merely ’trans¬ 
ferred its rights over the revenues of the area thus alien- 


1. For the fascimile of the farman see Memorial of the 
firm of Sheth AnandjifKalyanji as the Representative of 
the Jain community in India in reference to their 
grievances about certain rights Re the Shatranjya 
Hills . The Times of India Press, Bombay, n.d.pp. 25-6. 

2. Junagadh SC No 263 (mahal Junagadh); Ibid . SC No 1201, 
Ex 4/3. 

3. Chakhamah, dt 22 safar, 1061 AH/1650, PC No 245. Since 

part of the grant originally demarcated, had been 

covered in habitations,the grantee was given the land 
at another place under Shah Jahan’s orders. 

4. PC Nos 86. 

5. Ibidy No 273; for similar grant by Aurangzeb Junagadh , 

SC No 893 Ex 1 ( maha / Kutyana) ; Ibid , SC Nos 838, 847 

Ex 2 ( maha1 

Kutiyana) . 


6. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System^ p.299. 
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ated in grants*. 1 The grants generally consisted of the 

2 

cultivable waste and the lands already under cultivation* 
The state was 'the proprietor of all the jungles, unre¬ 
claimed and unappropriated waste land’ whereas the appropri- 

3 

ated land 'was owned by certain categories of the r/aya*. 

The grantee enjoyed the right to develop the waste land 
on their own, or get it cultivated with the help of hired 
labour or the tenants. Such tenants would not be evicted so 
long as they paid the stipulated share regularly to the 
grantee*^ But the land developed by him would be retained by 
the grantee even after the grant was resumed. In the lands 
already under cultivation the rights of the grantee for the 
revenues and the * land owner ship rights' of the self-cultl- 


1. BR Grover," Elements of continuity and change...** p 14. 

2. Emperor Akbar had provided to give half of the area 

already cultivated and the other half in cultivable 
waste, called ufta-dab, hanjar-Lai q- i * t. { Ain, I p 

179). But the rule was not strictly adhared to. The 
general trend appears to have been to alienate the 
minimum of r e v enue- pay i ng ( /nazrc/a) lands .Junagadh, SC 
Nos. 79, 89,842, 894 imahal Una); PC NO. 284 /Bha/ 41g ; 

Junagadh, SC NO. 849, 894 Ex 3/3 (mahal Kut iyana) No 

273. - 

3. BR Grover, "Elements of continuity....", p 8. 

4. Tamassuk dt. 1082 fasli , Sardar Saiyed Haider's private 
collection. Unindexed; BR Grover. "Elements of continue, 
ity....*pl6. 

5. Mazx'uat wazifa mawza Khatwara. PC No 152; Tamassukh 
1082 fasli, op. cit; Khasra mazruat taraf Rajpur, 1149 
fasli PC No 163, see also PC No 93b; BR Grover "Ele¬ 
ments of Continuity," p 16. 
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1 

vating riaya co-existed. 

Secondly, the grantee's claim over the revenues vis a 

vis the state was also qualified by the nature of ablienatedx, 
area. In the first place, the cultivable waste { banJar- 1iaq- 
i zirat. or uf tadah- fa i q- i zirat.) is described as kharif az 
jama i.e excluded from the jama (not assessed for paying 
revenues) at the time of making grants. From the available 
evidence it appears further that the uftadah lands even 
after they had been reclaimed but continued to be held in 
grant, were not assessed for fixing the jama**' Un the other 
the mazrua portion of granted land stood already assessed. 
The individua1 -grant and grantee-wise jama was ascertained 


1. Khatabandl Palri Kochrab, pargana haveli Ahmadabad. PC 
NO 77; OR Grover "Elements of Cont1nuity.* pp 15-6; see 
also PC Nos 163 and 93b, op cit . 

2. The Ain specifies the 'jama alienated under suyurghal , 
obviously the revenue otherwise demanded by the state 
from the lands already under cultivation. 

The Mi rat specifies (a) Jama in dams (b) area of land 
(not covered by the jama and (c) the amount given in 
cash. ( Mi rat-i Ahmadi I pp 25-6>. The area, with no jama 
obviously is of the uftadah lands which remained unas¬ 
sessed. It goes without saying that the grantees did 
bring the uftadah lands under cultivation after the 
grant had been made. 


One Saiyed Tahir was granted 45 bighas - 15 

already under cultivation and 30 bighas out of 
lands - as madad-i-ma'sh sometime during Shah 
reign. The position in regard to jama in 1081 
1673 is stated as under : 


bighas 
uftadah 
J ahan ’ s 
fas 1 J/ 


30 bigha - dam nadarad 
15 bigha - 3150 dam 

Haqiqat madad - i-ma ' sh, ff 9a and 7b. RNo 22, Pune. 
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after the chak had been demarcated- The same was 


recorded 


alongwith the area of land, assessed revenue and the hasi / 
( baqaid-i ja.ma.-o hasil).^ Since the state is understood to 
have alienated its ’rights over the revenues', the question 
whether the state granted a specified jama or else the grant 
stood independent of the ( revisi.ble) amount of jama, may be 
answered with the information contained in the document 
entitled haqiqa t. - S madad- i ma'sh. 

The grantee’s claim over the grant seems to have been 
qualified by the amount of jama and the hasiJ of the granted 
land. Thus one Saiyed Saeed was granted 125 bighas and 14 
biswas of mazrua land sometime before 1071 AH/1660 AD. Its 
jama was worked out and it stood at 50,000 dams Conquent 
upon the upward revision (1081 fasli /1673 AD) the jama of 

the same land was fixed at 53027. The grantee paid Rs 56/- 

o 

against the difference (3027-dams) of the amounts of jama. 

To cite another representative example, a grantee was given 
mazrua lands which initially carried a jama of 71500 dams. 
Later the jama was revised and f ixed at 1,60,000 dams some- 

1. The Revenue Department maintained details of the alien¬ 

ated jama for the grantee, village, pargana , sarkar and 
then for the entire subah . Account, f 100a;. The docu¬ 
ment which carried grantee and village-wise details for 
each pargana was called haqiqat-i madad-i ma’sh. Ibid; 

One such document is available in the Pune collection. 
op ci t. 

2. Haqiqat-i madad-i ma f sh op cit f 223a- 
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time before 1673 AD, The grantee was allowed exemption 


lis-afa muaf shuda) from paying the revenues against the 
enhanced jama. ^ The state did not necesssarily realize the 
revenues against the difference, instead the area of land 

o 

corresponding to the difference {atazi bazyaft) in jama was 
r ea. 1 lzed . 

In some cases the difference in the amounts of basils 
originally granted and the increased one at later stage 

3 

could likewise be realized. 

But, then, all the grantees do not appear to have 
enjoyed rights which were qualified by specified jama and/or 
basil. Such grants were therefore described and held as 
bila-qaid-i dami-o basil . The principle of resumption ( baz 
yafti)uas not applicable to them and the grantees not re¬ 
quired to pay any amount of revenues to the state.^ Besides, 
the grantees who held villages ’entirely* idar-o bast) were 


1. Ibid f 219 a see also Ibid ff 167a-S9b. 

2. Ibid f 211a see also Ibid ff 115a-23b 

3. Thus a person was granted a piece of cultivated land 
the basil of which stood at Rs 394/4 annas . By the year 
1673 the basil figure rose to Rs 642/10 annas . The 
difference which being Rs 293/6 annas was realized by 
the state. Ibid f S6a see also Ibid ff 88a-92b 

4. Jbid f f 97a see also JbJd ff 06a-89b. It may however be 
pointed out that part of the possession could be re¬ 
sumed at the time of confirmation in the inheritted 
possessions. All the available instances pertaining to 
the ina'm lands record the grant under the expressions, 
bila qaid jama-o basil. Ibid f 15, 
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required to surrender a portion of revenues and therefore 
not allowed to enjoy the whole of revenues taken from the 
peasant ry, ^ 

The state maintained detailed account of the cropped 
area for both the crop seasons of the alienated lands pre¬ 
sumably to effect detailed assessment through its own reve- 

9 

nue machinery* Also the sac/arat maintained its mutasaddis 
to ensure that the mutasaddis of d i wan i would not levy taxes 

3 

exemption from which had been granted. Sometime the fauj- 
dars and the suh&dars resumed the grants which had to be 
restored after imperial intevention. 4 The grantees, by the 
closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign, had grown bold enough as 

they are reported to have defied the diwan's orders and did 

S 

not f produce their sanads for inspection”. 


1. Ibid . ff 23a-9b ; please also see yad-dasht-haqiqat-i 

paidaish pargana Dholqa sarkar Ahmadabad fas 1 -i 
kharlf.. 1130 fasli (PC Nos 14-17) which separately 
specifies 'Jama b mae bazyafti aimma* ( Ibid, 14b), 
collection from the d&hat-i-aimmadaran ( Ibid 15b) under 
mal-o jihat and then bazyaft iaimma waghaira under sair 
jihat ( Ibi.d f 16a). 

2. The mazruat documents cited in the preceding discussion 
stand testimony* 

3. Account ff.100 a 2* b 

4. Junagadh, SCNo 1009 (mahal Kutiyana); Ibid SC No 995 

Exs* 11/1 to 11/4, 15/1 imahai Kutiyana) 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi;I p 335. The diwan therefore appproached 
the emperor who issued a far man asking the grantees to 
produce their sanads^. Ibid. 
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In the year 1690 Emperor Aurangzeb Issued a farman 


declaring that thereafter " the lands of the grantees would 

be retained completely and fully, without loss or reduction 
by the heirs of' the deceased grantee generation after gener¬ 
ation".* Still the state maintained rules governing succes¬ 
sion. As per these rules the grantees 1 2 3 descendants were not 
necessarily allowed to in- herit the possessions entirely 
though it was not invariably the case. Whether these rules 
which stood unamended were actually enforced is not known. 
Aurangzeb*s order had however placed the grantees on equal 
foolings with the Primary zamindars. 

INDIGENOUS GRANTS 

Contemporary and near contemporary sources also refer 
to other revenue-grants which were known as pusaita, shasun, 

nakru, rawania, ranwatia, haria, hal ia, dharamdeva and 

3 

devas than. 


1. Emperor Aurangzeb 1 s far/wan cited in Irfan Habib, Agrar¬ 
ian System* p.306 & n36 

2. Account , ff, lOOb-lOla 

3. The terms stand for the grants which the Britisher 
categorised as ‘personal* { jat inam) and the 1 institu¬ 
tions*. Among the former were the haria (given to the 
family of a person who died fighting for the village); 
ranwatia (given to the ‘warriors* family who died in an 
attack on the enemy), and halia (tombstone field) given 
for support of a tomb in memory of some Charan, Bhat or 
Brahman who had killed himself in the interest of the 
village. The other category comprised the grants which 
were meant for the maintenance of temples (devasthan, 
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Granted by the native chiefs and the village 


eommuni- 


ties ‘according 1 to the ancient customs* to patronise fami¬ 
lies and persons of various description regarded ‘useful to 
the community.^ These custom-based grants were honoured by 
the Mughal administration also. However these grantees were 
generally meted out a differential treatment and their 
grants were not equated with the imperial grants discussed 
above. 


The pusaita lands were found almost in every part of 
the Subah. On the basis of their holders the contemporary 
documents categorise the pusaita into pusaita a pa and the 
pusaita na'pa * The two forms were meted out different 
treatments. 


...Continued... 

dharamdeva or dharamdan ) , mosques and tombs, The pusai¬ 
ta which were more common and identical to zamindar i 
lands, will be discussed below. It may be pointed out 
here that in Kaira region pusaita was known as nakru 
and in Idar it could be cal led shasun . In other parts 
haria , yachuk and nakru could be applied to the pusaita 
itself. Bombay Gout. Rev. Sel. XXXIX, New Series, p. 
23; The East India papers , 111. p. 708; Tarikh-i So- 

reth, ff. 205-8; Baden powell, Land System of British 
India', III, PP. 300-2. 

1. Rasmala , pp. 306, 321; Bombay Govt . Rev . Sel, XXXIX, 

New Series, p. 23; Baden Powell, Land System of British 
India f III. pp. 301-2. 


2 , 


These grants were neither recorded with nor counted as 
part of madad-i ma* sh etc. Also there were separate 
dastur-ul amals, as will be seen below, for the pusaita 
etc. 


3. Dastur-ul amal of Isa. Tar Khan’s period of sub&dari PC 
Nos. 45-6; Mazruat Docs, mawza Rakhyal buzurg PC No. 
114; Account f ff. 340, 350a. 
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The ftapa-pusai ta lands were held by the ahJ-J khidmat^ 

(the service rendering pepole) and the ones other than the 
serving pepole I siwai ahJ-i khidmat.)*^ Beside the artificers 
the other holders of the napa-pusaita are identified as the 

Jogis, Brahmans, Bhats, Charans, Kolia and the persons 

3 

attached to the mosques and tombs of saints. 

There were then the pusaita lands which, on the basis 
of its holders* caste, bore caste-appellations. Thus we come 
across pusaita-l Koliyan, pusaita-i zinnardaran and pusaita- 
i badfaroshan*^ Later on the British found the Gosains, 
Bairagis, Brahmans Bhats, Saiyeds, descendents of ’noble* 


1. Among the ah l - i khidmat are mentioned the pa^i (the 
tracker ) , qasi d (the village messenger)’ ha J a 1 k horisea.- 
vanqer) hajjam (the barber), bhagalia (?) and dehdan 
{?)Dastur-uJ amaI (Prince Aurangzeb). PC No. 49; also 
the references cited in the preceeding note. These 
serving people seem to have held these lands condition¬ 
al upon service and may not be regarded as revenue 
grantees. Later on the British also regarded them as 
"the inferior class of village servants" who were 
regarded as part and parcel of the village community. 
Bombay Govt* Rev* Sel; III. p. 649. The Account ( f * 302) 
describe them as iaxim-i abadani-i doh* 

2. Among the artificers are mentioned tai1or( Khabbat) 

carpenter, {jdarudqar ) i r on-m i th ( ahangar ) potter ( 
shoesrmaker ( mochi ) , rebar i ( ? ) and KalaJi?) Account ff 
339a, 340a ;Mazruat Docs, PC NOs. 99,114, 120, 125- 126, 

128, 146, 149, 164, THe present section held the lands 

obviously for the professional indispensib1e services 
rendered by them to the village community. 

3. Account^ ff.l82a, 302, 339a-40a; PC NOs 99,120 126, 

128, 146, 149-50, 164; dastur-uJ ama 1 (Ghairat Khan), PC 

Nos 47; J bid (Aurangzeb) , No. 51. 

4. Mazr ua t Doc 3 * P * C. Nos 94,98,9,146,159; A ccoun t f f . 

339a,340a 
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Hindu and Mus I i 1 m families in possession of the pusaita 
lands from earlier times. 1 As such these lands were held, 
among others, by the members belonging to high caste, the 
ones associated with the high caste people and the 

Kolis--the caste which was particularly singled out for its 

2 

refractory attitude. 

The apa pusaxta lands were held by the Kolis, Upadhyai, 

3 

Mehta, Brahmans, Bhats, Muslims and others. The basis of 
holding these lands is however not known. 

The devasthan lands were similarly spread over the 
villages. From the detailed statisca.1 account of the lands 
of villages of pargana Kadi \sarkar Ahmadabad) it would 
appear that 10S out of 282 villages had the devasthan lands 
area of which ranged between 1 and 25 bighas*^ 


1. Bombay Govt. Rev.Sel. Ill, p.649; Bombay Gazetteer 
lI,p.49. 

2. For the references about Kolis please see the discus¬ 
sion in the preceding pages. 

According to the Rasmala the influence of the Bhats and 
Charans was very powerful, (p 572.) They were closely 
connected with the Rajputs (ibid, p.558); They were in 
’some places cultivators, in other bankers, but their 
more legitimate occupations are those of acting as 
securities and recording the genealogies of their 
Rajpoot clients"•Person of Bhat and Charan was held 
* sacred 1 * . Ibid . 

3. PC Nos 146. 

4. Aocoun t , f f . 309a - 32a. 
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The pusaita grants were made by the Mughal s also. One 

Mahad.ji was granted 45 bighas ot land ( i»a^a Pastwara, 

par^ana Somnath Pat tan) by way of pusaita in 1629 AD to put 
a well into use for irrigation purposes. He was also granted 
exemption from paying irrigation cess (mehsul-i obah)under 
the same grant. 1 Two Cha.ra.n3, Lekha and Ra.na were granted 
<1668) 20 plots iqit.a's) of land from jwawjra Batwa ( pa/^ana 

Batwa) and 16 plots of land in snaw^a Badola < pargana Man- 
grole) by way of pus a i ta out o f k'ha 1 sa lands on condition of 

performing watch and ward {b'shart-i khidmat chowki-o pehra 

o 

dehat) . Similarly a son of the desai who had been murdered 

by a pat tel was granted 85 bigha of ohahi and ha rani lands 

3 

and a wel l by way of pusaita by emperor Aurangzeb. 

The holders of pusaita rights were not necessarily the 
cultivators themselves. Like the madad-i ma'sh lands the 
pusaita could be khudkasht as well as the one held and 
cultivated by the peasants.^ 

The pusaita lands could be subject to payment of a 
portion of revenues to the state and therefore the grantee 
didnot enjoy full exemption. During Isa Tar Khan* s period of 

1. SH Desais private collection NO 14/(1)2. 

2. Junagadh , ScNO 224 (mahal MangroJe) 

3. SH Desais private cot lection, -Nos. 14/1 (5) and 14/1 (6). 

4. PC Nos. 164b, 210-11. 
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sub&dari holders of the naps pusai t.a enjoyed complete exemp¬ 
tion from paying revenue to the state. 1 2 3 4 5 But prince Auranpeb 
demanded two third of revenues and eight annas per bigha on 
the napa pusaita of Brahmans and Bhats; entire revenue from 

the pusalta of village artisans and half of the revenues 

2 

from the ones of village-servants. Ghairat Kahn, prince 
Dara*s naib granted full "exempt ion to the ahi-i khidmat , 
demanded only two third of revenues from the artisans and 

the Bhats and Brahmans but they were allowed exemption from 

3 

paying 8 annas per bigha as demanded under Aurangzeb. The 
prince also demanded two third of revenues from the rest of 
the holders of napa pusalta. Ghairat khan fixed the state 
demand @ Rs. 1/4 annas per bigha. ^ 

The holders of apa-pusaita were to pay a third of the 
revenues of the reclaimed banjar and two third of the same 

of lands already under cultivation during both the crop 

5 

seasons under Isa Tarkhan. But prince Aurangzeb demanded 


1. PC Nos. 42a; The same position continued during the 

reign of Aurangzeb and later on in pargana Arharmatar 

and Kadi Account ff 182a,302a~b. 

2. PC No. 51. 

3. ibid. No. 47b. 

4. ibid . Nos. 47b, 51. 

5. ibid Nos. 41b, 45b, 46a. 
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entire revenues during the rabj crop season. 1 2 Ghairat Khan 
restored the status-quo ante. ^ The rates as enforced by 
Ghairat khan seem to have remained unchanged. 

In brief it may be seen that the Mughals not only 
continued the grants, extended due patronage to the regional 
customs by keeping up the old grants and making new grants 
in the local fashion. Regardless of their usefulness for the 
Mughal state, the grantees appear to be the persons having 
social roots which, apparently, forced the Mughals to renew 
the old grants and make fresh one, The Mughals however did 
not allow the grantees to acquire administrative hold over 
their possessions which continued to remain under direct 
hold of the state. Still the grantees grew bold enough to 
defy the state that had granted them the rights in the first 
place and had stood as protector thereof. 


1. Ibid No. 51. 

2. Jbid Nos. 47a-7b. In some par^anas the grantees were to 

pay @ 8 annas per high#, one m&hmudi per bigha y some¬ 
thing on bilmuqt e? basis or one to two mehmudis per 
bigha , Account ff. 182a, 302a, 339b-40a, 350a. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PRIMARY 2AMINDARS 
(1700-50) 

A definite change in the position of the Primary zamin¬ 
dars vis a vis the provincial authorities as also the peas¬ 
antry is discernable in the available sources. Under the 
prevailing situation the Primary zamindars endeavored to 
shake off the loosening grip of the administrative appara¬ 
tus, and extend and intensify their own hold over the 
sources of revenue. Simultaneously a section of them suf¬ 
fered setbacks and lost its position to other contestants. 
Besides, the prevailing situation also facilitated emergence 
of new rights identical to those of the Primary zamindars. 
Even though specific information casting light an the over¬ 
all impact of the emerging pattern of zaaiindar-peasantry 
relationship is hard to come by, some idea of the problem 
may be formed from the available evidence which, by and 
large, represents the imperial point of view. 

The author of the Mirat-i Ahmadi furnishes brief, 
though valuable information concerning the position of the 
bantha-daran (i.e. the Superior and the Primary zamindars) 
during the sixth decade of the eighteenth century. As noted 
in detaile in the preceding Chapters (II, IV), the Mirat 
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states that the bantha-daran had occupied iaipad portion of 
land which they had formerly surrendered to the state under 

pressure of arms, encroached upon the raiyati lands, the 
Nazim had to lead miLitary expeditions to collect peskkash , 
procure sureties and ensure remittance of revenues ima]-i 
wajsb) from the ban t.ha-daran who had made encroachmenta, 1 2 3 
Elsewhere the same work notes that the Nazim ‘visited every 
pargana' for effecting assessment which he did ‘according to 

o 

his own strength and exigency of situation’, As such pos¬ 
sessions of the bantha-daran and others could be assessed 
for revenue purposes and the remittance thereof could be 
enaured under the immediate pressure of arms and, apparent¬ 
ly, not through the routine administrative apparatus which 

3 

seems to have been rendered ineffective* The bantha-daran, 
if would appear, also seem to have acquired intermediary 
positions, for they are shown as undertaking responsibility 
for remitting I and- revenue ( ma l -i wajib). 

The observations of the Mirat as they come from and 
apparently for the sixth decade of the eighteenth century 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi I pp. 173-4, Hamilton Waiter op.cit. I,p 
609; Alexander Rogers, The Land Revenue of Bombay. 

* I ,London, 1890,p 14. 

2. Mlrat-i Ahmadi f Supplement p. 227. 

3. For similar observations, Rasmala p. 545, Bombay Govt. 
Revenue Records, 1821 II p 638; Bombay Gazetteer, IV, 
p 142 
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need to be examined closely for ascertaining the growth and 


dimensions of the reported recalcitrance and acts of wide¬ 
spread encroachments upon the state's share. Moreover, the 
ban tha-daran, it may be recal I ed\ consisted of the Superior 
as well as the Primary zamindars. 1t has, therefore, to be 
ascertained if the reported developments were related, 
exclusively, to the Superior zaminda.rs i.e a section of whom 
offered ' p&shkash' on its bar) tfra-possess i ons . Or else, the 
Primary zaraindars who were required to offer 'salami' had 
been able to rise in social status as denominated by the 
reported offering of p&shkash , instead of the salami . Before 
arriving at a safe conclusion it seems pertinent to examine 
the observations of the Mirat and other relevant points with 
the help of detailed evidence contained in the same work and 
other documentary evidence available for the period. 

The process of acquiring control over the taipad and, 
for that matter the non-zamindari lands, appears to have 
started on a noticeable scale as early as, if not earlier 
than, the period of sub&dari of Shahamat Khan (1713). Ac-. 
cording to a news report the Khan led military expedition 

for evicting the Kolis out of a number of villages of parga - 
- % 

1. Neither ail the Primary zamindars were the bantha-daran 
nor all of the latter were the Superior zamindars. 
(Chapter II and V above). The Mirat, here, does not 
take note of the Primary zamindars who did not enjoy 
their rights in the form of bantha* 
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na Baroda which they had forcibly occupied.^ Later, Daood 

Khan Pannl <1713-15) took steps against the Koli (girasias) 
of the same pargana and in the adjoining Mahiwara region for 
ensuring their ouster from the villages which they had 

2 

occupied by force. Another document specifies a number of 
villages in pargana Viramgaon which the girasias had occu¬ 
pied during Daood Khan's period of subedari and later re- 
fused to pay revenues on their new acquisitions. Similarly 
Sora j i and Anandji, girasias of mawza Delo1 i ( pargana Kadi) 
had, sometime before the suhedari of Mubariz-ul mu 1k (1724- 
30) occupied 350 bighas out of 967 bigha and 10 biswas of 
talpad land of the same village.^ In such and similar in¬ 
stances the girasias are noticed in possession of a part of 
the ralyati lands which for reasons not known, was not 
encroached upon entirely.^ From 1727 onward the girasias are 
increasingly noticed in possession of entire villages which 

1. Akhbarat , dt 15th Shawwai, 4th RY, Farrukh Siyar, No 
1442 < new ) . 

2. Ibid , 5th and 23rd Shawwai, 3rd RY Farrukh Siyar, No. 

2312, 2350. 

3. Yad-dasht dehat tappa Choonwal, ami a pargana Jhalawar, 
PC No K~l. 

4. Ibid; Kadi, R. No 61 Pune read with Account f 319 a. 

5. For the area occupied by the girasias (girasia mut.as- 

sarrif or dar tasarruf-i girasia) Mazruat mawza (so 

and so) waghaira amla pargana (such and such) Sarkar 
Ahmadabad, babat fasl-i kharif , 1130 fasli and 1133 

fasli R No 37 Pune. 
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1 


otherwise contained ta/pad or simply raiyai i lands. 

The Primary ^amindara and others seem to have found 
the prevailing atmosphere increasingly congenial to go their 
own way and make acquisitions. According to the Nirat-i 
Ahmadi ’some of the Rajputs and Rolls and others, in course 
of time, had acquired a little strength, raised disturbances 
in the raiyati villages, far and near, lifting cattle and 
killing the cultivators. The peasants of those places were 
thus compelled to gratify them by giving them, in some 
places, a fixed amount of money every year, or one or two 
cultivable fields. This exaction is known as giras and woi 
(or uda1 >. This custom has become well established in this 

region and owing to the weakness of the Governors has become 

universal (lit 'reached perfection*). There is hardly a. 

place in the par ganas where a group of Rajputs, Kol is and 
Musa 1 mans have not got their makan or giras and u/ol n . It 

adds that * now owing to the absence of (imperial ) control" 
these people "have settled in certain places and are seizing 
(not only) the whole of the ta1 pad or the part under the 
government but in addition many (other) villages to meet 


1. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Kadi, Sarkar Ahmada.bad, R No 
61; ibid , parganas Bheel, Baroda, Idar, Viramgaon, 
Mhorasa, Mekhrej and Piplod, R No 64. 
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their (claim of ) giras* . 1 

What emerges from the long statement cited above is 

that the Rajputs and Kolis (i.e the established land holders 
of long standing) were joined in also by others in their all 

out attempt to make acquisitions by capitalizing the pre¬ 
vailing situation; that the acquisitions were made not only 
at the cost of the state but also the riaya, that stood 
unprotected^ was likewise bullied down for making conces¬ 
sions to the encroachers; that such exactions, more inter¬ 
estingly, were also known as giras i.e an extension of the 

legally established right of the zamindars under the same 

o 

nomenclature. 

Further information is not available in the contempo¬ 
rary records but works of later date cast some light on the 
form of rights which emerged during the period. 

The officials of the East India Company noticed many 
such rights which emerged during the eighteenth century and 
found their way into the nineteenth. Thus, in addition to 
the * legitimate’ giras claims, the British came across the 
giras which "meant a sum paid to powerful neighbour for 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi I pp. 173-4, see also Ibid , Ssupplement 

pp 228^9. 

2. Vide Chapter V above. Irfan Habib {Agrarian System , pp 

142-3, 147) discusses only the emerging form of giras 

and does not pay attention to its legal form. Please 
see detailed references in the following discussion. 
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to an unruly village as the 


protection and assistance” or * 
price of forebearance" and "to please dangerous neighbourers 

( Ka tha 1 i giras) It could also be termed abasia which meant 

2 

f land acquired either by usurpation or encroachment 1 ’ . There 
was then the tora (also called toda) giras which was a 

'blackmail imposed in cash' to 'gratify the avarice of the 
3 

strong' one* The giras, in whatever form was the 
which once established "never becomes defunct”/ As 
the zatnindari rights were created and sought to be extended 
through fair and foul means. 


claim 

such 


1* , Bombay Gazet. teer (Kaira) pp. 82-3 

2. Ibid pp. 83, 91; Selections from the Records of the 

Baroda Government No ll vol II, {giras), pp 590, 1122; 

For the difference drawn between the giras as an exac¬ 
tion and giras as a legal claim, liemorandum submitted 
to the Bombay Government Ibid , pp 1171-77. 

3. Treaties, VI, p. 305; Hamilton Walter, op ci t I p 607. 

4. Hamilton Walter, op. ait, I p 608. There were then the 

rights called ugaria, k'othali, Ka pa l , ' pagia*, 'baria*, 

Kolapi which also were in the nature of black mail. 
Bombay Gazetteer (Kaira) pp 82, 93,315. ibid II pp 

495-6 An interesting instance as to how the giras 
claims originated is related in the Bombay Revenue 
Selection, (p 725). A girasia woman, while at the 
village of Dungri, was delivered of a son, and on the 
occasion received a little dry ginger, and molasses 
from the headman of the village. When the child grew 
up, he claimed this grant as a right and after some 
dispute, it was settled that, in its stead, he should 
receive a yearly allowance of Rupee one and eight 
annas; For a detailed view of the giras in its various 
legal and blackmail form, Lallubhai Pranval1abhdas 
Parikh (ed.) Hand book of giras; (Being a compilation 
of Decrees & c on questions regarding giras, wanta and 
the guaranteed rights) pp 7, 10,25,35,61,82 Selections 

From the Records of the Baroda Government, No 11, Vol 
II,' {Giras), pp 588-655, 853-901, 1121-27. 
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But it does not mean that all the Primary zamindara 


were invariably the gainers in the game. The stronger zamin- 
dars captured lands of the i 

As a result there emerged the * moo 1 - g i ras i as* i.e. 

originally the girasias who had come to terms with the 
stronger ones who had established over them and by surren¬ 
dering a portion of their lands to them, had retained the 

o 

remainder as 'giras* Thus the insecurity prevailed for both 

the raiyat as well as the zamindars. The prevailing insecure 

state of affair, apparently, might have obliged, rather 

forced, the zamindars and the raiyat to ensure their safety 

3 

in their own right. 

The Primary zamindars also sought to acquire additional 
rights. They contracted ijarah rights and making use of the 


1, Treaties VI pp* 9-10; RasmaJa p 567; Bombay Gazetteer 

IV pp 147, 150; Ibid VIM, pp 115-16; East India Papers 

p 720;For a generalised view to the same effect; S 
Nurul Hasan, Zamindars Under The Mughal s” , p 28. 

2, Treaties VI, p.4; Ibid, VII p 9. The girasias surren¬ 

dered the major part of their share in perpetuity 
(aghat) or for a. fixed number of years { savad) RasmaJa f 
p 567; Bombay Gazetteer, IV, pp 147-50. 

3, In the year 1804 it was noticed that "every gracia 

village is in itself a fortification and every village 
is surrounded by a mud wall, many of these having in 

*the centre a high stone tower to guard against the 
attack of their nelghbourers". Report from Mr HW Diggle 
to Liet Col A Walker, Resident at Baroda, 10 May 1804"; 
Selection From Bombay Government No XXXIX Appendix, pp 
30-34. Please see also Hamilton Walter, op c i t, I p 
652; Bombay Gazetteer, IV, p 104, RD Chowksey op cit, p 
14. 
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state's declining power to collect revenues, 


continued to 


retain the position. Thus, the administration could not 
ensure their eviction and, helplessly, accepted them in the 
new role which the prevailing situation had facilitated them 
to acquire. According to a parwana <1747) then Nazim assured 
Rabhji and other Kolis (i.e. ^iras/as) of village Kasandra 
that the revenue of the village would be demanded from them 
only and that the riaya would not be troubled for making 
direct payment on any account.* Apparently the girasias had 

'Jt 

stepped in as intermediaries." - Some girasias of a number of 
villages < pangana Piplod) seem to have stepped into the 
shoes of the muqaddams sometime between 1723 and 1726. The 
available tamassuks for the year 1723-24 (kharif 1131 fasti) 
mention the muqaddams as undertaking responsibility for the 
collection and remittance of the assessed revenues for the 
villages, 11 in number. But three years later {Kharif 1134 
fasti/ 1726-27) the ^irasi-as are shown as undertaking the 


1. NaqI parwana bandhart; dt. 17 Rabl II, 29 R.Y. Muhammad 
Shah PC No 79E. 

2. The riaya seems to have been.forced into the arm of the 
girasias by the oppressive acts of the administration 
and the plundering raids of the neighbouring villagers. 
For details please see the following discussion. For a 
reverse position i.e. intermediary zamladars depressing 
the status of Primary zamindars, S Nurul Hasan, *Za«in- 
dars under the Mughais", pp 28-9. 




responsibi1ity in seven of the 11 villages. 


1 


UoyeasiBg hold of the Primary zaiuindar on the village 

is further suggested by another piece of information coming 
for the year 17 43-4. The girasia of ivawza Borvi ( pargana 
Bheel ) which contained 2S50 and 350 bigbas of talpad and 
bantha lands respectiveLy, was assessed at Rs. 701/- for the 

rabi and kharif crop seasons of the year 115 1 fas II* The 

assessed amount is reflected as bilmuqtt =» yekraqmi sa I - i 
tamam (single amount fixed in lump sum for the whole year) 

together for the bantha and the talpad without reflecting 

2 

the cropped area and the holders of land. It goes to sug¬ 
gest that the distinction between maI-1 wajib (talpad) and 

salami ( bantha) had been done away with, details of assess¬ 
ment were not taken into account and the girasia was regard - 

3 

ed as assessment unit.' There is also evidence to show that 
the girasias who, at one or the other stage, had acquired 


1. Tamassukat for the fasli years 1131 and 1134 ( fasl-i 

Kharif) for dehat -i pargana Piplod. R No 27, Pune. 
Particularly see the tamassuks for the villages of 
Bhalona, Seho1 i, Ondni, Baori, Jalondra, Rukhal and 
Kesarpur for which the girasias furnished undertaking. 
For the rest of villages i.e. Santri, Ankobhlo, Baroda 
and Hanjak the muqaddams furnished undertaking for both 
the years. 

2. Yad-dasht khasra mazruat mawza Borvi, ami a pargana 

Bheel, Sarkar Ahmadabad, fasl-i kharif-o Rabi, 1151 
fasli, R No 32 read with Account, f 176 a. 

3. Also see th similar documents for the villages of 

Barej , Patri Kochrab, Pa lordra, Bhudah and Santej, 
pargana haveli Ahmadabad for the years 1152, 1155 and 

1156 fasli , R No 35 read with Account ff 414a-15b. 
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the position for paying revenues on lump sum basis later 
(1729-30) refused to pay it at all. 1 But it must not be 
taken to imply that the girasias had acquired hold over the 
entire talpad, for that matter the raiyati tracts of lands 
and done away with the distinction between them and the 
bantha possessions which, the evidence suggests survived 
even after the extinction of the Mughal rule from the 
Subah . ^ 

It has been discussed in the preceding Chapter that the 
imperial administration had endeavoured to correlate its 
claim {salami) on the Primary zamindars with their actual 
paying capacity by treating the individual peasant and his 
holding as assessment unit and by regulating the process of 
assessment through the routine revenue administrat.i ve ma¬ 
chinery. But during the period under review the whole system 
seems to have undergone a vital change. 


1. Mazruat mawza Maheem, pargana haveli Ahmadabad, fasl-i 
kharif-o rabi 1127 fas Ii read with Yad-dasht-khichrS-o 
bewra dehat pargana haveli Ahmadabad, 1160 fasli R No 
43. Pune. 

2. Documents entitled Khasra mazruat for various villages 

of pargana haveli, Ahmadabad for the fasli years 1117- 
21, 1126-31, 1134-46, 1148-71 R Nos 21 and 27 Pune; 

please see also similar documents PC Nos 110-14, 116- 

* 21, 122-8 129-30, 141-51, 153-57, 158-59; Jamabandi of 

the villages of Kondram, Indrana and Varsada: Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of Baroda Government , Baroda 
1915, pp 21-3;. Selection from the Records of Baroda 
Government , No II Vol. II {giras), pp 588-90; Mr. 
William, Bombay Govt . Litho Papers, 149, 9; Hamilton 

Walter, op cit l pp 610-12. 
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The expeditionary forces 1 ed by the gradual ly 

came to replace the routine administrative machinery for 
assessing ma J - i wajib, including salami* In this regard 
observations of the Mirat for the sixth decade of the cen¬ 
tury have already been noticed. From a closer view of the 
available evidence it would appear that the aforesaid devel¬ 
opment had acquired momentum as early as, if not earlie than 
the third decade of the century. Though the military expedi¬ 
tions were led even during the seventeenth century but for a 
different purpose. 1 From the year 1711-12 the military 
expeditions came to be led for collecting p&shkash on a 
wider scale. Later from the year 1720-21 these expeditions 
seem to have been led regularly, the choice of time and area 
being determined mainly by the extent and magnitude of 
Maratha presence and internal politics of the Mughal nobili- 


1. The expeditions were led for making administrative 

arrangements, procuring mucbalkas and band bar is from 
leading recalcitrant, ensuring remittance of peshkash 
from the noted recalcitrants and re-enforcing local 
administration where and when needed. These expeditions 
were generally preventive and sometime punitive in 

approach. Account; ff 15a, 16a; Mirat-i Ahmadi; I pp 

168-9, 177, 188, 192, 210, 290-1, 303, 324-5, 330, 334. 

2. Ibid, II pp. 10-1, 32-40, 41, 43, 45 54-5, Mukhtasar 

Tarikh-i Gujarat f 58; Wi1berforce, History of Kathia- 
wad , p. 132. 
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ty. 1 If we go by the observations of the Mi rat, it would 
appear that from the same year the expeditionary forces came 
to be led for "making assessment", "assessing parganas* in 
addition to taking bonds ( muctha i kas ) , 'establishment of 
order* grasping pashkash and procuring sureties. As such 
the expeditionary forces stepped into the shoes of the 
assessment-machinery. It would also appear that the hurried¬ 
ly passing armies required to cover entire subah might not 
have been able to effect detailed assessment the way it was 
done during the preceding days by the routine administrative 
machinery. 

Other set of evidence also suggests that the details of 
assessment were generally ignored. It has been mentioned 
above that the state could demand a single amount in lump 
sum for the whole year from the girasias without any refer¬ 
ence to the area actually cropped and the individual hold¬ 
ings. The available mazruat documents for a number of vil¬ 
lages of the parganas of Bheel, (1723-24), Kadi (1725-26) 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 10, 32, 37, 40-1, 44-6, 51, 55, 

57, 82, 87-8, 92-3, 97, 99, 105, 265-6; For the 

presence of recalcitrants, B.N. Reu, "Some imperial 
farmans addressed to the Rulers of Jodhpur," Proc JHC p 
353; For the Marathas affecting the leading of expedi¬ 
tions. HI rat-2 Ahmadi I f pp 91-4, 102, 132, 183, 275, 

297, 387-90; Rasmal a, p 360. 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi I l pp. 43, 46 50, 55, 57, 82, 92, 167, 

243-4, 257-8, Mukhtarar Tartkh-i Gujarat . ff 87-9 
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and Petlad {1727-6) do not carry cul tivator-pl ot-crop wise 


details iar the bantha portion as was usually dune earlier. 

Instead, the entire area with no other details is shown 
against the girasia himself. 1 Then, the documents recording 
actual collection of salami reflect a lump sum ( bilmuqte ) 

amount for the entire year for both the crop seasons togeth- 
2 

er. It would therefore, appear that the Primary zamindars, 
in such instances replaced the individual peasants and his 
holding and acquired the position of, and themselves emerged 

as, the assessment unit. Obviously, the zamindars were left 

3 

free to settle details with the peasantiy. As such the 


1* Please see documents entitled Yad-dasht muzruat mawza 
(so and so), ami a pargana {such and such). fasl-i 
kharif for the fasli years 1131, 1133 & 1135. R No 37 

Pune. However in certain villages of pargana bav&li 
Ahmadabad, the salami continued to be assessed on the 
basis of area actually cropped by individual peasant. 
Mazruat mawza Balad and Odhab, fasl-i Khar if, (1150 
fasli ), and Faizabad <kharif 1145 fasli) R No 21 Pune. 

2. The very title of the documents Tumar Taskhis mawza 
Harkhij waghaira amia pargana Jamusar babat-fasl-i 
kharif-o rabi, sichqan II 1127 fasli, hama jeht sal-i 
tamam bi1muqta (R No 37, Pune) is suggestive. Also see, 
yad-dasht-paidaish pargana Dholqa, Sarkar Ahmadabad, 
fasl-i kharif 1129 fasli (R No 29 Pune) which records 
the amount as under: bantha salami Rs 5525/- bilmuqte 
sal-i tama/77. 

3. Later, the British noticed that the bantha lands of the 
gi^asias were subject to the payment of somekind of 
quit-rent which was a fixed amount. Moreover, according 
to them, state did not enjoy any right to interfere 
into the affairs of the bantha . Apparently, the British 
who came across the position that emerged during the 
days of decline of Mughal rule, erroneously considered 
it as the practice introduced and kept up by the Mugh- 
a.ls during the hey day of the empire. Bombay Gazetteer, 

I I (Surat, Baroda ) pp 387, 482, 495-6, Ibid (Kaira) pp 
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state's policy of reaching the peasantry directly was 


r e- 


V«r s ed by the Primary za.minda.rs along with the other zarai ri¬ 
ders as discussed in the preceding Chapters. Another set of 
evidence indicating a fall in the power of administration to 
force the Primary zamindars for paying the saiami and the 
latter's increasing power to resist the payment, is also 
available* Girasia of village Kota ( have!i Ahmada- 
ba.d> paid the salami the volume of which went on declining. 
Thus during the year 1719-20 the salami amounted to Rs. 

641/- which figure fel l to Rs 500 and annas 6 in 1720-21. 
During the following ten years, the gi rasia pa Id nothing. * 
Likewise the Primary zaminrfar of village Kasandra of the 

same pargana paid Rs 261/- and 231/- during 1719-20 and 

1721-22 respectively by way of ban tha-sa1 ami. During the 
years 1722-23 to 1731-32 no amount by way of the bantha 
salami from the village could be collected. Similarly,the 
amount of salami collected from the entire pargana Dholga in 
the year 1720-21 stood at Rs 10122/- but the following year 

. . .Centinued... 

81, 88; Ragers op cit I, pp 3-4; Treaties, III, p 119; 

Ibid . IV p 213; East India Papers, 111 pp 720n. Lallub- 
hai Pranval1abhdas ParIkh, Handbook of Giras f pp 61, 

82. 

1. Ma waznah - i dehsaJa f dehat pargana haveli Ahmadaba.d, 
R. No.26,Pune. 

2. ibid. 
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it dwindled to Rs 4585/- only. 1 As compared to 1714-5 entire 

receipts from pargana hau&Ji Ahmadabad dwindled ta Si <35 
percent in 1751-52 . ^ In 1750-51 total revenue receipts, 
including salami from the entire subah under the Nazim' a 

control amounted to Rs. 400,000/- only. 3 The dwindling 
volume of income clearly speaks of the declining power of 
the administration. 

The sha.rp and well evident fall in the revenue receipts 
inclusive of the sa/a/»j may not be explained away by refer¬ 
ring to the territorial losses to the Ma.ra.thas because the 
volume of revenue-re turns dwindled in the areas which were 
under the direct control of the Nazims. Moreover, fertility 


1. Yadasht - paidaish pargana Dholqa, sarkar , Ahmadabad, 

fasl~i kharif 1128 fasJif f 4-17 ;lbid <1130 fasli) ff 
8-14 PC. It is worth mentioning that the Account 
mentions 96 out of 244 villages of pargana Bhil, and 
Chunwal (Viramgaon) with no hasi1 figure {hasil nada- 

rad) for the year 1725-26. Each of these villages con¬ 
tained zainindar i lands. But on the other hand each of 
the village which was entirely raiyati has been fur¬ 
nished with the hasil figures. Account ff 167b-69a 
175b-81b, 236b-37b , 244a. 

2. Taqs&^m Mawaz iat-nsaha 1 pargana haveli Ahmadabad dated 
1161 fasli, R No 42. Pune. The document specifies 
income from each village for the years 1122 fasli 
(1714/15 AD) and 1160 fasli <1751-52 AD). For calculat¬ 
ing percentage we have taken into account only such 
villages as were held by the Mughal Subedar at the 
exclusion of the ones held by the Marathas. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi 11, pp 396^7. It may be seen that the 
total revenue returns of the subah (excluding sarkar 
Surat) amounted Rs. 1,20,000,00 in a perfect ( kami1 ) 
year and Rs 77,000,00 in a normal year during the 
heyday of Mughal rule. Account f 14a 
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of the soil too does not seem to have eroded. * Therefore the 
causes of fall in the volume of revenues have to be found 
out somewhere else. 

The necessity of leading expeditions for revenue pur¬ 
poses might have arisen out of the emerging ineffectiveness 
of the normal machinery of administration in its dealing 
with the zamindars effectively and failure to ensure remit- 

o 

tance of revenue through the regular process. 

Then the military establishment and expeditionary 
forces which once acted as a watchdog to ensure smooth flow 
of revenues, themselves acquired the form of assessment and 
collection making machine thus making the collection depend¬ 
ent upon leading of expeditions. The military expeditions, 
as pointed out above, were not and could not be led regular¬ 
ly. Moreover, the armed resistance put up by the zamindars 


1. Mirat~i Ahmadi II p 316. But then the movement of 
armies, particularly of the warning ones, might have 
done damage to the standing crops. lbid y II p 145. 

2. Increasing and increased recalcitrance necessitated 

increase in military strength. But the available income 
was found insufficient for the purpose. \Mirat-i Ahmadi 
pp 306, 360-1 Ibid II pp 9, 57, 245-46, 316, 396). 

Increasing necessity of additional forces followed by 
paucity of funds led to further decline in their 
strength and failure against the rebe Is. { J bid I pp 
307, 345, Ibid II pp 133, 163-65, 172-4, 245-49, 256- 
57, 351. Please see particularly Anonymous, Apparao 

Bholanath col lection MS No 245 Pt.II, f 4 where it 
states that under Mubariz-ul-Hulk the faujdars had 
assumed the charge but had no power to come out of the 
fortresses and effect assessment. The faujdars taqat-i 
sinazori-i tashkhis nadashte, b* dushwar chahar diwari-i 
qila ra nigahdashte . 
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as will be seen below, further hindered the movement of the 

forces rendering the task of assessment and collection all 
the more difficult. 

Though the incidents of armed resistance were not 
wholly wanting during the preceding days, from 1725-6 and 
particular 1 y from 1731-32 such incidents seem to have become 
common, indicating the zamindar^ a increasing strength and 
determination to evade payments or, at least, bargain the 
amount.^ It is worth mentioning that the girasias among 
other, put up armed resistance even in the villages of 

pargana hav&ii Ahmadabad, seat of power and successfully 

2 

evaded payments of revenue for many years. Leading nobles 
of the region like Safda.r Khan Babi and Jawanmard Khan Babi 

found it difficul t to effect assessment and col lection in 

3 

south Gujarat and, therefore, withdrew from the field. 


1* Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 133, 144-5, 163-5, 186, 212, 244, 

246-8, 257-60, 265-6, 297, 301, 307-12, 319, 323; 

Rasmala pp 393-4.Nizam-u1 mulk Asaf Jah iSubedar) would 
not like to retain Viramgaon in his conditional jagir 
(1723-24) as it was noted for its recalcitrance which 
was on the increase. Ibid 1 I p 48. 

2. Majmua-i Qawanin MS No 297, ff 19-20, Ruqqat-i Harkaran 
pt I 1 MS No 249, ff 35-6; Miral-i Ahmadi II pp 262,307- 
12 . 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, l I , pp 107,186,245-6 Mukhtasar Tarikh-i 
Gujarat, f 83 
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Under the prevailing circumstances, the Nazim whenever 
strong assessed with heavy hand* but at times had to be 

contented with "more or less" because of the exigency of 

2 

situation < b * mu taquza-i halat-i waqt) * It would therefore 
appear that the irregularly collected amount was fixed more 
by the zamindar's power to resist at the moment rather than 
by his ability to pay* Since the Nazim* s power to exert 
pressure was conditioned by a number of adverse factors, he 
could extort less and less. 

A significant change in the position of Primary zamin- 
dars is discernable from the nomenclature used to denominate 
the offering made by them* Thus one Subhag Singh, girasia of 
mawza Leth ( pargana Piplod) and Rambhai, muqaddam of the 
village undertook responsibility of paying salami and mal~i 
wajib respectively in 1723-24. In 1726-27, the girasia is 


1. Mirat-i Abmadi l pp 454-5, Ibid II p 244* 

2. Ibid l I pp 258-9, 397-8; Jbid 9 Supplement p 258 

3. Ibid II pp 37, 258-9, 275-6 Rogers, op cit I pp. 63, 

82; Rasmala pp 394-5* The impact of strength under 
Nazim's command and of the severe action taken may, to 
a great extent be gauged from the incident of Dabhali* 
As a result of the Nazim's severe action "the zamindars 
and malguzars of the nearby places came on their own 
accord" and since he was powerful enough he "managed 
the Kolis as he wished"* Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 43-4; For 
the impact of weakness, Ibid II pp 143-4, 162-4 as also 

Ibid I p 174 Ibid II pp 133, 164, 247, 305, 351, 353. 
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shown to have paid the ma 1 - i wajib also. ^ In the year 17 34- 
35 the girasi a * s offering i s specified as pashkas-h** Une 

Ajba Singh who had offered Rs. 567/- by way of sa/a/ffi in 
1719, later (1727) is shown to have paid Rs 501/- by way of 

peshkash to the expeditionary forces. From the year 1731 
instances of girasias making offerings as peshkash instead 
of salami appear more frequently and seem to have become 
quite common.^ Then some other girasias paid khichri (which 
otherwise was levied from the raiyati tracts of 1 ands 

instead of ma J - 2 wajib and peshkash in lieu of saiami.^ 
Still others paid a single amount (yek raqmi)on lump sum 
( bi Imuqt.e ) for the whole year ( sa J - t.amam ) . Such an offering 
is not placed under any of the routine head of account. Thus 


1. Tamassukat for the fasli years 1131 and 1134 fasli for 
dehat-i pargana Piplod, Sarkar Ahmadabad R No 59, Pune. 

2. Fa 4 5 6 * * 9 il zamini for the year 1142 fasii, dehat pargana 
Piplod sarkar Ahmadabad R No 51. 

3. Yad-dasht paidalsh dehat-i pargana Jhalawar (Vira.mgaon) 
for fasli years 1127 and 1135, R No 70 Pune. 

4. Yad-dasht--peshkash-o khichri waghaira subah Gujarat, R 
No 63. Pune. The document notes the peshkash exacted 
from the girasia separately from the one paid by the 
zamindars of pargana Jamusar and Kaparbanj. 

5. For details please see discussion in following pages 

6. Yad-dash t-Khasra flazru&t tiawza Borvi op ci t Tumar 

Tashkhis mawza Harkej op cit . Yad dasht-Khasra mazruat 

mawza amia pargana Mamurabad fas /- i-Kabi-o-Kharif 1151 
fasli f R No 32 Pune. Also the similar documents for the 

villages Akhrol, Ok 1 a and Uledra (pargana Munda), 
Sarkar Ahmadabad? Haqiqat-i nazar-i peshkash zamindaran 
waghaira subah Gujarat taraf Mahi Kantha, RNo 28, Pune. 
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the distinction between j»ai- i wajib^ kh ichri, salami and 
peshkash was getting blurred. 1 The social distinction as 
denominated by the nomenclature that used to denote the 
payments was likewise changing. For all practical purposes a 
section of the Primary zamindars came to enjoy a Superior 
zamindar- I ike position, simultanously holding the intermedi¬ 
ary position and enjoying rights of the Primary zaiaindars. 


The 

preceeding 

discussion indicates 

tha t 

the 

s ta te 

apparatus 

gradua1ly 

ceased to act as a 

power 

that 

once 

regu1ated 

the affairs 

concerning the revenue by 

keeping a 


check on the zamindar peasantry relationship. The adminis¬ 
tration seems to have failed to check the Primary zamindars, 
like the Superior zamindar s from extending their territorial 
sway and hold over the sources of revenue. The administra- 


1. From the observations of the works of later date it 
would appear that the position of banthadars with in the 
bantha possessions and vis avis the talpad had under¬ 
gone a drastic change. The gi rasias, according to these 
works, claimed in many places proprietory rights over 
their bantha possession and over the entire villages 
which contained their giras rights. Secondly, the once 
duly assessed salami acquired the position of quit 
rent 1 , a nominal fixed rental ( udhad Vanta); thirdly, 
the banthadar claimed and asserted full autonomy within 
the bantha possessions; Fourthly some of them claimed 
that their bantha possession were exempt (literally 
relief, rahat) from paying any ’rental*, so they called 
it rahat wanta. Finally there were the girasias who had 
acquired ugaria tvan ta i.e share exacted in return for 
succor ( ugaru) given to the weaker against the stronger 
ones. Bombay Govt . Selections , New Series, 23; India 
Litho Papers III p 708, Bombay Gazetteer, II pp 495-6; 
ibid VIII pp 315-9; Ibid (Kaira), pp 81-3. 
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lion, it would appear, compromised its position by accepting 

tbs fa* t-AGa&mpI4 without making a concerted effort to put 
the affairs back in order.^ However, some pieces of avail¬ 
able information appear to be worth considering. 

The Khasra documents mention the girasias enjoying 
revenue free lands at least from the year 1738. Thus a 
girasia is reflected as holding 37 bighas of cultivated land 
by way of napa (free of obligation) in mawza Ba1 ad {pargana 
hav&li Ahmadabad ) during the year (1149 fasli) 1741-42.'- In 
village Odhab of the same pargana a girasia is shown as 
holding 18 bighas of cultivated area under the title of 
pusaita i.e grant conditional upon village service. In 
mawza Mahej {pargana hav&Ii Ahmadabad)) 14 bighas and. 15 
biswas of land is reflected as b&ntha-raiyati' during the 
kharif season of the year 1146 faslii 1738).^ The land shown 


1. It has been observed in the Introduction and Chapter II 
that the state assigned the executive as we 1 1 as finan¬ 
cial powers to one and the same person. Whether it was 
an effort consciously made to strengthen hands of the 
local officials to enable them to deal with the recal¬ 
citrants effectively, or else a concession given by the 
weak centre to strong nobles, or both is difficult to 
as ce rtain. 

2. Mazruat mawza Balad, fasl-i kharif 1149 fasli; pargana 
haveli Ahmadabad, R No '23, Pune. The similar document 
for the year 1141 fasli ( kharif) does not reflect the 
area as "such, R No 22 Pune. 

3. Mazruat mawza Odhab, fasl-i kharif 1149 fasli y (R No 42 
Pune) read with Ibid for 1140 fasli R No 63 Pune. 

4. Mazruat mawza Mahej fasl-i kharif, 1146 fasli and 1149 

fasli {PC Ho 107) read with Ibid 1127 fasli . 
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as 4 bant.ha-ra /ya ti * seems to have been carved out of the 

raiyati portion of land. * It is not known as to when and how 

the girasias acquired these rights. Since the office records 

reflect them in the above mentioned position, it seems to 

have carried approval of administration. 

Besides, the available evidence also suggests the 

emergence of new rights termed and- which, for all 

practical purposes, appear to be identical with those of 

the Primary icamindars. In a document (1726-27) coming for 

mawza Lubha 85 bighas of cultivated area is shown as held by 

saJamiya Rajputs. The area seems to have been taken out of 

the raiyati portion. In the year 1719-20 the raiyati land 

was specified 715 bighas whereas in 1726-27 its area is 

recorded as 630 bighas i.e. less by 85 bighas which is equal 

o 

to the area shown under sa/am/yah Rajputs. Another document 
dated 1724-25 (1132 fasli) reflecting land under actual 

cultivation shows 115 bighas under sa/a«fya. The area, 
again, seems to have been taken out of the raiyati portion 
of land.^ Likewise salamiya Koiis are shown as holding 210 

1. Ibid; see also for the presence of bantha-raiyati, 
mazruat mawza Mahej, fasJ-i kharif 9 1146 /'as / i, PC Nos. 
98 and 101. 

2. tluzruat mawza Lubha - pargana Thamna fasl-i kharif , 
1127 /as/i and 1134 fasJ i R No 60 Pune. 

3. Yad-dasht Khasra mazruat mawza Jamal pur pargana Thamna 
fas I -i kharif 1129 and 1132 fas Vi R No 63 Pune. 
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bighas in maurxa Rulia ( Thamna) during the year 17 27- 


28 (H35 fasli)* The area, again* seems to have been carved 
out of the raiyati area which fell by the same figure as 
compared to the.year 1719-20 11127 /as/i) . ^ 

Nature of rights of the salamiyas being unspecified in 
any detail, it is difficult to precisely ascertain their 
position* However, according to an amal-i das t ur the sala¬ 
miya lands were assessed the way the bant ha lands were 
o 

assessed. Thus : 


Salami Salamiya. 

produce divided into four parts iohahar hissa ): 

; raiya ~ two parts iraiya du hissa) 
share of the government r one part Kyek hissa sarkar) 

Sal amiyah : one part ialamiya yak hissa). 

Moreover, the state claim levied on the salamiya lands 
was called salami. From the view point of share and its 
proportion In the produce of the peasantry, the salamiyas 
appear to have enjoyed the position which was identical with 
those of the Primary zaralndars. It is however not known as 
to why and how the priveleged position was bestowed upon or 


1. Yad-dasht Khasra mazruat mawza Rulia. pargana Thamna 
fasl~i kharif 1 127 and 1135 fasli . 

2. Amal-i das tux - dehat- i pargana. Thamna 1135 fasli R No 

38 Pune. 
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else grabbed by a section of the agrarian community. 


1 


I t may 


be presumed that the state sought to create an influential 
class of people (or else, sought to appease it) to counter 
the power of the already strong Primary zaiuindars. 

In spite of emergence of the rights which stood paral¬ 
lel and were identical to the Primary zamindars, the influ¬ 
ence and increasing hold of the girassas over the villages 
under them might not have been eroded, a fact which will be 
discussed a little later. It may be pointed out here, that 
the Primary zamindars also interfered with the established 
section of the village community presumably to subserve 
their own interests* 

The paikashtas who were not so deeply rooted in the 
community of the villages of th£ir cultivation, appear to 
have been hit at easily. According to a parwana (July 1731) 
some ptaikashtas of maw.ra Chhatral ( pargana Kadi) had lodged 
a complaint stating that Dhanna Singh girasia of the village 
had evicted them out of their irrigated (ohahi) plots which 


1. In some instances we also come across the bilmuqte 
kashta (whose possessions were assessed on a lump sum 
basis), bilmuqte kameja (the peasant proprietors who 
were assessed likewise) or such and such person ' bil- 
mftiqte. Yad-dash t-i mawza Khrab fasl-i kharif 

1148 fasii FC No 139; yad-dash t. mawza Rakhyal buzurg, 2 
fasl-i kharif 1148 fasli f PC No. 135. It seems that in 
some villages the administration directly assessed and 
fined the amount of revenues on lump sum basis and 
allowed them to pay to the state directly without the 
intercession of the gifasias or muqaddams . 
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he had distributed amongst the members of his own brother¬ 
hood (tra thri) . They had brought the matter to the notice of 
the desai but he showed his he 1pI essness♦ The administrator 
of the pargana ( sarbarah-i- pargana?faujdar) too did not 
take any action against the ^jras/a. Therefore, Maharaja 
Abhay Singh* then subedar (1730-37) directed the faujdar to 
enquire into the matter and restore their lands which they 
had been holding from the times of their ancestors. 1 Another 
parwana (September, 1738) likewise orders the faujdar of 
pargana Pet lad to oust the gSrasfa from the irrigated lands 
which he had forcibly occupied by evicting the paikashtas* ^ 
Yet another document (November 1742) records that the gira- 
sla and his brerthern had taken possession of the lands 

which were formerly held by the paikashtas who had been 
ousted from their possession. 

Another set of information suggests that the girasias 
also tried to detract the paikashtas cultivating raiyati 
lands of the state and attract them for undertaking cultiva¬ 
tion on their bant.ha possessions. According to a muoha 1 ka 

1. Naql parwana dated 3rd Saf ar, 1144 Hijri, R No 70 

Pune. 

2. Naql parwana , dated 11 Jainaia II, 1151 Hijri, R No 70 

Pune. 

3. Yad-dasht dehat pargana Bhil, Sarkar Ahmadabad, 1150 

fas l i, R.No. 61, Pune. 
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(1727) the muqaddams of pargana Mamurabad are shown to hal/e 
given an undertaking to the effect that they would not allow 
the to take the pa; of the raSyat! lands for 
undertaking cultivation on the bantha lands. 1 2 3 A tamassuk 
(1728) likewise records the muqaddams of mawza Muzaffarpur 
{ pargana hav&!i Ahmadabad) undertaking responsibi1 ity to the 
same effect." - Another document coming from the period of 
Momin Khan’s sut>&dari (1737-43), mentions that the gjrasJas 
of the villages of pargana Thatnna forcibly (biljabr ) took 
paikashtas cultivating zamin-S sarkar (raiyati) to undertake 
cultivation on the bantha lands. The document notes that as 
a result cultivation on the ta !pad could not be undertaken 
and a part of it went out of cultivation (ghair mazrua* 

3 

gashte). Still another document (May 1748) states that one 
Ramj i girasia and his caste members ihrathri) destroyed 
standing crops of the paikashtas of mawza Bharodra {pargana 
Nadiad, sarkar Ahmadabad) on their refusal to undertake 


1. Naql muchalka , dated 15 Rabi I, 1140 executed by the 
muqad dams bef ore the ' Sarkar' R No 53, Pune. 

2. Naql tamassuk , dated 15 Safar 1141 AH, R No 37 Pune. 

3. Yad-dasht d&hat am!a pargana Thamna, Sarkar Ahmadabad 
mustatab sarkar-i Nawab Momin Khan Bahadur Najm-ud 
daw 1 ah. 
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cultivation on his hantha lands. 

From the evidence cited above, it would appear that the 

gIras * as endeavoured to promote their interests by bul lying 
the paikashtas. In this affair the caste-factor seems to 

have been the main instrument which the gjrasJas utilized 
against them. The girasias, it appears, tried to occupy 
prized lands -- the irrigated ones-- and ensure that their 
lands were cultivated, presumably in to. The effort, for all 
practical purposes, was intended to consolidate and 
strengthen the girasias' power base, socially and economi¬ 
cally at the cost of the state and weaker section of rSaya. 

Not that th & girasias endeavoured to strengthen their 
position and consolidate hold over the villages by utilizing 
caste and family bonds. But also, and more particularly, the 
increasingly oppressive acts of the administration (which 
had also closed down the channels of redress) where and when 
it could succeed, seem to have driven the raiyat into the 
zamindar’s arms all the more. It would appear from the 
following discussion that the rjaya was increasingly and 
consistently exploited from the first decade of the eight¬ 
eenth century. 


i. Naql (?) dated 15th Jama.di II, 1160 A. H. The document 
does not carry any title. It seems to be a representa¬ 
tion submitted by the muqaddam of mawza Bhadodra for 
inviting attention of the administration. 
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A considerable section of rural and the urban society 
must have increasingly felt the incidence of new imposts and 
the enhanced dozes of the taxes already in vogue. To begin 
with, new imposts were levied on certain agricultural and 
allied iterns like fodder, grain, vegetables, etc. on 

their entry into the city from rural side from the year 
1708-10 onward.^ The impact of the imposts which were leived 
at a ’nominal rate' initially, seems to have increased with 

o 

the passage of time. 

Khichri was another impost which, according to the 
Mirat, was extorted from the raiyati tracts by the Nazim 

3 

while leading military expeditions for exacting pGshk&sh. 
Introduced for the first time by Maharaja Ajeet Singh (1715- 
17) and subsequently retained by his successors, the Khichri 
was levied on enhanced rates.^ The khichri, moreover, seems 
to have been levied in addition to, and over and above the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi I pp 339-91 404-5. 

2. The income from the new levies swelled up into huge 

sums of money. Two separate mahals for the same were 
formed* Ibid I pp 390-91, 405. 

3. Ibid I p 174; Account f'f 164a,*167ab. 

4* Raigobindas Kayath, MS No 15, op cit p ff 5Q, 79-80, The 

work notes that Raja Ajit Singh bid f t~i taza ikhtara* 

namudand sal b’sal ihtmam-i ziyada talbi-o iza/a A\ar- 
dand; Haqiqat-i nazar-i peshkash-o Khichri waghaira 
zamindaran-i subah Gujarat PC No.9-39. 
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mal~i wajib also. ^ But at times the khichri was also levied 

2 

in lieu of maJ-J wajib from the r i ay a who had refused to 
pay the ma J ~ i wajib* . The Nazims demanded khichri an annual 
basis but its actual collection evidently depended on their 

o 

ability to enforce it. 

Yet another levy which was repeatedly exacted by the 
Nazi/ns and other officials from 1724-25 onward was the 
despised bewra*^ From the description of the Mirat it would 
appear that the Nazi ft js levied b&wrah on not less than 21 
occasions during the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Nazims exacted it from the seths , mahajans , silk 
merchants, other traders, the Bohras, ’ from all sections of 


1. The Khichri was also levied on the Jagirs by the Na - 

zims. (Raigobindas, op. cit., f 58). The relevant 
documents record the amount collected as (a) ma 1 -1 

wajib <b) p&shkash and <c) khichri separately. Account^ 
ff 164a, 167ab, 174a 203ab, 213a, 214, 228a, 236b, 

241a, 278a, 290b, 295a; Haqiqat-i-nazar-i- p&shkash f 

op. cit, PC No 9-39; yad-dasht-haqiqat-i s*arA*ar-i 
Soreth PC No p 23. 

2. Account ff 164a, 167b, 174a, 203ab, 213 a.- 14a, 221a, 

236b, 290b; Haqiqa t-i nazar-i p&shkash PC No 20, 26. 


3. MS No 15 op cit ff 89,91 

4. According to the Mirat (It p 68 1 bawra was an innova¬ 

tion of Hamid Khan, the naib-subedar under Nizara-ui- 
mulk (1723-24). But peshkash papers (see particularly 
Haqiqat-i nazar~i p&shkash PC Nos. 20 and 26) mention 
the amount collected as b&wra and khichri together 
during Maharaja Ajit Singh’s sub&dari (1715-17) from 
parganas of Pattan and Kutyana [Sarkar Soreth). 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 63, 78, 95, 106, 136-137, 163, 

165, 170-71, 190, 192-3, 195-6, 243, 244, 245, 250, 

260, 323, 351, 381 
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people 1 , Hindus and Muslims alike on ’various excuses’, 
separately as well as collectively* 1 The bewrah was exacted 
from professional groups, individuals, family establishments 
by head-counting isar-shumari) and house-counting < khana- 
shumar i ) . The Kotwals, faujdars and the mutasaddis emulated 
the Maz riu 7 S and exacted the hewrah accordingly. Levied at 
times alongwi th Khichri , the bewra was levied once, twice 
and even thrice a year/ The last of the subedars levied the 
bewrah @ Rs. 3.50 per head fom the populace of Ahmadabad. ^ 

The burden of bewrah was not felt by the town folks 
alone. There is evidence to show that it was collected from 
the rural populace of sarkars of Soreth, Nadot and Ahmadabad 


1. Ibid . It was also exacted from the baqqals of the town. 

Yad-dasht haqiqat-i nazar-i peshkash PC No 26. Here it 
may be pointed out that the seths of Ahmadabad had some 
kind of relationship with the zatnindars of villages. 
Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 171-72 


2. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 106, 113 136-37 163, 193, 260, 

31Q, 323; English Documents . letters dated 4th May and 

6th May 1725; 20th May 22nd May 1743 ibid pp 7,45-6, 


3. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 163, 318; English Documents , 

letters dt 4th and 6th May 1725, 20th and 22nd May 
17 43. 


4. 


5. 


Raigobindas, op cit ff 
78, 95, 106, 136-7, 163 

5^, 250, 260, 323, 351, 

waghaira PC No 9-29. 


79-80; Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 68, 

, 165, 170-1, 190-3, 195-6* 243- 

381; yad-dasht--nazar-i peshkash 


Mirat-i Ahmadi I I p 323. Hamid Khan had levied 
12/- per house but then reduced its rate to Rs 
house. English Documents y letters dt. 4th May 
May 1725. 


it @ Rs 
5/- per 
and 6th 
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and then it was col 1ected in al 1 the Kharaji sarkars, ex¬ 
cluding aapka? Surat details of which region are not avail- 

able.*" The bewra was an exaction which was levied in a.ddi- 

o 

lion to the other imposts and usual demands. " The hew rah on 
the agrarian community seems to have been levied at the 
rates which were revislble.^ Though the relationship between 
ma 1 - j wajib and a kh ichr i may not be ascertained fur- 

want of specific evidence, but the two demands appear to 
have been related proportionately, particularly for counting 

A 

the latter. In Dho 1 ga. khichri-o bewra were calcu¬ 

lated @ Rs. 7.50 per cent of the ma ) - i Ufa jib assessed on the 
A-/ia/sa villages.^ But in the par^ana /)ave/i Ahmadabad col¬ 
lections of khichri-o bewra amounted to 6.5% of the ma 1 - J 


1. Yad-dasht nazar-i peshkash, op cit PC; Haqiqat paidaish 
pargana Dholqa, op cit . 

2. Yad-dasht--nazar-i peshkash-o khichri waghaira> op cit 

PC Nos p5, 11b, 16b, 18b, 18b-19a, 20a, 29sb, 37b, read 

with p 21-24b and p 41. yad-dasht bewra-o khichri dehat 
pargana haveli Ahmadabad, fas)~S-kharif-o Pabi, 1134 
fasli PC No 172; read with mawazna fis-sinwat subah 
Gujarat Sarkar Ahmadabad, pargana haveli op cit . 

3. When refering to the rate of bewra for pargana Dho L ga. 
the document entitled ' yatf-dasht abutab pargana Dholga 
mentions that it was levied at the rate of the preced¬ 
ing year (muwafiq sa J - i guzishta) . PC No 282. 

4. Yad-dasht abwab pargana Dholga op cit . 

5. ibid 
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wajib col lected during the year 1726-27. 1 2 3 By all means 
incidence of b&wra and khlahri on the tax-payer must have 

been quite burdensome. 

The raiyat, moreover, was also exposed to bear the 
burden of land revenue which, where and when possible, seems 
to have been fixed arbitrarily. The riaya of pargana Dholqa., 
according to the Mirst was 'displeased at the rascality* of 

faujdar-ami1 , Muhammad Iraj during Sarbuland Khan's period 

2 

of sub&dari. The next faujdar-ami1 during the period of the 
same sub&dar exacted* sum by harassment beside the ms 1 - i 

3 

wajib . The riaya of pargana haveli Ahmadabad had to flee on 

4 

account of over-assessment of revenue by the amin-faujdar. 
Sarbuland Khan replaced him but. the new incumbent 'harassed 
and tyrannised* the raiyat and demanded 'additional sums 4 5 
with the Nazim' s approval even though there "was no scope 
for additional demands". The Nazims and faujdars oppressed 
the raiyat in many ways, plundered villages and crops for 


1. During the year 1134 fas Ii the collection of ma 1 - i 
wajib amounted to Rs. 2,620091 and that of bewra-o 
kbichri stood at Rs 17000/- yad-dasht nazar-i peshkash- 
o khichri waghaira op cit read with yad-dasht-mawazns 
fis-sinwat subah Gujarat op cit . 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi 1 I p 94 

3. Ibid I I p 97 

4. Ibid II pp 105-6. 

5. Ibid 
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providing food, fodder and salary to the army establishment,^ - 
The exploitative acts and high handedness of the offi¬ 
cials who enjoyed immunity from imperial action, did not a 1 l 
the time go unproteated. According to the Mirat the soths, 
merchants and Bohras at Ahraadabad resisted imposition of 

o 

Sevra but to no avail. The traders remonstrated and went on 
strike in the imperial capital to register their protest 
against the oppressive act of the na i b~sub>ada r in-charge,"* 
The ralyat of Khanbat misbehaved with the oppressive offi¬ 
cials and ’pelted stones’ on them while they came out after 
surrendering the charge.^ The raiyat of Dholga lodged com¬ 
plaints before the Nazim and that of pargana hav&JJ Ahmada- 
bad fled but was pursua.ded to resume cultivation but for 
bearing additional dose of taxation again ,^ The dasai of 
Viramgaon and muqaddam of Padra joined hands with the 


1. Thus, for the oppressive behaviuors of the officials 

and imposition of illegal taxes at Khanbat ibid l pp 
403-4,- for the naib-subedar in-charge practicing i mmod - 
©ration and levying illegal ex to rtion J bi d f I I p 11; for 
other instances of similar nature Ibid II pp 34-5, 75, 

139, 143, 164-65, 179, 184, 284, 286; for taxes on 

fords and passages Ibid II p 106; Nazim plundering 

people of Baroda on false accusations, Ibid II p 179, 

for faujdars engaged in similar kind of activities. 
Ibid II pp 165, 286, 334-35; 

2. * Ibid I I p 113 

3. Ibid I I pp 195-6, 

4. Ibidy I,pp 403-4 

5. Ibid 1 I pp 94, 97, 105-6, 
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Marathas which led to the loss of Viramgaon and Baroda, 

The prevailing tendency to extort money increasingly 
over and over again on various grounds and excuses from the 
vulnerable sections within easy reach, seems to have led to 
the erosion of credibility of the adaiinistrat ion. It is 
reflected from the way the sureties and securities came be 
f urnished. 

The faujdars and the thanedars were required to procure 
reliable sureties from the persons of doubtful integrity 
i*e. the recalcitrants, the ^irasias and the Kolis for 
ensuring their right conduct and guarding against the possi¬ 
bilities of their rising in rebellion and for ensuring their 

o 

availability as and when summoned. Moreover, the zamindars 
were required to furnish bonds for not levying the illegal 


1. Ibid ll pp 167,186-7, Ahwal-i Gaekwar, ff 12-3 Tarikh-i 
Maratha dar Gujarat; f . 5. 


2. The document entitled yad-dasht-abwab pargana Dholga, 
Sarkar Ahmadabad i PC No 12 to 13) specifies 29 abufab of 
various kind which were extorted from the rural society 
during the third decade of the eighteenth century- 

3. Aooount ff 14a, 15a; Tama&suk hazi r- zamini , Baroda 99. 

The sureties, called Pa’iJ zamin f were to undertake 
responsibility of right conduct and performance of the 
assigned duties of watch and ward- The hazir-zamJni 
were to ensure availability of the person concerned. 
Please see Tasmassukat.-fa * iJ zamini and hazir-zamini 

for the pat"ganas of have 11 Ahmadabad, Pi plod, Bharauch, 
Kadi, Viramgaon and Pet lad for the years 1667-174-1, R 
Nos 27, 63, 67, 70, Pune. 
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casses. * The f aujdars and the t hanoda r s were to ensure 
procurement of the sureties but where and when it was not 

o 

within their competence, the Nazim stepped in,^ Though the 
practice a£ procuring sureties was not dropped altogether-, 
but it seems to have undergone a drastic change during the 
period under review. 

From the period of Maharaja Abhav Singh* 3 sub&dari 
(1730-37) the Governor himself is shown to have furnished 
sureties^ on behalf of his subordinate appolnttees as well 
as for himself. Thus, Da! la, mugaddam of Padra and in-charge 
of revenue matters of Baroda, apprehending ill-treatment at 
Maharaja’s hand obliged him to furnish strong men of the 
region like Mornln Khan, Sardar Muhammad Khan Ghorni, Sher 
Khan Bab i , Jawanmard Khan Babi, Faiyaz Khan and others as 


1. Account ff 14a, 15a. 

2. Of the tamassuks referred to on the preceding page No 

(1667-1741) 107 were procured by the faujdars and the 

than&dars* During the period 1683 to 1701 only 19 were 
procured by the Nazims from the ^irasia Rajputs and 
Kolls of Jhalawar region (pargana Viramgaon), a zorta- 
Jab area and assigned in the jagir of the Nazims who 
had to lead military expeditions (1683-1701) for the 
purpose. Mirat-i Ahmadi I pp 324, 326, 330, 344, 394- 

95. 

3. In Gujarat the sureties furnished for a person of 

doubtful integrity and ensuring his proper conduct, 
were called bandharis and those who acted as surety 
were designated bandharan (sing., bandhar ). For the 
prevalence of the institution and its sanctity in the 
subah from the time of emperor Akbar, Hi rat-i Ahmadi 1 
p Ibid I I pp 138, 144, 146, 166-7 see also Handbook of 

Giras p 10. 
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bandharIs. On I y then the muqaddam came to see the /Vaziffl. 1 
Likewise the desai of Viramgaon forced the Maharaja to 
furnish bandharis at the time of appointment and entry of 
new faujdar into Viramgaon. The sauqaddam and the teai 

appear to have grown strong enough to force the Nazim for 

3 

furnishing bandhar i s. ' 

From a careful examination of the documents entitled 
parwana bandhari it would appear that the administration not 
only ha.d gone powerless but also, and more particularly 
seems to have lost credibility. 

The earliest of the available parwanas (1739) was 
issued by sub&dar Momia Khan, (1737-43) to assure Dhanji 
girasia and raiyat of village Jagatpur ipargana hav&li 
Ahmadabad ) . The sub&dar assured them that they would not be 
troubled for paying bewra and that no addition would be made 
to the agreed share in the produce. Assuring them further 
not to entertain any doubts, the sub&dar asked them to 
resume cultivation. In order to add credibility to his word 
he furnished bandbar1s who would ensure enforcement of the 


1. Ibid II pp 144, 146. 

*> 

2. ibid I I pp 166-7. 

3. Ibid II pp 146, 166, 168, It may be pointed out that 

appre hensions of both of them who are stated to have 
feared "deceit and artifice" {khad'-o makr) , came true. 
ibid I I pp 146, 167. 
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subedar 9 s word. ^ Another parwa/ia bandhari which is addressed 
to Rabhji Uaghara and descendants at Ranahharji iawiad 

Ranchhodji, Kol is ) , girasias of village Kasa.ndra { pargana 
haveli Ahmadabad) assures the ra 2 yat that none other than 
the addressees would be required for paying revenues. The 

n 

Nazim furnished bandharis for removing their apprehensions. 

It seems the raiyat had taken shelter under the girasia to 
guard against the imposition of additional demands. Yet 
another parwana issued by the Nazim assured the kameja and 
paikashta of village Ghayaspur i pargana haveli Ahmadabad) 
that the revenue would be determined on divisioning basis 
(amaJ~i batai) and that no extra demand would be made < darin 
bab zayadah talbi-w- safaqat n 9 khwahad shud)* Stating fur¬ 
ther that the 'word of sarkar is the word of God* the Nazim 

as such asks the riaya to believe him and undertake cultiva- 

3 

tion without having apprehensions. 

The representative documents cited above suggest that 
the Primary zamindars and the raiyat had, on account cf 


1 . Naql parwana bandhari^ dt 17 Rabi II, 20 Ry Muhammad 
Shah R.No 37 Pune; see also parwana bandhari 6th Rajab 
29 RY Muhammad Shah PC No 79/1. Particular note may be 
taken of the assurance that siuai an bewrah-o izafa 
b 9 ahwal anha mazahim n 9 khwahad shud and that b 9 hichwa- 
Jah waswas b'kbatir rah n 9 dehand. 

2. Naql parwana bandhari, dt. 17 Rabi II, 29 R.Y. Muhammad 
Shah PC No 79/E. 

3. Naql-i ganwat, dt 24 Jamadi I 11S3, fasli , PC No 64. 
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their past experience, developed apprehensions and there¬ 
fore, mistrusted even the highest official that was once 
regarded as the fountain-head of justice in the Subah, The 
above indicated mistrust; and distrust seems to have been the 
direct outcome of the unending exploitation of the raiyat 
(vulnerable and within easy reach) and closing down of the 
channels of redress. A further view of the increasing and 
increased strength of the zamindars into whose arms the 
riaya seems to have been driven by the prevailing insecure 
state of affairs, may be formed from the following discus¬ 
sion. 

The burden of procuring sureties particularly from the 
year 1720-21 seems to have passed on to the Nazims. The 
inference is based on two corroborative sets of evidence. 
The military expeditions which had become a common feature 
from 1720-21, as pointed out earlier, were led for procuring 
sureties also. The necessity of leading these expeditions 
by the Nazim's denominates ineffectiveness of the faujdars 
and than&dars in procuring sureties. Secondly, of the avail¬ 
able tamas&uks coming for the post-1720 period, 87 were 
furnished to the Nazims and only 11 to the faujdars and 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 20, 27, 46-9, 92, 102, 107, 164, 
257, 27 1, For the incapacity of the faujdars Ibid I I pp 
97, 105, 172-3, 185-6. Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat, f 4 

Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat ff 17-8 21,58,89, 123. 
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thanedars. * It may therefore be seen that the zamindars had 
grown relatively stronger to resist the looai administrators 
and thus force the Nazims to do what otherwise the f a.uj dars 
and thanedars were required to do. 

Then even the Nazims sometime on account of indiffer¬ 
ence and at other times clue to preoccupations could not 

o 

procure the sureties consistently. 1 2 3 4 The available evidence 
increasingly mentions the committing of dacoities, plunder¬ 
ing of caravans and treasury, raids on and looting of towns 
and. villages, attacks on officials and ' commotions ’ created 
by the Kalis and recalcitrants from the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. From the description of events in the 
Mi rat and other contemporary sources it would appear that 
the lives and property of the people had become insecure. 
Such a state of affair, it may be presumed, would naturally 
oblige the weaker section to seek protection of and align 
themselves with the stronger ones. 


1 . Tamassukat £a f il zamini and hazir zamini for the parga- 

nas of Bharuch, Kadi, Piplod, Viramgaon, Petlad and 

haveli Ahmadabad op cit . 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmadi I pp 412-3, lbid f I I p 164. 

3. Ibid , I p 174; Ibid II pp 27, 102, 133, 144, 163, 164, 

-^247, 249, 258, 265-66; Tamassukat-dahat pargana haveli 

Ahmadabad etc. op* cit; Tamassuka 26 RY Muhammad Shah PC 
No 268; Yad-dash t haqi qa t - i nazar-i peshkash uragha ira, 
op cit PC No p2; Ruqqat-i Harkaran f op cit ff 35-6; 

Raigobindas Kayath, op cit f 73; Akhbarat f Nos 2312 dt 
5th Sha.wwal, 5th Ry Farrukhsiyar, No 2350 dt 23rd 
Shawwal, 5th RY Farrukhsiyar No. 2506, 23rd Shoban, 3rd 
RY Muhammad Shah; 2707 dt ? Ramadhan 4th R.Y Muhammad 
Shah. 
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Because of its apparent helplessness in maintaining law 
and order the administration as well as the people who had 
thus been exposed to live under the chaotic conditions, seem 
to have turned to the Kalis and Rajputs who were collective¬ 
ly regarded as recalcitrants and held responsible for the 
prevailing chaos. According to a news report (1723) the 
naj£»-/aujdar of Bahadarpur maintained only a single horseman 
and four footmen and was a failure against the recalcitrants 
who used to raid the houses of the people. The people, 
therefore, employed Kolis, 40 in number and paid them out of 
their own pocket. Instead of lending a helping hand, the 
na i b-faujdar harassed the populace and the Rolls. 1 Likewise 
the muzarian of Navapur ( pargana haveli Ahmadabad) paid the 
Kolis of a neighbouring village Rs. 40/- per month for 
seeking protection from the inroads of some unidentified 

o 

recalcitrants Ratan Singh Bhandari, naib~subedar had asked 
the Ko!is and Rajput girasias of pargana hav&Ji Ahmadabad to 
maintain ’watch and ward’ ( choyrki-o pehra) and enjoy reve¬ 
nues of the jagSr which otherwise was conditional imashrut) 
upon the than&dari of the place. The Bhandari also assigned 

1. Akhbarat, No 265, ? Zilhaj, 4th RY, Muhammad Shah. 

2. Pawranah of Ratan Singh Bhandar i t dt 15 th Muharram 1147 
AH, R No 25 Pune. 

3. Parwanah of Ratan Singh Bhandari dt 12th Jamadi II 1148 
AH R No 29. Pune. 
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of mat^^a <? pargana haveJJ A h mad a bad ) to Yadji, a 
Kol i for maintaining law and order . 1 Similarly Horn in khan 4 
neKt subedar and his successor Jawaruuard Khan Babi entrusted 
the Kol is and Rajputs with the duties of protecting villages 
and highways, maintaining ahauki -o-pe/jra, stopping robberies 
and thefts and plundering of caravans and travelers.^ 

Even though the Kolis and Rajputs had been favoured 
with administrative assignments but they too seem to have 
developed strong apprehensions and lost trust in the word of 
administration for the reasons not known to us. According to 
a parwana bandhari (1740) subedar Momin Khan furnished 
sureties < bandharis) to the girasia of village Hirapur 
(pargana haveli Ahmadabad). The girasia had some reserva¬ 
tions and, therefore, reluctant to come to the provincial 
capital as summoned. The subedar, therefore, furnished 
bandharis assuring him of his safe conduct from his village 
to the provincial capital and back and for removal of doubts 


1. Tamassuk, dt 27th Jamadi II, 1148 AH, R No 53, Pune. 

The Bhandari while besieged (1736-37) at Ahmadabad by 

subedar designate Momin Khan, had employed Kolis of 
Chunwal, (the region noted for Kolis* recalcitrance) 
for supplying fodder and act as spies. Mi rat-i Ahmadi 
l I pp 179,212,221 

2. Parwanas dt 15th and 20th Ramadhan, 19 RY Muhammad 

Shah; 29th Shawwal, 21RY Muhammad Shah R No 53 Pune; 
Parwana of Nawab Jawamnard Khan Babi, dt 7th and 19 
Rabi I, 9th and 14 Rabi 1 I 26 RY Muhammad Shah R NO 47. 
Pune. 
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{ bara i raf-S waswasy concerning thereto. 1 Likewise Jawanmard 
Khan Babi issued a parwana-i qawl-o bandhari in favour of 
Hiraji girasia and others of village <paj rgana ^ve/i Ahmada- 
bad) when, they were summoned to the court. By issuing the 
parwana and furnishing bandharss the assured them of 
safe conduct and non-interference into some matters (b'ab- 
wab anha ma^abam n' ichwahad shud > which have been left 
unspecified. "" Presumably the girasias apprehended some kind 
of ill-treatment and felt it unsafe to visit the provincial 
capitai. 

Further, the Primary zaraindars performing the duty of 
watch and ward, or else those who were especially entrusted 
with such duties, were apprehensive of interference of 
unspecified nature. Sub&dar Jawanmard Khan Babi, therefore, 
asked Udalbhan and other Kolis of village Harsa ( pargana 
Kadi) to maintain watch and ward in mawxa Kaopur of the same 
pargana assuring them by furnishing the bandhari to add 
credibility to his word iqawi) for non-interference in this 


1. Naql parwana bandhar i, dt, 15th Shoban, 21 RY Muhammad 
Shah R No 67. 


2. Naql parwana-t qawl-o bandhari dt 3rd Raraadhan, 29RY 
Muham mad Shah PC No 79F. 
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matter on any ground,^ Like-wise Bhola, Ranchhod and other 
Kolia of village Kaaandra were favoured with the issuance of 
a parwa/ia. The Nazim asked them to maintain watch and ward 
without fear (? of molestation) for the removal of which 

o 

suspicion the bandharis were furnished. The evidence cited 
above Is quite limited, rendering it difficult to make a 
general statement. But the significance of the fact that it 
comes for the environs of the provincial capital, may not be 
lost sight of. Evidently the Primary zamindars( of the 
environs of Ahma.dabad ) had grown strong enough to extort 
sureties and dictate their own terms to the Governor. The 
situation as might have prevailed elsewhere is not difficult 
to imagine. It may thus be seen that the administration 
seems to have lost all of its control over the countryside 
and the Primary zaraindars who were successfully consolidat¬ 
ing their hold and emerging as the leaders of raiyat whose 
direct communication with the state had been broken off 


1. Naql parwana bandhari , dt 20th Ramadhan 29 RY Muhammad 
Shah PC No 79/F ? Also see the similar parwana dt 11 
Ramadhan, 29 RY Muhammad Shah issued in favour of 
Jetha, Bena and Ranchhod Kolis PC No 79/E. 

2. Naqi parwanah bandhari dt 6th Rajab, 29 RY Muhammad 
Shah PC No 79/ I . 

3. It seems that those whose possessions were situated far 
off the seat of provincial power would not like to co¬ 
operate even this much. 
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Revenue Grantees 


The government continued alienating its share in the 
produce of society in favour of individuals and institutions 
during the first half of the eighteenth century also* In 
principle no change, whatsoever, in regards to granting and 
holding the alienated rights is. reported to have been ef¬ 
fected. However, fortunes of grantees passed through many 
vicissitudes during the period of declining imperial hold 
over the province and its administrative apparatus. Some of 
them lost their means of livelihood whereas the other had to 
bear the burden of illegal exactions and encroachments. But 
on the whole the class of madad-i ma'sh holders showed 
tenacity to survive these vicissitudes. 

With regard to the grantees remaining in possession of 
their grants the author of the Mi rat -2 Ahmadi has made some 
observations. Commenting on their position during the clos¬ 
ing years of Maharaja Abhay Singh's period of subedari 
(1730-37) he remarks that "their affairs have reached such a 
pitch that they are in need of bread at night as wel1 as a 
dam".* He has also commented on their conditions during the 
closing years of Mughal rule in the subah f saying "there is 
no trace of such persons getting means of livelihood iuiadad- 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 141. 
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/ fflij's/)). They gave up claims with turpitude and entreaties. 

They got scattered for want of livelihood and hardship" of 
the situation.^ These remarks though exaggerated, yet refer 
to a real situation of hardship as would be borne out by 

other evidence. Of course not every madad-i ma*sh holder was 
reduced to utter penury as we have instances from the Kirat, 
other documents and works of later date mentioning madad-1 
ma f sh holders in possession of the grants, it is holder of 

caa h- 3 1 i pend who lost their means of livelihood from 174-8-49 

2 

when these grants finally seased following Xazim' s order. 

The Mirat elsewhere mentions some eminent Sheikhs and 
Saiy&ds holding their madad-i ma f sh lands and villages which 
they were granted during the seventeenth century by the 
Mughals and earlier by the Gujarati sultans. These grantees 
were in possession of their lands even after the extinction 

3 

of Mughal rule from the subah . 

Likewise the grantees of Junagadh and Surat regions 
seem to have continued to hold their possessions even after 


1 . Ibid 1 1 p 381. 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid Supplement pp 11, 14, 28, 32-4, 38, 44, 58-63, 65, 

70, 75, 91-2, 94, 105, 126 particularly for Sarkar 

Ahmadabad ; and for further references please see dis¬ 
cussion in the following pages. 
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the extinction of Mughal rule from the subah. ^ The Marathas 
too appear to have confirmed the Mughal grantees in their 
possession during the process and after the conquest of the 
subah* ^ 

Besides* the Mughal emperors and the Governors contin¬ 
ued to bestow madad-i-ma*sh grants during the period (1700- 
BO ) and the grantees continued to hold the same even during 
later years. Emperor Bahadur Shah granted snawza Kasandra 
(pargana Haveli) to a Saiyed for defraying expenses on the 
Propnet’s birthday ceremonies beside the village Mehta 
(Pargana Kadi) and Ra.nwa.san (pargana have l i Pat tan) bestowed 


1 . The grantees who had continued to hold their posses¬ 
sions under the Nawabs of Surat were, later on, like¬ 
wise confirmed by the admin istrators of the British 
East India Company. In 1062-3 the British Crown coir 
firmed them afresh and issued confirmatory orders which 
are summarily recorded in the Alienation Register, 
Record office (fort), Surat. Similarly Nawabs of Juna- 
gadh confirmed the grantees in their possessions. Later 
(1880-1) the Nawab tried to levy some taxes from the 
grantees which they contested before the British offi¬ 
cer by submitting farmans, hash-u1 -hukms, parwanas etc. 
Copies of the same categorised as barakhali settled 
cases are preserved at District Record Office, Juna- 
gadh. 

2. For the Marathas allowing the grantees to continue in 

their possessions after making enquiry into the legiti¬ 
macy of their claim, Mirat-i Ahmadi II p 245; For the 
permission granted to a specified grantee to retain his 
rights, DB Parasnis (ed> , Selections from the Satara 
Raja and the Feshwa Diaries, l, Document Nos 63 p 36 ; 
Ibid, p 63; For the general order allowing the holders 
of * inam, wazifa and devast han* lands granted by the 
Mughals, Historical selections from Baroda state Re¬ 
cords- \ (1724-68) Documents Nos 30, 36, 127 pp 22, 32, 

121; For actual continuity, Baroda, 57, 84, 97; For 

further continuity under the British, Bombay Gazetteer, 
ii p 318 Ibid IKaira), 81-3. 
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upon the same person as madad- i ma’sh! 1 Children of Sheikh 

All Sarhlndl (d 1729) were granted villages of Kochrab, 

*•> 

Sanhel and Rahnas by emperor Muhammad Shah- One Sheikh 
Muhammad Saleh got Mahej as altamgha from the same 

emperor in addition to village Tajpur ( pxargana Viramgaon) 

3 

already possessed as madad-i-ma'sh* 

From the evidence cited above it would appear that the 

Sheikhs and the Saiyed continued as the state’s favorite 

beneficiaries of the grants.^ 

The state kept up its policy of extending favours to 

select Non-muslims also- Sub&dar Daood Khan Panni added five 

more villages to the ina'm possessions of the Kolis of 

5 

Chunwa.1 ( pargana Viramgaon) . Sons of Parinanand Bhat were 
granted a village (1716) in ptargana Kutyana < sark&r Soreth) 
in addition to the villages, two in number, which they 
already held by way of madad-i ma f sh. 

1. Mi rat-i Ahmad 1 SuppIt p 58. 

2. Ibid p 105. 

3. Ibid pp 58-9. The Sheikh also got Rs 2000 each from 

emperor Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah when he visited 
the court. 

4. Please see also Ibid pp 15-6, 28, 33-4, 38, 44, 58-63, 

65-70, 75, 94, 105, 126? Junagadh SC Nos 983 (mahal 

Junagadh); Ibid SC No 443 kmahal Una); Ibid y Sc No 409, 

{mahal Balagam). 

5. Y&d-dash t- tappa Chunwal y op cit PC No kl 

6 . Junagadh y SC No 995 kmahaJ Kutyana) 
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One J iwandas Bai rag 1 got mawza Chandwana ( 17201 by way 

of Aftairat for feeding medieants.* One Vasudev Brahman was 

granted a few more plots (1723) in apppreciation of his 

2 

services as physician. Une Bawa Lakhniidas, a Bairagi was 
granted ssawza Sararol i in k'hairat during Muhammad Shah’s 

3 

reign. Yet another Non-mus l iin, Purshottamdas was granted 
(1748) a village by way of mac/ad-J kharoh for defraying 
expenses on the bhog of Srinath (?) in pargana Mangrole by 
Sher Khan Babi, the faujdar turned nawab of Junagadh.^ As 
such the Mughal State and officials kept up the policy of 
granting revenues during the period on almost the same 
pattern continuously. 

Though very limited in quantity and scope there is 
however evidence to show that some of the grantees prospered 
enough to make further investment during the period. Mir 
Ananul lah t a holder of madad-i ma * sh lands in Surat, snort- 


gaged 35 

bighas 

of land of 

one 

Rewa 

of 

ma urza Nabol 

( pargana 

Choras i , 

sarkar 

Surat) for 

Rs 

200 /- 

i n 

1711. 1 2 3 4 5 The 

f 0 1 lowing 

year he 

bought 

two plots 

( du 

qi t&h ) 

0 f 

land f r ora 

the d&sai 


1. Ibid, SC No 1042 Ex No 5, 13/3 {mahal Seel) 

2. Ibid SC Nos 170, 171 (mahal Sutrapara) 

3. Ibid SC No 35 9 ( mahal Su tar par a) 

4. Ibid SC No 364A {mahal Mangrole) 

5. PC NO 280/ Bha/ 41A dt. 27 Muharram, 4th RY Bahadurshah. 
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of mawz ra Barot ( Choras i ) for- Rs 205/- only. ^ In 1722 

he bought 10 bighas of land for Rs. 55/- from Kanwarji and 
Siyarvsji, sons of Ram Kishan d&sa i , and Bhim and Kalyan 
Hahadev muqaddai tss of Nabo ipargana Bulsar, sarkar Surat). -1 ' 
Sibghatullah, another grantee, bought twelve and a half 
higha of land along with 24 mango trees for Rs. 125/- from 
Nat.hu and others of Katorgaon In 1724.^ Yet another 
grantee, Sheikh Murtaza, raised orchard on his 45 bighas of 
madad-i ma f sh lands in pargana Mangrole {sarkar Soreth) 
between 1735-37. 1 2 3 4 

But all the grantees do not appear to have prospered 
the same way. The evidence available particularly for sarkar 
Ahmadabad shows the grantees suffering at the hands of 
Governors who levied illegal exactions from their posses¬ 
sions. The first to do so was Daood Khan Panni (1713-15) who 
is reported to have exacted a levy, called ahhuttaman 
(literally release, also termed chhuttawan) from the holders 


1. PC Tamassuky dt 17 Safar 1124 AH 

2. PC No 287/Bha, dt 20 Rabi II 1135 AH. 

3. PC No 481/Bha/4IB dt 11 Ramadhan, 1137 AH 

4. Jvnagadh y SC No 1155 Ex. Nos 5, 1142 fasJi and of 1144 

fasli (mahal Mangrole). 
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of allowances and madad- i ma'sh.^ The impost was levied 
during both the crop seasons and demanded in addition to the 
routine claim of the state as discussed in the preceding 
Chapter- During the subsdari of Maharaja Abhay Singh <1730- 
37) when all the ’former innovations' (?) are reported to 
have been revived and the madad-i ma'sh grants of 'noble 1 
Saiyeds, and holy saints as well as 'deserving persons' were 
subjected to some discount* of unspecified descriptions. 

Separate ami ns and t&hsildars were reportedly appointed for 

3 

its col 1ection. 

Holders of the madad-i ma'sh lands were forced to pay 
other imposts levied at Nazim 's convenience. The Nazims as 
we have seen in the preceding discussion under Primary 
zamindars, levied bcwra from the rural populace every year 
from 1725 onward. Whether the bewra was imposed on the 
grantees also during pre- 1742 period, is not known. In the 
year 1742 Momin Khan, the Nazim y extorted Rs 2171/- as bewra 


1. tiir&t-i Ahmadi II p 364. the matter was brought to the 
notice of the emperor but to no avail. Ibid . 

2. Yad-dasht-haqiqat-I paidaish , pargana Dholga, Sarkar 

Ahmadabad, 1130 fas Ii PC; yad-dasht abuab, pargana 
Dhoiga PC . - 

3. fiirat-I Ahmadi II pp 141-2. For a similar trend in the 
region of Awadh, Muzaffar Alam, ’Some Aspects of the 
changes in the position of the ttadad-i ma'sh Holders in 
Awadh, 1676-1722*, Essays in Medieval Indian Economic 
History , Satish Chandra, ed ; Delhi- 1987 pp 77-8. 
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from the persons holding madad-i ma'sh lands in 23 specified 

1 

villages of pargana haveii Ahmadabad. During the years 

1747-48 the persona holding mada.d- i ma*sh possessions in the 
same villages were exposed to bear the burden of imprests 
levied separately as well as jointly by the Mughal Governor 
and the Maratha chief at Ahmadabad. Thus Rs 2121/- were 

o 

extorted by way of hewra by the Nazim. He extorted some 
amount as part payment (aJai hisab)oi some unspecified 
imposts.*^ Again, Rs 1555/- were extorted as ghasdana by the 
Nazim and the Marathas together.^ Then the Nazim and the 
Marathas each extorted Rs 741/- the same way from them.^ A 
sum of Rs 2190/8 annas each were levied by both of them by 
way of nazrana.^ In 1750-51 the-Marathas extorted bewra from 
the grantees again. These imposts and levies were extorted 
in addition to the nacked loot which was resorted to by both 


1. Yad-dasht bewra. dehat-i wazifa pargana haveii Ahmada- 

bad, 1150 fasti PC No 82 

2. ibid , 1155 fasll PC No 81. 

3. Yad-dasht tafrig-i dehat-i waxifadaran, pargana haveii 

Ahmedabad, b f sigha-i alal hisab y 1155 fasii PC No 76. 

4. Yad-dasht-gahdana dehat-i wazifadaran pargana haveii 

Ahraadabad, 1155 fasii PC No 74. 

5. ibid , 1155 fasii PC No 73. 

6 . Haqiqat-i nazrana-i dehat-i wazifa pargana haveii 

Ahmadabad, 1155 fasii PC. 
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of them whenever it was possible. 

Magnitude and impact of the above mentioned levies 


might have been unbearable for at least some of them. The 


Mirat observes that the villages held as madad-i ma’sh which 

o 

were in a ’flourishing state’ were ’ruined 1 ." - The statisti¬ 
cal information which is available for such villages of the 


same pargana < have* I i Ahmadabad ) partly substantiates the 

3 

Mi rat's assertion. Also the agricultural activities even in 
the villages described as ’populated’ {ahadan) seem to have 
been at a low pitch during the same period.^ 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi II pp 160-61, 245, 323. Whether the 

authorities could adopt the same attitude towards the 
grantees in the other parts of the subah is not known. 
Fargana haveJi Ahmadabad, it may be recalled, had been 
exposed to bear burden of extra levies, particularly 
because of its vulnerability. 

2 . Ibid, Supplement , pp 15-6. 

3. In the year 1709-10 out of 40 villages held by the 
grantees only one is described as ’desolate* {weeran)* 
The number of desolate villages shot up to 20 out of 45 
such villages in 1747-48. Yad-dasht dehat-i wazifa, 
pargana ** ha ve /j Ahmadabad. dt 1122 AH, RNo 35, Pune; 
Yad-dasht tafrique-i dehat-i wazifadaran, 1155 fasli, 
op city PC No 76. 

4. Haqiqat-i wazifa farzandan-i . . . Sheikh Mohd Ghaus 
’ zami n~ i wazifa dar dehat-i pargana ha\*eJ i Ahmadabad, 
1156 fasli, PC. 
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V i 11 AQ&Z 

Entire 

Area 

Area 


a rea 

under 

out of 


heid as 

cutivation 

cultivation 


madad 

( mazrua 9 ) 

{ uf tadsh ) 


-i ma 9 sh 


N e harwa1 a 

35-0 



4- IS 

30-5 

Ba 1 ad 

148-0 



5-0 

14 3-0 

Kasandra 

300-0 



4-0 

296-0 

Ghayas pur 

45-0 



— 

45-0 

Ka r ad 

228-10 



4-0 

224-10 

Saiyedpur & 






N ehrwa1 a 

20-0 



— 

20-0 

Total 

776-10 


17 

- 15 

258-15 

Thus in 

the year 

1747- 

8 of 

the entire 

cultivable a. re a 

held as madad- 

i ma'sh by the 

sons 

of Sheikh 

Mohammad Ghaus, 

only 2.29% was 

under ac 

t ua l 

cultivation* 


I t may 

howe v e r 

be poin ted 

out tha t 

the crops were 


raised on the madad-1 ma'sh lands in other villages of the 
same pargana.^ But due to the non-availability of the neces¬ 
sary area figures proportionate relationship between the 


1. For example please see Khasra mazruat mawza Mahej, 
fasJ-i-kharif, 1146 fasJi, PC Nos 95-9; ibid , Dhamnon, 
1140 fas Ii „ 
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v i i l ages 


Entire 


Area Area 

area under out of 

held as cutivation cultivation 

mad 3 d ( mazrua 9 ) ( uftadah) 

-i m3 9 sh 


Neharwaia 

35-0 

4- 15 

30-5 

Ba 1 ad 

148-0 

5-0 

143 - 0 

Kasandr a 

300-0 

4-0 

296-0 

Ghayas pur 

45-0 

— 

45-0 

Karad 

228-10 

4-0 

224- 10 

Saiyedpur & 




N ehrwa1 a 

20-0 

— 

20-0 

Total 

776-10 

17- 15 

258-15 

Thus in 

the year 

1747-8 of the entire 

cultivable area 

held as madad- 

i ma 9 sh 

by the sons of Sheikh 

Mohammad Ghaus, 

on 1y 2 *29% was 

under actual cultivation* 


I t may 

however 

be pointed out that 

the crops were 


raised on the madad-i ma 9 sh lands in other villages of the 
same pargana*^ But due to the non-a va i 1 ab i 1 i ty of the neces¬ 
sary area figures proportionate relationship between the 


1 * For example please see KJiasra mazruat mawza Mahej , 
fas 1 - i - khar i /, 1146 fas /i, PC Nos 95-9; ibid, Dhamnon, 

1140 fasli % 
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area actually held and the one cropped may not be worked 


out. 

But there is other set of information which shows that 
from the year 17 48-49 the process of going more and more 
village as desolate had been arrested. Thus ^ 


No. of villages 
in madad-i ma'sh 

No of vi1 1 ages 
d esc ribed 

*deso1 ate* 

No. of vi!iages 
described 
popu1 a ted 

Y ea i' 

40 

1 

39 

1709-10 

45 

20 

25 

1747-8 

45 

15 

30 

1748-9 

45 

14 

31 

1749-50 


Evidently the number of desolate vil lages which had 
risen from one {1709-10) to 20 (1747-48) came down by 5 
(1748-9) and again fell by one more (1749-50) the following 
year. Whether the same trend (i.e. rehabilitation of the 
desolate villages) continued during the later years is 
difficult to explain for want of required evidence. 

The available evidence though too scanty to draw a 
viable conclusion however suggests that the grantees* over 

1 . Yad-dasht dehat-i wazifa , 1122 AH op cit; Yad-dasht ta 

frique-i deha I-S vazf/adaran, pargana have!i Ahmadabad, 
1155 fasli PC No 78; Ibid , 1156 and 1157 fasli R No 37, 

Pune. 
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all relationships with the intermediary zamindars were not 


necessarily cordial. According to a parwana (1739) muqaddam 
of mawza Rakhyal Khurd {pargana hav&i i Ahmadabad ) had en¬ 
croached upon an orchard, measuring 10 bighas belonging to 
Sivparsad, a grantee sometime during the subedari of Mahara¬ 
ja Abhay Singh (1730-37). On the representation of the 
agqrieved grantee, subedar Mornin Khan (1737-43) ordered for 

restoring the orchard and recovering the misappropriated 
1 

revenues* Whether the subedar*s order could really be en¬ 
forced is not known. Later on the Marat.has also entertained 
a complaint against the desai of Baroda who had imposed 

9 

salami on the wazifa lands."* The qasbati professional sol¬ 
diers who acted as jjarahdars also made some kind of inter¬ 
ference into the madad-i mat 9 sh possession of one Nazar Miyan 
in mawza Dher, pargana Una {sarkar Soreth) sometime before 
1750-5 1. 3 

But, then, all the grantees do not appear to be so 
docile as to submit before the Mughal officials with ease. 
Of the 25 villages described as ’populated 1 the administra- 

1. Parwana (Momln Khan) dt. 19 Rabi I, 20 R Y Mohammad 
Shah. 

A 

2. Historical Selections From Baroda State Records , 1 
(1724-68), Doc No 127, p 121. 

3. Parwana dt. 15 Raja.b, 1164 AH, Junagadh SC No 419, Ex. 
No 2 imahal Una); For similar developments in Awadh 
Muzaffar A1 am, op cit pp 76-7. 
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lion could levy exactions only from IB villages. Of the 


seven villages which enjoyed virtual exemption from paying 
the additional cess, one is categorized as zortaJab i.e. 
refractory.* 

From the preceding discussion it would appear that the 
fortunes of a number of grantees passed through many vicis¬ 
situdes. The Mughal state that created and patronized the 
grantees during the hey-day of its rule, also victimized 
them during the days of worsening financial crisis and 
political chaos. The state fell upon its own ’army of pray¬ 
ers*, (lashkar-i duaqoyan) or else the instruments of creat¬ 
ing a ’social base’ for the empire. 

It may however be seen that the grantees as a distinct 
category of people holding superior rights in land or its 
usufruct survived the eclipse v of its patron, the Mughal 
empire.^ They simultaneously continued to acquire additional 
resources and add new members to the category, though over 
all social formation seems to have remained unchanged. 
Though it is difficult to ascertain their role in precise 

1 . Haqiqat nazrana: dehat-1 wazifa pargana haveli Ahmada- 
bad, Nawab Jawanmard Khan, PC No 83. The zortalab 
village is further identified as 'hilly* ( Kohi ) i.e. 
located in a hilly tract. 

2. Similarly the holders of indigenous grants also managed 
their survival. Bombay Gazetteer, II p 319; Ibid 
(Kaira) pp 81-3; Historical selection from Baroda State 
Records, l 11724-68) pp 25, 30, 37-8. 
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terms in the society but the fact that they managed 

survival even after their original patrons had gone, 
gests that they were not so insignificant group of 
that might be eradicated outright. 


the i r 

sug- 
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CHAPTER-VI I 


NEV 2 AMI HEAR IS - SOME CASE STUDIES 

The complex forces Let loose by the wars of succession, 
economic crisis, Maratha pressure and constant convolutions 
at the imperial court as well as provincial politics deter¬ 
mined the political behaviour of many of the nobles of the 
Sabah. The explosive impact of these forces aroused the 

daring hopes of ambitious military adventurers to carve out 

independent principalities for themselves. 

In their bid to retain and perpetuate delegated posi¬ 
tion, power and a hold over revenue some of the Mughal 

nobles and officials strove incessantly and the efforts of 

some of them met with success. As a result the first half of 
the eighteenth century witnessed the emergence of a number 
of petty "states" carved out of the Mughal empire by the 
Mughal nobles and officials themselves. Possessors of such 
lands known as r\awab 9 diwan 9 thakur , raja etc. in our subah 9 
enjoyed Superior zaraindar-1ike position.but with a differ¬ 
ence. Their position was not legally sanctioned, even though 
it was virtually recognized. Theoretically they did not 
dissociate themselves from the Mughal Empire, but practical¬ 
ly they broke it up into fragments. The nawabs even sought 
legal confirmation of their position as Mughal officials 
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which they had virtually converted into lamindaris but as a 

matter Qi t thg Hwghai Emperors aoted only ae rubber 

stamp. Such zamindars enjoyed hereditary rights, claimed a 
share in the revenue and surrendered a part of it to the 

provincial authorities only whenever forced. In the fol 1 ow¬ 
ing pages we propose to discuss some of such zamindaris 
which emerged during the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in the subah* 

I MAIN LAND GUJARAT r 
A. Divans of Pa I anpur: 

A study of faujdari of Palanpur and Deesa which re¬ 
mained confined to the well known Jalori family from 1697 to 
the close of our period provides a significant example of 
the emergence of a zamindari out of the / aujdari . The proc¬ 
ess of conversion of official position into a zamindari 
commenced with the death of Bahadurshah and reached its 
culmination in Mohammad Shah’s reign. 

At the time Emperor Aurahgzed took away the pargana of 
Jalor from the Jaloris in 1697, he also confirmed diwan 
Mujahid Khan Jalori as faujdar of Palanpur, Dantiwara and 
Deesa. In addition to the revenues conditional < mashrut ) on 

1. Situated in North-eastern part of Gujarat, Palanpur was 
a pargana in sarkar Pat tan* Because of the turbulent 
nature of the populace, the pargana was provided with 
28 thanas dependent upon faujdarJ. Mi rat-i Ahmadi 
Supplement, p. 201 
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faujdari, Mujahid Khan was also granted tankhwah iagir out 
of the revenues of the aforesaid pargana against a mansab of 
1500/1500.* The rest was settled as jra^ir of the jagirdars . x 
Mujahid Khan, besides his duties associated with faujdari 

within the pargana, was also commanded to serve the Nazims 

o 

at the head of specified contingents. 

The author of Mirat-i Ahmadi tells us nothing about 
Mujahid Khan Jalori after 1697. But at the time of assump¬ 
tion of faujdari by diwan Firuz Jalori alias Ghazni 
Khan<1715), our author records that ’he Ii.e. Ghazni Khan) 
occupied (Pa.la.npur and Deesa) from the beginning!?) of 
revolts as zamindar* and "abstained from royal service and 
occupied by force some of the places in the neighbourhood 

and brought them under his control". In the ftargana-u i s& 

descript ion of subah Gujarat he remarks that "earlier (?) 
they assisted Nazims. Now (i.e. sixth/seventh decade of the 
eighteenth century) the Subedar leads an expedition and 
captures peshkash according to his power and strenght. They 
have divided the mulk among themselves like zamindars ( b r 
tariq-i zamindaran) and they (i.e. Jaloris) do not behave 

1 . Mirat-i Ahmadi I, pp. 341-2; Tartkh-i Palanpur pp. 

195, 201-2; Hadiqat-ul hind , f. 33 

2. Mir&t-l Ahmadi , I, p. 342; Ibid., Supplement , p. 200 

3. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, 1, pp. 341-2; I&i d. „ Supp / emen t, pp.201-2 
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well* 1 though the post of faujdari was held by them till the 

2 

book was being written. 

From the detailed statements of the Mirat quoted above 
it may be inferred that the Jaloris occupied the parganaa 

like zaraindars, conquered the lands not belonging to them, 
did not perform the functions attached to their office, 
divided the lands among themselves, turned zortalab- 
peshkashi but continued as imperial faujdar. Before reaching 
a final conclusion, it would be better to examine in detail 
the available evidence not merely for checking the statement 
of the Mirat but also for a better appreciation of the new 
dimensions being added to the position of the faujdar that 
had been held on a hereditary basis by the same family. 

According to the author of Tarikh~i Palanpur, the 

family history of Jaloris, Mohammad Kamal Khan Jalori had 

3 

occupied pargana Tehrad sometime between 1711 and 1712 -- the 

first undesirable action on the part of a faujdar from the 
point of view of imperial authority. Diwan Ghazni Khan, the 
next faujdar (1715-29), extorted peshkash from Rana Pac- 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi> 1 pp. 341-2; /bid., Supplement, pp. 
201-2 The faujdar of the place therefore, came to be 
described as the ‘rebel* ( faujdar baghi) Account, f. 

46. 

2. Mirat-1 Ahmadi f I, p. 341; /bid., Supplement , 

pp. 200-01 

3. Tarikh-i Palanpur, p.212 
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hanji, zamindar of pai'gana Wao soon after he assumed the 

office of faujdar. ^ Sometime later the Khan incorporated the 
said parganas into his possessions.^ Similarly he forced the 
£arai ndars of Kakoa 1 , Kedonar, Rohu, Dabhel a, Dhaner, M a. Lana. 

and Sorbhakr i to pay pash kash, In the subsequent years the 

3 

zamindars of these places met the fate of Rana Pachanji. 
Firuz Khan alias Ghazni Khan is also reported to have forced 
the jagirdar of Kakrej to offer * peshkash and nazrana* to 
him and some time later he annexed the entire pargana.^ 
Ghazni Khan* s successor, tfl wan Kar* i mdad Khan extorted pesh- 

kash from Bajodhodi of Nagor, invaded Danta and occupied the 
S 

place. Rana Ainar Singh of Danta. was forced to offer his 
daughter in marriage to the Khan in return for his posses- 
sions. Jaloris are also reported to have occupied the 
jagirs of Sherwanis some time in the year 1742-43.^ Thus 
Hi rat's observation that Firuz Khan had occupied some of the 


1. 

Ibid . , 



2 • 

Ibid . y 



3. 

Ibid ., 

P* 

213 

4. 

Ibid . f 



5. 

Ibid . , 

pp. 

227 

6. 

Ibid . , 

P* 

240 

7 . 

Ibid . , 

P« 

241 


239-40. 
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neighbouring territories by force is borne out by corrobora¬ 
tive evidence. 

The Mirat's observations that the faujdari of Palanpur 
and Deesa was held by Jaloris, at least during our period, 
is also corroborated by detailed evidence. As we have noted 
earlier Mujahid Khan Jalori was confirmed as faujdar of 
Palanpur and Deesa in 1697.* At his death, his eldest son, 
Mohammad Kamal Khan assumed the office even without seeking 
the approval of the emperor. Farrukhsiyar appointed Rahim 
Yar Khan (1715) who arrived at Palanpur to take charge. But 
Ghazni Khan who had, in the meantime, assumed the charge 

asserted his right, gave a. battle and did not allow him to 

9 

occupy the office." But in order to seek imperial confirma¬ 
tion of his de facto position, he "sent presents, and pesh- 
kash to His Majesty and with an offering of money obtained 

3 

the farman-i bahali to continue at the same post." He was 
so confident of the continuti ty of the position that during 
his life time itself he divided the territory among his sons 
thus assigning Deesa to his younger son and the rest to the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p.342; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat 
<f•83) describes him and his successors as watandars of 
Palanpur. Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, p. 132 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, p. 342; Tarikh-i Palanpur, p.214 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 3; Ibid . , Supplement pp.200-1 
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eldest one, Karimdad Khan, who succeeded him at his death, 1 2 3 
Karimdad Khan Jalori lived fox' about two years and died in 
1730 at Ahmadabad while serving Maharaja Abhay Singh, the 
£uh&dar* The Subedar is reported to have got rfiwan Mohammad 
Pahad Khan Jalori confirmed in the rank and position of his 
deceased father. Mohammad Paha.d Khan was succeeded by his 

uncle, Bahadur Khan (1744) who held the office for the rest 
3 

of our period* It is, therefore, evident that the principle 
of hereditary succession to the office of faujdar had virtu¬ 
ally been established and it was enforced through the use of 
sword, diplomacy and the purse. The imperial authority acted 
merely as regularising authority. 

The Mirat's assertion that diwan Firuz Khan alias 
Ghazni Khan and his successors did not serve the Nazims is 
only partly borne out by other evidence for we notice Ghazni 
Khan, and later on his son at Subedar's service* Ghazni Khan 
served Maharaja Ajit Singh during the latter's tenure as 


1 . Tarikh-i Palanpur , pp. 214-6; Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p.342 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 119, 132-3. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, pp* 341-2, 373, 413, Ibid+> II, 

pp.119, 132-3, 321-2; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat , f. 83 
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Sub&dar (1715-17) of Gujarat.* Diwan Kariindad Khan (1729-30) 


accompanied Maharaja Abhay Singh while the latter passed 
through Palanpur to take charge of the subah in 1730. 
However, none of the /'a ujdars of Palanpur after Maharaja 
Abhay Singh's withdrawal from the subah seem to have served 
any of the succeeding subedars. 

It is important to note that the assumption of office 
by Ghazni Khan in 1715 and his son Kariindad Khan in 1729, 
almost coincided with the posting of Maharaja Ajit Singh and 

his son, Maharaja Abhay Singh as subedars in 1715 and 1730 

3 

reapectively. That the Jaloris served only these two sube¬ 
dars may not be regarded as a matter of mere conincidence. 
The Two Rajput princes were the immediate hereditary and 
strong neighbourers of Palanpur; 2 3 4 For Jaloris it might be 
politic to maintain good relations, or at least not to allow 
any suspicion to arise in the minds of their neighbours. 


1. Mirat~i Ahmadi., II, pp. 18,. 20. The Khan was invited 

to assume the office of Naib Subedar by Dawood Khan 
Panni when the latter left for Deccan. But before the 
arrival of Maharaja, Ghazni Khan had left for Palanpur* 
It must be remembered that the Khan did not serve Daood 
Khan. Ibid., I, pp. 413; Also Ghazni Khan served as 
Maharaja's naib. , II, p. 20 


2. Ibid., II pp. 119, 132, Mukhtasar Tarikh-1 Gujarat f.71 

3. Ibid., II, pp. 3, 119, 132-3, 

4. For details M.S, Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 1 \, 
pp. 560 and n. 
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Secondly, Ghazni Khan in 17 15 had apposed the officially 


appointed saujdar and was waiting for the award of sanad-i 
bahali from the imperial . court. ^ Fear of armed action and 
the hope of securing recommendation of the Maharaja might 
have compelled Ghazni Khan to render service. Fartiy his 
desire to be confirmed in his position might have motivated 
him to serve the Raja. Lastly, both the princes -sub&dars 
passed through Palanpur at the head of strong continghents 
while the other subedars had adopted the other route. 4 
Maharaja Abhay Singh's march was directed against Sarbuiand 
Khan Mubariz-ul mulk, then sub&dar in office, who had con¬ 
cluded treaty with the Marat ha's and against the latter who 

o 

had imposed khandni upon the Jaloris.’ Obviously the Jaloris 
might have visualised a strong general in the person of the 
Maharaja who could provide protection against the Marathas 
and put an end to the subadari of Sarbuiand Khan who had let 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 3, 119, 133; Ibid., I, p.342 

2. Ibid., II, pp. 3, 16-8, 119, 132-3, 193, 240. Mukhtasar 

Tarikh-i Gujarat , f. 70. Moreover, Pahad Khan Jalori 
was also favoured with the office of naib-faujdar of 
Pattan under Bakht Singh who had accompanied the Maha¬ 
raja, B.N. Reu, "A letter from Rajadhiraj Bakht Singh 
of Nagor (Marwa.r) dated Oct. 10, 1737”, Proa . IHC y 

1949, 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 99-100, 102-03; Tarikh-i Palan - 

pur , pp. 222, 228-9 
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the Jaioris suffer at the hands of the Marathas, 1 The very 
next year (1731) the Jaioris were again exposed to Mar at ha. 
impositions and the Maharaja could do nothing about it. The 

a 

Maharaja could not protect even Ahmadabad wel1.^ It might 
have proved an eye opener to the Jaioris. At this stage* the 
Jaioris might have with reason decided to look after their 

own possessions instead of rendering service at Ahinadabad. 

3 

Hence they fortified Palanpur, raised strong fortifications' 
and after 1733 never came to serve the subedar* 

The Mirat-i Ahmadi, as mentioned above, has reported 
that as the f aujdars did not come to serve the Nazim, the 
latter led expeditions and extorted peshkash from them 
"according to his strength and capacity.^ We have seen that 
the Jaioris rendered service for the last time in 1732-33* 
The first reported expedition for peshkash from Jaioris was 
led in 1734-35 by Ratan Singh Bhandari, the naib of Mahara¬ 
ja Abhay Singh. ^ Three years later, Motnin Khan extorted 


1. For Maratha imposition on Jaioris, Mirat-i Ahmadi , il» 

pp. 99-100, 102-03; Tarikh-i Palanpur, pp. 228-9. 

Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat f. 16 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 157 - 61 , 235-6, Tarikh-i Maratha 

dar Gujarat f. 16 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Suppi emen t, pp. 200-01. 

4. Ibid . , Supplement, pp. 201-02 Account f . 46a 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 190., Tarikh-i Maratha dar 

Gujarat f . 15 
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peshkash from Jaloria who offered it through Sher Khan 
Babi. 1 The last expedition under Jawanmard Khan Babl, the de 
facto subedar, was Led In 1748.~ Thus the Mughal sub&dars 
who could not extort regular military service from the 
Jaiort faudjars^ decided to extort occasional peshkash at 
least, as in the case of Superior zamindars of long stand- 
i ng. 

It is, therefore, evident that the Jalor is who held 
faujdari of Palanpur and Deesa, acquired the position of 
Superior zamihdar who not merely ruled within the territory 
like autonomous chiefs but also behaved like independent 
rulers. With expedient use of the power of sword, diplomacy 

and purse they converted the faujdari into zamindari within 

3 

the empire in violation of the established rules. 

B. Raja of Idar *'; 


1. Mirat-1 Ahmadi> II, p. 245; for Jaloris' close associa¬ 
tion with the Babis, the founder of the Nawabis of 
Radhanpur and Junagarh, please see /bid., II, pp. 16-8. 

2. /bid., II, pp. 403-04; Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat 
f . 21 

3. Even then the Jaior is continued to recognize the Mughal 
emperor as their sovereign. Please see them seeking and 
getting favors from the court, Basheeruddin Khan led. ) 
Faramin-i Salatin-i Hind , pp. 160-6; also Parwana 
dated 15 Jamadi II, 22 RY of Muhammad Shah in posses¬ 
sion of Hamiduddin Amir Miyan, Shebr Qaxi of Palanpur. 

4. Situated in Eastern part of the subah on a hillock and 
duly fortified, Idar was a pargana of sarkar Ahmadabad. 
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The history of the etablishment of what came to be 

known as "Later Rathor dynasty" 1 at Idar is an interesting 
episode of the gradual tr ansf or mat: ion of jagir, acquired 
virtually by force, into zamindari. The disturbed state of 
affairs helped the two Rathor brothers, Anand Singh and Rai 
Singh f in their endeavours to acquire Idar and subsequently 
to retain it by the force of arms, diplomacy and tnoney- 
though at times the process was also hindered by the forces 
at work in the region. 

The episode of the establishraent of the hold of Anand 
Singh and Rai Singh, the younger brothers of Maharaja Ahbay 
Singh, over Idar had its roots in the family feud that 
followed the death of Maharaja A j i t Singh in 1724 for the 

o 

gaddi of Jodhpur. Maharaja A j i t Singh’s younger sons, Anand 
Singh and Rai Singh, raised the standard of revolt against 
Abhay Singh who had been recognized as the ruler of Jodhpur 


1. Prior to 1678, Idar was held by the Rajput zamindar of 

Rathor clan. In 1678, this territory as a result of the 
confontration between the Rathors and Aurangzed, was 
incorporated into KhaJsa lands. For detaids, Commis¬ 
sariat, History of Gujarat , II, pp. 2, 10, 49n, 178; K. 

Kamdar, "Conquest of Jamnagar", p. 215. 

2. Maharaja Ajit Singh was believed to have been poisoned 

by his son Bakht Singh at the instigation of Abhay 
Singh; after his death, Ajit’s sons were dfvided into 
two rival groups, viz., Bakht Singh and Abhay Singh, 
and Anand Singh and Rai Singh. For detail G.R. Parihar, 
Marwar and the Marathas (1724-1343), Jodhpur, 1968, pp. 
28-30; B.N. Reu, hai'war Ka Itihas (Hindi), Jodhpur, 

1968, I, pp. 328-33; by the same author, Glorias of 
Marwar and the Glorious Rathors, 1943, pp. 127-29. 
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by Mohammed Shah.* The two brothers, having faiied in Mar- 

war, retired to Gujarat and made an attempt to capture Idar 

which Maharaja Abhay Sigh held as jagir. 2 In order to 
strengthen their position the Rathor brothers, Anand Singh 

and Rai Singh, allied themselves with the Marathas who began 

3 

their onslaught on Idar in the middle of 1725. Though the 
Rathor brothers failed to weaken Abhay Singh’s hold on the 

territory, their "regular incursions runined sources of 
ti 4 

revenue" . 

On the other hand, desais and other zamindars who are 

reported to have formed one group, were at daggers drawn 

with the Qasbatis -- the professional soldiers and money¬ 
lenders,^ Members of the extinct ruling house of Idar also 


1. B.N, Reu, "Mr Forbes and the House of Jodhpur", Indian 

Antiquity, LV 1 I I , 1929, p. 60 ; G.R. Parihar, Marut&r and 

the Marathas, p. 26; B.N. Reu, Glories of Marwar and 
the Glorious Rathor, pp. XL-XLI l. 

2. A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Jai Singh, dated March 

31, 1726; Kharita from Jai Singh to Abhay Singh, Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1725 cited in Parihar’s Marwar and the 

Marthas, pp. 21, 26-8; B.N. Reu, "Maharaja Aj i t Singh 

of Marwar", Journal of Indian History, XII, No, i, 
Madras, April, 1933, pp* 85-6. Mukht.asar Tar I kh - i 
Gujarat , f. 83; Vir Vinod, p. 968. 

3. A Kharita from Jai Singh to Abhay Singh, September 29, 

1725^cited by Parihar, and the Marathas, p.30. 

4. A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Jai Singh, September 23, 
1726, cited by Parihar, Marwar and the Marathas, pp. 
30- 1. 

5. Rasmala, pp. 340, 346, 450. 
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were active in the politics of Idar.* In addition to the 
havoc caused by Maratha forces, Idar, even internally, did 
not enjoy peace at the moment. 

Maharaja Abhay Singh devised a plan to deal with his 
brothers. He designed to hand over the Jag Sr of Idar to the 

Maharana of Udaipur on condition that the Rana would get 

2 

both the brothers, Anand Singh and Rai Singh, murdered. But 
the Rana did not lay hands on the two brothers. On the other 
hand the Maharana entertained overtures from Anand Singh for 
a compromise between the brothers. Abhay Singh did not like 
the move. In the meantime Filaji and Kanthaji, the two 
Maratha generals, invaded Marwar and looted the area of 
Jaior which was then held i n jagir by Bakht Singh, the 
brother of Maharaja. 4 On the other side, Anand Singh and Rai 
Singh took possession of Idar (1728) which by then was 


1. Ibid . , pp.345-6. 

2. A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Jai Singh, 31st; May, 1727 

cited in Parihar, Marwar and the Marathas , p. 31 Ufr 

VInod , p. 967, Kharita dated August 1724 written by the 
ruler of Jodhpur declares Idar as "part of Marwar* 
Ibid . , pp. 968-9 

3. A Kharita from Jai Singh to Abhay Singh, 6th August, 

1726, cited by Parihar, Marwar and the Marathas^ pp. 
31-32. Vir Vinod pp. 969-70 

4. Marwad Khayat., p. 131 cited in Parihar, Marwar and the 

Marathas , p.32 
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included in the jagir of Abhay Singh, * The Maharaja did not 

oppose their action probably keeping in view of maintaining 

undisturbed peace in Marwar, Even the then subedar of Guja¬ 
rat* Sa.r-bula.nd Khan seems not to have taken note of this 

incident. Virtually forced by circumstances, Maharaja Abhay 

Singh agreed to the proposal of Ma.hara.na of Udaipur to close 

down the long struggle with his brothers by agreeing, in 

August 1728, that Idar might be granted as jagir to Anand 

o 

Signh and Ra i Sigh by the imperial court. Thus Anand Singh 
and Rai Sigh who started the struggle with their eyes on the 
gaddi of Jodhpur succeeded in acquiring Idar as a political 
concession from Abhay Singh. 

The jagir of Idar so acquired was retained by the 
Rathor brothers by using force, bribery and dip!ocmacy. 
Jawamnard Khan Babi, then faujdar of Viramgaon, resolved to 
secure possession of Idar with the help of Akraji, the Koli 
zainindar of Katosan and Amra. Koli, the zamindar of liol 

Kanrah ( pargana Ahmadnagar) to compensate losses which he 
had suffered in his I jara lands. He marched against Idar in 

1. B.N. Reu, Marwar Ka Itihas y p. 355, Rasmala y p, 346; 

B.N. Reu, *Ajit of Marwar ? pp. 85-7; Bombay Gazetteer y 
V, pp. 404, 406; ibid* y II, pp. 213-16. 

2. A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Raja of Udaipur, 10th 

August 1728 cited in Parihar, Marwar and the Marathas y 
pp. 33-5; B.N. Reu, Marwar Ka Itihas, p. 335; B.N. Reu, 
•Maharaja Ajit Singh of Marwar", Journal of Indian 
History f Mad ras vol. XII, No. 1, April 1933, pp. 106- 

07; Bombay Gazetteer y II, pp. 404-06. 
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1734. It so happened that at this time two Maratha generals, 


Halh&F Rao Huitear and Rana.ji Sindia 4 were proceeding to 
Maiwa. Messengers for help were accordingly sent by the 
Rathor brothers and it was readily granted. Idar, because of 
this timely help was saved* ^ But the Rathors had to part 

with half of the Idar revenue as cAaut/? to Daoiaj i Gaekwad 

o 

some time between 1734 and 1741. 

In 1742, the Rehwar Rajputs in league with qasbat is, 
the professional soldiers and money lenders, attacked and 
took Idar, killing Raja Anand Singh. On hearing of the 
disaster his brother, Rai Singh, taking leave of the Nazim, 
Mociin Khan went to Idar. With the help of desais and zamin- 
dars and his clansmen he drove out the Rehwars and killed 

many qasbatis who had supported them and reoccupied Idar* H 

The Mughal subedars all through those years neither lent any 
support nor intervened in the affairs of Idar. It was due to 
the effort of Rathor brothers themselves that they succeeded 

1. Hi rat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 172-5; Commissariat, History of 
Gujarat, II, p. 449. The Rathors had to pay the cost of 
assistance they had acquired. Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Guja¬ 
rat f. 83; Ms. No. 191/1. f. 13 

2. Rasmala , pp. 424-33; Commissariat, History of Gujarat 

II, p. 4,50. • 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 265, 269-71. 

4. Bombay Gazetteer, V. pp. 406, 409; Commissariat, Histo¬ 

ry of Gujarat, p. 450; For the presence of desais in 
pargana of Idar, Mirat~i Ahmadi, Supplement, p. 236. 
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in retaining their possessions against the potential threat 

both from within and without.^ 

The Rather brothers are in our sources nowhere reported 
to have been rendering military assistance to the then 

sub&dar Maharaja Abhay Singh (1730-37). Expediency seems to 
have dictated the Maharaja not to press his brother for 
service. 

But during the years 1738-42 the Rathor brothers are 
reported to have served the then sub&dar, Mamin Khan (1737- 
1743). They came to Motnin Khan's camp when he visited the 
area. After matters about the payment of p&shkash had been 

settled, the eider brother returned to Idar whiLe Rai Singh 

9 

remained with the Nazim. Bar jit Singh, zatnindar of Mohanpur 

3 

paid p&shkash to the Nazim through Rai Singh.' At the time 
Momin Khan laid siege to V i raaigaon in 1740, Rai Singh was 
present in the Nazim's camp.^ Two years later (1742), Rai 
Singh, for the last time, is noted in the company of the 


1. Ratan Singh Bhandari, deputy to Abhay Singh, the Nazim 
of the Subah acted as silent spectator while Idar was 
beseiged by Jawaninard Khan Babi. Nor even Momin Khan 
came to help them either against Marathas or the Reh- 
wari Rajputs. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 224-5. 


3. 

Ibid . , 

ii. 

pp. 

247-8 

4. 

Ibid . , 

11, 

pp. 

26 1-2 
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Nazim, Mamin Khan. 


1 

Raja Rai Singh was summoned by Fakhruddawla, the Nazim- 
designate (1743), to assist him against Jawanmard Khan Babi , 
the de facto subedar (1743-S3). The Raja joined Fakhruddawla 
near Kapadwanj ( sarkar Patan) as a mercenary general. Since 
the Nazim-dea ignate did not meet the expenses of his troops 
on the pleas of his holding the jagir, he abandoned his camp 
and joined hands with Jawanmard Khan who had readily agreed 
to bear the expenses. Until the year of his death (1750) 
Rai Singh took an active part in the shifting politics of 
the time, allying himself indiscriminately with other Mughal 
nobles, with Rengoji, with Fakhruddaw1 ah, with Sher Khan 

Babi, the first Nawab of Junagadh as it suited his purpose 
3 

and ambition. 


1. Ibid . , II, p. 26S. Rai Singh took leave of the iVazi/7? to 
settle affairs at Idar in 1742. The next year (1743), 
the Raja did not come to help and remained busy at his 
and his brother's jagir -- Idar. 

2. Ibid . , II, pp. 314-26, 327-31, 395-6; Commissariat, 
History of Gujarat , II, pp. 493-9. 

3. Raja Rai Singh joined with Fakhruddaw1 ah, the Subedar 

designate, in 1743-4. Since the subedar failed to pay 
him, the Raja deserted him and joined hands with Jawan¬ 
mard Khan Babi, the de facto subedar , who undertook to 
pay him for his services. Again, Raja Rai Singh left 
Jawanmard in 1744-5 and allied himself with Renkoj1, 
the Maratha chief against the de facto subedar . Since 
Renkoji failed to meet his claims, the Raja deserted 
him and left for his jagir . fiirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 
269-71, 327-8, 328-30, 334-6, 355-6, 358-69, 394, 402- 

12; Mirat-t Mustafabad , pp. 270-4. 
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At the death of Raja Anand Singh at the hands of some 


local Rajput — probably a zaoilndar — his son Shiv Singh 

who was only six years old succeeded to the gadd i of Idar in 
1742.* His uncle Ra.i Singh who died in 1750 acted as in¬ 
charge of affairs. ^ After i 7 50, Ra. ja Shiv Singh enjoyed a 

3 

long period of rule at Idar till his death in 1791. 

It may be seen, then, that the Rathor brothers who had 
acquired the jagir of Idar by virtue of conquest, retained 
it In a likewise manner. From the year 1742 they rendered 
neither service nor paid p&shkash mainly because the power 
of collecting the revenue had almost gone. The prevailing 
state of affairs proved them helpful not merely in acquiring 
the jagir but also converting it gradually into zamindari 

with virtual hereditary claim on it. 

£ 

C. Natwab of Rat d ham pur 

Jawanraard Khan Babi, a leading member of the well known 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 265; Ra sma J at , II, pp. 424-33; 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, p. 450. 

2. Mi rat-i Ahmad i» II, pp. 26 5, 433-8; Commissariat, 

History of Gujarat T pp. 494, 496-7, 

3. Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, pp. 450-1. 

* pargana Radhanpur ( sarkar Pattan) is located in the 

North-west of Ahraadabad on the route leading to and 
adjoining the Rann of Kutch, 
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Babi family^ and de facto Governor (1743-53) of Gujarat 
established himself firmly, by carving out a Nawabi, at 
Radhanpur. Though he failed to retain the provincial capital 
but succeeded in retaining and transforming the positions of 
faujdar-watandar-Jagirdar and ijaradar assigned to him and 
other members of Babi family into hereditary nawabi which he 
and, later, his descendants continued to hold even after the 
extinction of Mughal rule from the subah. The ability of 
Bahis In general and that of Jawanmard Khan in particular to 


1. For a brief view of the Babis who played a significant 
political role during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Ms Coaiinussar i a t, History< of Gujarat , II, pp. 
169-70, 212, 432n and 435. 

The family tree of Babis who established Nawabis 
during the period is as under; 

Safdar Khan Babi 
Id.1725) 


Salabat Mohammad 
Khan Babi 
(d.1730) 


Bahadur Khan 
(Sher Khan Babi) 

(d.1758) 

l Nawab of Junagadh 


Jawanmard Khan Bab t 
(Senior) 

(d.1728) 


Kamaluddin Khan 
(Jawanmard Khan 
- J unlor) 

1 Nawab of 
Radhanpur 


Mohammad 
Anwar 
(Safdar 
Khan ) 


i * 

Mahabat Khan Sardar Mohammad Khan 

II Nawab of I Nawab of Bajasimor. 

Junagadh 
(1758-79) 
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muster- resources by making effective use of their nativity 
and acquaintance with the region seem to have enabled them 
to acquire and retain positions under the prevailing situa¬ 
tion. 

The first assignment of significance to the Babis 
during the eighteenth century was made during Emperor Far- 
rukhsiyar's reign. The Emperor granted Jawa.mua.rd Khan Babi 
(died 17285 the watandari^ right, and as also assigned him 
in jagir the pargana of Radhanpur, the place which formed 
the seat of the N a wabi * s power. Later on the Babis not 
only succeeded in retaining Radhanpur but also made valuable 
acquisitions in terms of administrative assignments and 
territorial sway. 

From the time of Hamid Khan the N&ib-subedar under 
Nizam-ul mulk every succeeding subedar ensured to acquire 
services of the Babis who in their turn were accordingly 
rewarded. In order to ensure active support of the Babis, 

Hamid Khan appointed (1726) Salabat Mohammad Khan as faujdar 
3 

of Viramgaon. But as the Babis* moves for extending support 

1. Precise nature of the watandari rights is not known. 
However, it seems, the watandari right implied grant of 
some financial benefits for, according to the tlirat-i 
Ahmad i, (Supplement pp. 202-3) the jama of the pargana 
was reduced at the time of his appointment as watandar . 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, pp. 202-3 

3. Hirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 78 
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to the incoming sub&dar became evident, the /\au./dar/ was 

taken away. * The incoming Subedar, Mubar iz-ul mu Ik, ensured 
Babis’ support against Hamid Khan by promising, beforehand, 
faujdari of the same place to Salabat Mohommad Khan Babi and 
that of Pattan { sarkar Pattan ) to Jawanmard Khan Babi 
(d.1728). In appreciation of their valuable services which 
they rendered against Hamid Khan and, presumably, for ensur¬ 
ing their active assistance in future, the sub&dar appointed 

3 

Jawanmard Khan Babi as fauidar-amin of pargana Pet 1 ad also. 
At his death in 1728, the sub&dac proposed the award of 
khi tab, (Jawanmard Khan) and man&ab (700/?) for his eldest 
son, Kamaladding Khan thus ennobled as Jawanmard Khan Babi 
(junior), and jagir in the parganas of Sami and Mon jpur. The 
younger son, Mohammad Anwar Khan, (ennobled Safdar Khan) got 
the mansab of 500/? and the faujdari of Radhanpur along with 
its dependency, Terwara.^ 


1. Ibid. , II, p* 81 

2. Ibid II, p. 86 Saiabat Mohammad Khan died in office 
{ Ibid p. 116) at the time of Maharaja Abhay Singh’s 
arrival, 

3. Ibid . , II, p 10S; for their support against Hamid and 

for assistance to Maubariz-ul mulk Ibid., II, pp. 79- 
80, 83, 86, 88, 92, 93, 98. 

4. Ibid., II, p. 106 He had also contracted ijane right on 

pargana Pet lad, but died before the corapletetion of the 
stipulated period. Ibid., H, p. 112, 
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With the arrival of sub&dr-de signate Maharaja Abhay 

Singh and determination of hubariz-ul muik to resist his 
ouster, Jawanraard Khan opted for rendering active support to 
the former. * In view of hi a active assistance and for com¬ 
pensating the apparent loss of Rattan, the maharaj 3 procured 
for Jawatiraard Khan Batoi an addition to mansab and watandari 

o 

of Badnagar. Later (1731) the Babi chief acquired parganas 
of Kadi, and Vijapur on ijara. His brother, 1 ike-wise 
acquired parganas of liunda, Matar (Arbarmatar ) and Nadiad. 4 
Jawanmard Khan Babi reoccupied pargana Pattan at 

(^uded^r-designate) Momin Khan's instance who needed his 
support for ousting Ratan Singh Bhandari ( naib-subedar in 
office) and therefore assigned faujdari of the pargana 
before hand to align the Babi with him.^ Jawanmard Khan also 


1. Ibid ., II, pp. 119-20. 

2. Ibid., 11, p. 133; In the meantime, faujdari of pargana 
Pattan had been granted to Raja Bakht Singh, brother of 
the Nazim by the imperial court. Ibid., II, p. 193. 

3. Ibid., 11, p. 168. Sometime before 1753 Kadi was lest 

to the Mar athas; MS NO 191/1 f 13. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi 1 1 , p. 1.83. Of these parganas, Nadiad 
could not be retained. 

5. Ibid., 11, pp. 196-7. The faujdari of the pargana, as 

pointed out. in a preceding note, had been assigned to 
Raja Bakht Singh, the brother of maharaja. The Babi 
chief seems to have been hurt and was therefore to get 
it back which he did by expelling the Raja's na l b 
forcibly. Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, f.83. 
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obtained from Momin Khan Kheralu for his brother, 


2orawar Khan. 

It may thus be seen that Jawamnard Khan emerged benefi¬ 
ciary after every change in the sub&d&jri. The Babi chief 

almost consistently remained 1 loyal 1 to the Sub&dars- in¬ 
office rendering them active assistance.^ Once the sub&d&r- 
in-off ice was dismissed, he threw his lot with the Governor- 
designate after his arrival in the subah for ousting his 

3 

predecessor by force of arms. The Babi chief extended his 
support and extorted one or the other official position 
which, barring exceptions already mentioned, he and members 
of his family continued to hold. Then in 1743, a little 


1. He was assigned parg&na. Prantij for paying ransom money 

to the Marathas who held 2orawar Khan, his brother as 
hostage. Later, he got Kheralu instead. Even after his 
brother's release, the p&rgana was retained by them, 
Mirat-I Ahmadi , II, pp. 205,-6, 239, 

2. Please see particulary, Ibid. , II, pp. 48-9, 54-5, 62-3 

69-70, 73,78, 81, 82 against Muizuddawlah and under 

Nizara-ul mu 1k and his deputy, Hamid Khan: Ibid f I I pp. 
79-80, 83, 86, 88, 92-3, 98, 107, against Hamid and 

under Mubar iz-ul tnul k; Ibid , II, pp. 119, 120, 144, 

159, 161; against Mubariz and under Maharaja Abhay 

Singh and his deputy Ratan Singh Bhandari) ibid . II, 

pp. 191, 196-7 200-1, 236, 239; 242-3. 248-9, 261-2, 

272, against Bhandari and under Momin Khan. 

3. /bid., II, pp. 48-9 (with Nizam-ul mulk and against 

Muizuddawt ah). /bid., II, pp. 83, 86, 88 (with Mubariz- 

ul mulk against Nizam-ul-mulk 1 s Deputy Hamid Khan); 
ibid , pp. 119-20 (with Maharaja Abhay Singh against 
Mubarlz-ul mulk). /bid, II, pp. 191, 196-197, 200-1, 

236, 239 (with Momin Khan against Maharaja's naib Ratan 

Singh Bhandari). 
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after Momin Khan's death Jawanmard Khan occupied Sub&dari 
which he made instrumental for ensuring continued possession 
of Radhanpur. * 

Despite holding faujdar is, enjoying ivansab, jagir and 

watandari , Jawanmard Khan Babi ceased to render services at 

least from the time of Momin Khan’s period (1737-43) of 

subedari . Instead, he served as a mercenary charging *an 

amount of money by way of daily expenses of his troops’* for 

o 

rendering service which the naxim procured every year." 
Since the amount charged by him was found ”to be heavy", 
Momin Khan chose to engage his brother, Zorawar Khan, who 
also held pargana Kheralu in 'jagir' on an agreement of less 

■3 

expenses, as a. mercenary. Evidently the services of Babis’ 
in general and those of Jawanmard Khan in particular seem to 
have become virtually indispensibIe for the sub&dars . From 
the time of Hamid Khan each subadar was keen to ensure their 


1. Having entered into an agreement with the rtarathas, he 
surrendered Ahraadabad to them in 1753. As per the terms 
and conditions settled between them Jawanmard Khan was 
to retain entirely and exclusively <dar-o-bast bi/a 
shlrkat) the parganas of Rattan, Badnager, Sami, Munj- 
pur, Baisalnagar, Tharad, Kheralu, Radhanpur, Terwara, 
and Vijapur. Moreover his family members were to retain 
one third of revenues of qasbah Malar, Kheda, Vasna and 
Munda. entirely beside the villages which they held in 
jagir. - 


2. Ibid . , 257 

3. Ibid . 
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support and, procure their services for taking possession of 

the subah* dealing with the Marathas, running the adminis¬ 
tration and effecting assessment and collection of revenues 
and extorting peshkash from the xam i nda rs. * Jawanraard Khan 
Babi, like his father and other member of the family, seems 
to have established good rapport with some of the leading 

r\ 

magnets of the region^ The Babia were capable of mustering 
support for assisting the Maxims as well as for fighting 
them. It may particularly be mentioned that the K z ami Il¬ 
dars' , girasias, Kol is and other recalcitrants were among 
the ones who assisted them against the Nazim.^ The Babis who 
were duly recognized as natives of the region^ might have, 


1. Please see for instance, Ibid.y II, pp. 48-9, 54-5. 62- 

3, 69-70, 78-83, 86, 88. 92-3. 90. 101-2, 105-7, 119-20 

,144,157, 159, 161, 179, 191, 196-7, 200-01, 236, 239, 

242-3, 248-9, 257, 261-2, 272; Ms No. 191/1, f.21. 

2. Ruqqat-i Alamgiri , letter no. XIX (1706), pp. 24-6; For 

the Babis enjoying confidence of the leading element of 
the region, Mirat-i Ahmadiy II, pp. 40-1,78-81, 144, 

170-1; Jawanmard Khan Babi for being hailed as man of 
the region ( ham watani) by the Gujaratis , Ibid. , II, 
p. 312 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadiy II, pp. 40-1, 172 

4. Ibid. 


5. Ibid. , II, p. 312 

* Located on a hill and having strong fortification, 

Junagadh was headquarter of sarkar Soreth, the peninsu- 
1 ar Gujarart. 
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presumably, been better placed to consolidate their position 
with the cooperation of local element. 

I I. The Peninsula Gujaratt 

n 

D Nawabi of Junagadh : 

The last faujdar of sarkar Soreth, Sher Khan Bab 1^ 
consolidated his position at Junagadh during the days of the 
decline of Mughal rule in the suhah. Having tried his luck 
on the mainland where he could not make much headway, Sher 
Khan Babi retired to the peninsula and established himself 
at Junagadh. With J unagadh safe in his hands, Sher Khan re¬ 
entered the main field of provincial politics but with a new 
approach and changed purpose. The distasteful, as also not 
so appreciable an experience there, forced him to retire to 
Junagadh to consolidate his achievements in the climate of 
political uncertainty. Our main point of concern, therefore, 
is Junagadh; however, for a better appraisal of the whole 
development a study of Sher Khan's achievements, failures 
and strategy on the main-land seems to be pertinent. 

To beginwith, Sher Khan Babi, during the early years 
(1719-37) of his career had endeavored to acquire and hold a. 

1. Ennobled as Sher Khan Babi, Mohammad Bahadur Babi was 
son of Salabat Mohammad Khan Babi (500/250), the watan- 
dar of Balasinor (Baras i nwar a) . His father came to lime 
light during Aurangzeb's reign and played an active 
role in the provincial politics during later years. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat , 11, pp. 169-70, 212, 
432n and 435. 
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position an the main-1 and, except for a short duration 
(1728-30)*. According tu the available evidence he began his 

career as faujdar-i gird <17 19) of Ahmadabad, the position 

o 

which he retained under naib-subedar Mehar AM Khan* in 
1721, na t b-sub&dar Shujat Khan (1721-22) who bore enmity 
towards the Babis threatened him and his father In their 
respective possessions but their grievances against the 
Khan’s hum!Mating behaviour were redressed by Sub&daf 
Muizuddawiah Haider Quli Khan (1721-22) who appointed him 
than&dar of Sadra and Birpur, managed award of mansab and 
confirmation in the jagir . ^ 

But Sher Khan Babi was deprived of the above mentioned 
thanedari within an year and with the death of his father 
(1730) he was left in his sole ( watandari > possession of 
Khera. 4 


1. Sher Khan held Junagadh (1728-30) as deputy of his 

father who had been appointed naib-faujdar of the place 
by the dying faujdar; Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 101, 103 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi II, p. 22 


3. Jbitf+ 9 II, pp. 41-2. Mirat-i Mustafabad pp. 259-60. He 

was awarded a mansab of 500/270 and khitab of Sher 

Khan. His father ws, likewise, allowed to hold Barasin- 
wra as watandar and Sher Khan to continue in the wa¬ 

tandari of Khera. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 48-9, 69-70. His father was 

continuously favoured and then, disfavoured by Nizam-ui 

mulk, Hamid Khan and Sa.rbula.nd Khan. But at the time of 
his death, he held Barasinwra as watand&r and Ghoga as 
faujdar and manager of the king’s mother who held it in 
taiyul (I.e. jagir) 9 Ibid* , M, pp. 10, 21-2, 4Q-9, 69- 
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Sher Khan Babi managed, at the recommendation of the 

then subedar to acquire Barasitwra, w&tandari of his father, 
and port of Ghoga after his father's death-^ The imperial 
court rejected the Nazim's proposal and deprived him of 
Ghoga, an easily manageable and prosperous port-town on the 
pen insula." 

Sher Khan's fortunes witnessed fluctuations in his 
other assignments also, Maharaja Abhay Singh appointed him 
faujdar of Baroda (1731) but soon (1733) it was captured by 
the Marathas when Sher Khan was in Baras i nwra, ^ Similarly he 
was appointed faujdar of Viramgaon (1733) by the naib-sube- 
dar but the imperial court assigned it to Behram Khan. At 
the instigation of the Naib-Subedar, Sher Khan Babi fought 
the new incumbent to finish. But then, the naih-subed&r 
himself replaced him by another person of his liking for 


. . .Continued. . . 


70, 78, 81-2, 86, 116 

1. He was allowed to retain his father's mansab and jagir . 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi , 11, pp 132, 165-66, Ibid. , Supplement, 

p. 191 

2. Instead, Behraoi Khan was assigned Ghoqa. He ousted Sher 

Khan's younger brother by force. Ibid., 11, pp. 165-6. 
Mirat-i Mustafabad pp. 261, 263, 267. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 144, 162, 167. 
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some ulterior motives. 1 As such, of the many areas at one or 

the other time at his disposal, he was left only with his 

watandari possessions of Barasinwra and Khera," It may thus 

be seen that Sher Khan Babi was generally beneficiary of the 

subedr*a favours and each time a looser at the hands of the 
imperial court. It may further be seen that except the 
incident of V i r arngaon-- the strategically significant forti¬ 
fied town between the main-land and Soreth Sher Khan, by 

and large followed the imperial command peacefully. More¬ 
over, he was continuously at the service of Nazim. 4 But the 
Nazim too seems to have gradually lost its credibility as 

the source of providing favours and therefore Sher Khan Babi 


1. The faujdari was granted to him because he maintained 
cordial relations with the desai without whose coopera¬ 
tion management of affairs was a difficult task, /bid., 
II pp 168, 179, 184, Mirat-i Mustafabad 9 pp. 264-5. 


2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II. pp. 106, 115, 161, 184, 276. Ibid. 

Supplement , p. 191, Mirat-i Mus tafabad, pp. 259-61, 
263-66, 267. it may be pointed out that Salabat Moham¬ 

mad Khan Babi, his father, had raised fortification 
around Barasinwra and named it Salabat Naga.r before his 
death. 

3. The Babis, in general, acted as mediator between the 
peskash collecting expeditionary forces and the zamin- 
dars. As such their utility for the subedars need not 
be over emphasised. The favours, moreover, sometime 
came in view of political compulsions as mentioned in 
the proceeding note. 


4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 41-2, 48-9, 86, 101, 103, 318 
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was, as will be seen a little later, with reason obliged to 
proceed accordingly. 

Sher Khan Babi, as early as 1728, was reluctant to 

surrender Junagadh to the naib of the /a uj dar appointed by 

the imperial court. Sher Khan held the place since 1727 as 

nsib of the naib-faujdar Saiabat Mohammad Khan under fuajdar 

Asad Quli Khan, who died in 1727. The next faujdar, Ghulam 

Muhiudding Khan also appointed him his naib . In 1728 Ghulam 

Muhiuddin Khan, with royal consent, deputed Mir Ismail in 

Sher Khan's stead. But Sher Khan did not let him assume 

office.* Mubariz-ul mulk, then subedar, recommended (1729) 

that Sher Khan be allowed to continue by way of ijarah-i 
o 

nayabat* But the following year (1730), Sher Khan, for 

3 

reasons unknown, vacated the office for Mir Ismail Khan.' 
Nevertheless Sher Khan’s interest is evident from his early 
action. In the year 1736 at the time he had been deprived of 
all his positions except ones in Barasinwra and Khera, Sher 


1. 

Mi rad- i 

p. 260. 

Ahmad i. 

ii. 

pp. 

101 

, 103; Mirat-i Mustafabad, , 

2. 

Mirat-t 

Ahmad i, 

ii, 

P« 

103, 

Mirat-i Mustafabad , p. 260 

3. 

Mi rat-J 

AhmadJ, 

11, 

P- 

ii?; 

Mirat-i Mustafabad, p.259. 


By this time Maharaja. Abhay Singh had assumed charge of 
the subah and the Babi had not even called on him.. 
Moreover, his father Salabat Mohammad Khan also died 
(1730). Apparently Sher Khan Babi would not like to 
annoy the Sub&dar and the court at the juncture when he 
needed imperial favours. 
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Khan Babi was appointed faujdar of Pet lad by Na i b-S -subeo'er, 

Ra- tan Singh Bhandari, The Bharidar i in spite of proceeding 
with a firm determination (azm~S musammam) however, failed 
to install Sher Khan Babi by ousting Mamin Khan, the ijarah- 
dar of Petlad* 1 The incident which reflected the weakness 
and inability of the highest provincial authority, seems to 
have proved on eye-opener for Sher Khan. Before analyzing 
evidence and developments for the ensuring years, it will 
not be out of place to have a retrospect of the preceding 

developments - Sher Khan's obvious endeavours to hold some 

position on main-land which had resulted in almost a fiasco. 

On the basis of available evidence it may be submitted 
that until the year 1736-37 Sher Khan had associated himself 
with the subedars and obviously he seems to have seen an 
identity of interests with those of the latter i.e. the 
Nazims of the subah . In principle, no doubt, he was bound to 
serve the subedars in his various official capacities but he 
did, in this association, something more even apart from and 
also in violation of the rules and regulations. It was at 
the instigation of Ratan Singh Bhandari, the naih-subedar 
incharge of the subah that Sher Khan fought the faujdar- 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 192-94. Mamin Khan, the first 
nawab of Khanbat was also a strong noble having roots 
in the soil of the land. For details please see discus¬ 
sion under khanbat in the fol lowing 1 ines. 
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designate of Viramgaon to the finish. 1 Moreover, he was, 

generally, with the sub&dars in their p&shkash collecting 
expeditions. It was, apparently because of his association 
with the sub&dars that since the days of Maharaja Ajit Singh 
(1719-21) almost every subedar favoured him by making as¬ 
signments, r ecotmnend Ing khi tab and increase in mansab and on 

two occasions favours came in violation of imperial regula- 

o 

t ion and rules. But such favours neither proved lasting nor 
even secure. As pointed out above Sher Khan was deprived of 
all his positions, excepting the watandari of Bara.sinwra and 
Khera by the year 1736. Even Barasinwra was exposed to 
Maratha inroads twice in 1733 and 1736. It could be retained 
only by offering a huge sum by way of khandni (security 
money). As such, Sher Khan might have observed that while 
the subedars could assign positions and make grants, it was 
the receplent alone who cold retain these by virtue of his 
own strength. Moreover, inability and failure of Bhandari 
against Mamin Khan highlighted the fact that the highest 
authority of the subah was neither capable of ousting a 

1. Ibid . , II, pp. 103, 133-4, 192-4 Mirat-i Mustafabad f 

pp, 163, 246-7, 265 

2. Mi rat- i Ahmad f, II, pp 103, 144, 168; Mirat-i Mustafa- 

bad, pp. 260-1 


3. 


Mirat-i Ahmadi 


Suppl&m&nt 


p. 191 




determined official nor, therefore, in a position to bestow 

favours even cm its favourites. The conditions of insecurity 
and ins tabi 1 i ty were further created, at 1 east. for Sher 
Khan* by the sub&dars themselves, Ratan Singh Bhandari took 

fauidar j of Viramgaon from him. To all appearances Sher 
Khan’s strategy i.e. acquiring and retaining position 
through the good offices of subodar by helping them in the 
subab , failed to meet the desired aim* 

With regard to his field of action - the mainland - it 
may be submitted that it was like the hunting ground of 
Maratha armies. Beside extorting khandni they had success¬ 
fully aimed at territorial acquisitions, as distinct from 
their policy of collecting only khandni from the peninsular 
Gujarat,^ The mainland was relatively vulnerable and within 
easy reach of Marathas as wel l as the Mughal subodars. Above 
all, since he failed to retain his positions on the main¬ 
land, therefore, he would welcome a change in the area of 
operation. Hence forward (1736), Sher Khan seems to have 
decided to act independent of the state authority to acquire 
as well as consolidate his position in his own right. 

The long armed struggle (April 1736 to May 1737) that 
started between Momin Khan (the future sub&dar) and Ratan 

1. Ibid* , II, p. 27; Wilberforce, op. cit. pp, 121-34. 

Hamilton, op, cit, I, p. 6 15, Bombay Gaz&tt&er f VI II, p. 

116. 
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Singh Bhandari (the na J b-sub&da r in charge) for the occupa¬ 
tion Of Ahmadabad provided Sher Khan an opportunity to act. 
Instead of taking sides, Sher Khan Babi util ised the oppor¬ 
tunity to expel state officials and occupy Dehgaoi and Korwa 
which were located in the vicinity of Barasinwra. 1 2 Having 
acquired tacit approval of the new sub&dar who did not 

disturb him in his new acquisition, Sher Khan Babi cal led on 

2 

him (September 1737) and served him for sometime. In the 
meant! Die situation at Junagadh took a favourable turn for 
the Babi chief, 

Hazbar Khan, faujdar of Soreth, deputed two naibs — 
Sher Mohammad Khan and Mamur Khan — one after another to 
take over Junagadh from Mir Dost Ali, the naib-in charge in 
office. With a design to capture’ Junagadh, Sher Khan Babi 
proceeded to Ghoga (which was situated on the peninsula and 
had already been occupied by him) and instigated the unpaid 
Gujarati soldiers of Mir Dost Ali who was simultaneously 
threatened in his position by the nabSs- designate and , 
moreover, short of funds too. The soldiers "were internally 
in concord with Sher Khan Babi* and "that helpless man (i.e. 
Mir Dost Ali) was entangled in the snare of their 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 198 

2. II, pp. 243, 245 
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strategam” , Mir Dost Ail was forced to invite Sher Khan Bab i 


*on an agreement of half tu half" for collecting revenues* 
Having thus entered the citadel of Junagadh, Sher Khan Bab 1 
occupied the place for himself without partnership of any¬ 
one* 1 A little later the imperial court appointed Himmat Ali 
Khan, nephew of subedar Momin Khan, as faujdar. But in view 
of Marath*s presence and Sher Khan Babi’s strength (for he 
was entrenched in the strong citadel of Junagadh) the sube- 

p 

dar could not even venture to act against him. Sher Khan 
therefore continued to hold the place uninterrupted. 

During the years 1738-43, Sher Khan confined his activ¬ 
ities to Junagadh and took no part in politics on the main- 
land. Because of the paucity of evidence nothing can be 
stated with confidence, however, according to the author of 
the Mi rat-1 Mustafabad, Sher Khan, during these years, 
subdued the recalcitrant elements there.^ In ail probability 
Sher Khan Babi might have utilised the time to consolidate 
his position at Junagadh. That his wives, Ladli and Amani, 
succeeded in administering the region during the years of 


1. Ibid. , II, pp. 245-7 He expel Ied the naib after his 

entry into the citadel. 

2. Ibid. , II, pp 246-7 

3. Ibid. , II, pp 247-8, flirat-i Mustafabad> pp. 267-8. 

Apparently he did not serve the Nazim too. 

4. Mi rat- i Mu&tafabad* p. 268. 
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Sber Khan’s absence (1743-45 and 1746-47) is indicative of 


the degree of success he had attained,* During the period 
Sher Khan Babi confirmed the holders of the madad-i 
ma * sh, i n *aw, pusa i ta and other giants in their possessions. " 
There is evidence to show that he made new grants in favour 
of Bairagis, sadhus, faqirs, Saidyids and the ‘ Also, 
he is reported to have made a grant of four villages in 
1741-42 to a local zamindar. 3 4 5 It seems that during the 
period he had tried to win strong and influential local 
persons to his side. 

Sher Khan re-appeared on the political scene of the 
mainland in 1743-45. He came at the invitation of Maratha 
chief, Rengoji who had promised him deputy Governorship of 
the subah under liarathas. ^ Finding no room for materializing 
his objectives of getting deputy-Governorship f he plundered 


1. Ibid . , p.274, MS Comm i ssar ia t. History of Gajarat, II 
pp. 314-27; 395-6. 

2. Each document concerning Settled cases (Junagadh) cited 

in Chapter V and Chapter VI above testifies the undis¬ 
turbed continuity of the grantees in their possession. 
Besides, the files related to mahal Junagadh precisely 
cite Sher Khan Babl* s order dated 1153, 1154 and 1155 

AH. to that effect. 

3. Please see, for instance Junagadh SC No. 993, {mahal 

Mangrole); EX A/1, Ex A / 3 and 'A / 5 ; SC No. 362, ( maha /- 

Seel ) Ex. No. 4 

4. Tar i kh- i Soreth (Junagadh MS. ) f. 17. 

5. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 286,289,290,293 
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villages and then joined hands with the then Mughal Deputy- 

1 2 
Governors as mercenary against the MafathaSi** But his 

endeavours to ensure installation of Fida-ud-Din Khan and 

then Fakhruddin in the seat of power were successfully 

thwarted by his cousin, Jawanraard Khan Babl who aspired for 

and succeeded in capturing the office of sub&dar for him- 

self. 1 2 3 

Once Jawanmard Khan Ba.bi captured Ahmadabad, Sher Khan 
Babi endeavoured to consolidate his position by occupying 
Kapadbanj and Thaama, the territories adjoining Barasinwra, 
which was held by his son, Sardar Mohammad Khan. 4 

Sher Khan, it may be seen, had by now abandoned the 
policy of association with subedars and remaining aloof from 
the politics of the subah . Between 1743 and 1745 Sher Khan 

took an active part in the shifting politics of the time 
allying himself indiscrimiaately with the sub&dar, with 
other Mughal nobles, with Rengoji and other Maratha sa/dars: 
with the phantom sub&dar, Fakhruddaw1 ah and with Rai Singh, 
the jag i rct&r- ch i e f of Idar according to convenience. During 

1. After the death of Momin Khan, the charge of the subah 
was held by Fakhruddin and Fidauddin jointly as deputy 
Governors. They were engaged in a struggle with Renkoji 
who wanted to oust them. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , l l, pp. 289-90, 293 

3. Ibid . , II, pp. 290, 293, 295-8, 311, 317. 

4. Ibid ., II, pp. 311. 
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all these years his on 1y permanent ally seems to have been 

Rai Singh, the man with identical interests. 1 In 1745-46 
finding no possibility of adventure on the mainland and 
having strengthened his position at Barasinwra he retired to 
Junagadh where his wives had carried the management of 
affairs. ^ 


Post 

1746-48 

development 

s show Sher 

Khan acting as an 

i ndependent 

ruler. 

Aval 1able 

ev idence, 

though 1 

i t.t. 1 e in 

quantity, 

is significant for 

the light 

it casts 

on Sher 


Khan’s ways of asserting and consolidating position. 

Sher Khan shifted to the policy of opposing Mughals in 
case he was disturbed, and earning confidence of the local 
elements. The very position of faajdar i y as pointed out 


1. Sher Khan with Raja. Rai Singh of Idar warmly welcomed 
Fakhruddawlah, the /i/azjflrclesignate in 1743-44 but 
within few days he deserted the Na^i/^-dea ignate and 

joined hands with Potaji, the liaratha chief who along- 

with Jawamnard Khan Babi was opposed to Fakhruddawlah. 
In the year 1744 Fakhruddawlah attacked Sher Khan’s 
camp but could not achieve success. Sher Khan, subse¬ 
quently entered into league with Rengoji, the other 

Maratha chief in the subah. The new alliance forced 

Fakhruddawlah to open dialogue with Sher Khan. But Sher 
Khan could not be desisted. In the struggle between 
Jawanmard Khan, the d& f&ato sube'dar and Rengoji, Sher 
Khan supported the latter but during the following 
year, he deserted Rengoji who was fighting Khanderao, 
another Maratha. chief. While the struggle for supremacy 
between Rengoji and Fidauddin Khan was on, Sher Khan 
changed his sides twice. Mirat-l Ahmadi> II, pp. 286, 
289, 290, 293, 296-8, 314-25, 327-30, 334-8, 355-6, 
395-6, 402-11, 502-12, Mirat-i Mustafabad pp. 270-4. 

2. /fixrat-i tfustafabad. p. 274, Barasinwra, under Sher Khan 

Babi’s son, also acquired the status of Nawa.bi . 
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above. 


was gained by him by seizure rather than by sanc¬ 
tion. Also, he continued to hold it without having legal 
approval and against the wishes of- the Emperor. During the 

closing days of 1746, Sher Khan opposed and fought Fakhrud- 
dawlah, the aub&dar at Banthli, 10 miles east of Junagadh. 1 2 3 4 
At Khere and Baraainwra, Sher Khan*a son and deputy resisted 
imposition of p&shkash by the sub&dar but was forced to 

o 

offer it twice. Sher Khan’s son agreed to share revenues of 

3 

Barasinwra with the Marat.has, under the pressure of arms. 

Sher Khan in an apparent effort to growing roots in the 
soil granted certain concessions to the local zamindars. He 
granted them exemption from paying saia/ni on their chauth 
rights.^ As such the possessions of the chauthias were made 
free of the main monetary obligation. One Weera Kathi of 
Jeetpur was permitted to raise fortification at the same 
pi ace. He was also granted a jagir in the pargana of Jeet- 


1. Mir&t-i Mustaf&bad, pp. 278-9. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 
353-4. In 1742, Momin Khan, the Sub&dar occupied Ghoga. 
But Sher Khan remained indifferent. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 40-1, 145, 258-66. 

3. Ibid . , II. pp. 562-5. 

4. Mi rat-i Mustafabad, pp. 284-85. The loss in terms of 

revenues must have been quite considerable because 
there were, in all, 400 such villages as contained 
crhauth possessions and the exemption was not withdrawn. 
Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS ) f.7. 
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pur.* Besant, a Rajput, was granted the revenues from the 

2 

Paneha la vilLage. The mahant of Koili was granted revenues 

3 

of the village Koili in the pargana of Bantha 1 i . ' Dholqa was 
assigned to the gas bat is — weal thy-soldierly class — who 
had killed the Mughal faujdar of the town* 4 Town of Una was 
likewise granted to the local qasbatis as watan. ^ He also 
assigned talluqa of Bantwa and Sardargarh, also known as 
Gidar, to his younger brother* 0 He did not disturb the 
zamindar of Forbandar in his new acquisitions, instead 
demanded peshkash only. On the whole he seems to have 
maintained cordial relations with the old as we) 1 as newly 
emerging zamindars,^ 

In spite of ruling Junagadh like an independent chief, 
Sher Khan never broke his relations with the Emperor till 


1* Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f.37, tfirat-i Mustafabad , 

p. 285, 

2. Mirat-i Mus tafabad, p. 280 

3. Jbid. , p* 286 

4. Ibid. , p. 351 

5* Tarikh-i Sor&th ( J unagadh MS ) f.70 

6. rtirat-i Mus tafabad y p.286 

7. Tarikh-i Sor&th (Junagadh MS) f.69 

8. For his relations with Pa.had Khan Jalori (chief of 

Palanpur) and Raja of Idar, Mirat-i Ahmadi f II. p. 245; 
Mirat-i Mustafabad, pp. 261-2, 272-4; with muqaddam of 

Padra and the d&sai of Viramgaon, Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, 
pp.144, 162, 163, 179, 184 
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his death (1758), He liked to be addressed as Nawab Sher 


l 

Khan Bahadur firfutf-i Badshatu However* he did not share 
revenues with the Mughal Emperors.^ 

To sura up, Sher Khan Ba.bi, the founder of the Nawabi of 
J unagadh, first unsuccessful ly tried his fortune on the 
mainland and attempted holding positions with the consent 
and support of the Since he failed to retain any 

position of significance with the Nazim's help and had to 
part with his positions on the mainland, he consolidated 
his position at Junagadh by acquiring support of the local 
zamindars. The period of uncertain political conditions thus 
provided opportunity to one more Mughal noble to carve out 
an independent principality. 

III. SOUTH GUJARAT: THE PORT-TOWNS 
D. Nawabi of Surat ; 

Tegh Beg Khan, who appeared as compromise candidate in 
the political game initiated by Mull a Mohammad All, the 


1. Britishers worngly assumed that Sher Khan Babi assumed 

the appellation of Nawab and Bahadur, see Bombay Gaz- 
zetteer , VI, p. 99, Wilberforce, op.cit p* 129; 

Treaties, Vi, pp 84-5* The Khitabs were granted by 

Empror Muhammad Shah, see Hi rat-i Hustafabad , pp. 259, 
261-2, Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp* 132, 144* Even his 

grand son was addressed with the same title see Mirat-i 
Hustafabad, p, 285. * 

2. Account, ff. 10b, 18a 

3. However his son continued to hold Barasinwra. and Kheda. 
on the mainland even after extinction of Mughal rule 
from the sub ah. 
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umdat-ul tuijar, to acquire ascendancy over the economical iy 


important sea-part of Surat* emerged out of strife as the 
practically independent ruler— the Atewab- of the place. The 
capture of power by Tegh Beg Khan and later on by other 
adventurers and the related developments constitute an 
interesting episode In the history of unscrupulous politics. 

The history of this episode may be divided into three 
broad phases; the first phase when Tegh Beg Khan succeeded 
twice in capturing the mutasrad&j'. s office displacing Behram 
Khan, the officially appointed mutasaddi 9 with the help of 
Mu 1 1 a Mohammad All, the trader and Beg 1er Khan, the qi I&d&r; 
the second phase when having been officially appointed 
mutasaddi of Surat, Tegh Begh Khan attempted to consolidate 
his position and power, and the third phase when, after the 
death of Tegh Beg Khan, a new game began in which the muta¬ 
saddi g i r i changed hands more than once. 

Umdat-ui tujjar Mohammad Aii* an ambitious rich mer¬ 
chant of Surat, "gave up his ancestoral ways due to abdu- 


1. Mulia Muhammad Aii was the son of Mulla Abdui Ghafoor 
the umdat-uJ tujjar. At the death of Mulla Ghafoor, the 
then mutasaddi (1716-18) Haider Quii Khan confiscated 
his property. Beside precious material and articles he 
is reported to have left a fabulous sum of Rs. 
80,00,000/- in cash. After making arduous efforts, 
Mulla Muhammad Aii was alLowed to take back his fa¬ 
ther’s belongings. For details see, Zahiruddin Malik," 
The Rise of Tegh Beg Khan” (1733-46), Islamic Culture^ 
XXXVI, 1972, pp, 57-8. 
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nance of wealth* and laid the foundation of a palatial fort' 

gum-port at Athwa island* three miles off Surat. Behram 
Khan, the then mutasadd! f forbade 11729) the trader from 

i 

carrying out his unauthorised work of construction. Humili¬ 
ated but resolute in his designs, the trader, with big power 
of purse at his command, resolved to dislodge Behram Khan 
from his office- With a lucrative offer of securing sanad 
for the post of mutasaddi for qii&dar Beglar Khan's brother 
Tegh Beg Khan, the merchant purchased the loyalty of the 
Khan to execute his designs of expelling Behram Khan from 

o 

the office (1729-30). Tegh Beg Khan, thus, appeared on the 
political chessboard; previously he held no post in the 
Imperial administ ration. 

To translate their political ambitions into reality 
Tegh Beg Khan gave out that he had recieved a sanad for the 
post of mutasaddi of Surat* Having brought about a keen 
controversy around Behram Khan the two brothers dragged him 
into conflict and gave him battle. Under the terms of agree¬ 
ment concluded through the peace making mission of interest¬ 
ed traders of Surat, Behram Khan vacated the office and 
waited for the arrival of a new sanad in his name. Tegh Beg 

1. Mirat-i Ahmad! , II pp. 103-4 Account , f.70a. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmad! , II, pp. 103-4; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Guj- 
ara t, f . 77 
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Khan entered the official palace idarbar) and began to rule 
over Surat from 17 30 as a do facto ruler with no legal right 
to rule. 1 

The agreement came under a strain soon after the mer¬ 
chant recommenced the work of building his palatial -fort-cum 
port without procuring the sanad of confirmation for the 
post of mutasarfd1 in the name of Tegh Beg Khan from the 
imperial court. Tegh Beg did not permit him to proceed until 
the sanad had been procured. The snubbed trader turned to 
Behraot Khan -- the mutasaddi out of office. Mohammad Ali, 
the trader, assured him of the sanad of confirmation; in 
turn Behram Khan undertook to allow the merchant to accom¬ 
plish his object. The trader spent a sum of Rs. 180000/-, 
procured sanad for the new ally and thus enabled him to 
reoccupy the official palace of mutasaddi after a lapse of 
ten months (1731). Muhammad All, then, put his design into 
effect and built a palatial fort-cum-port at the island of 
A thwa. ^ 

Even the newly formed alliance did not last long. Muila 
Muhammad Ali assumed princely ways: he appointed his own 
qiJodar and kotwal y kept retinue, put cannons on the fort 

1. Mirat-l Ahmadl y II, pp* 104-5, 109. Hadlqat-ul Hind y 

f . 39 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadl. y II, pp. 109-10, 142 Hadiqat-ul Hind y 

f. 40; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat. 1.10; 
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and above all succeeded in attracting the merchants to the 


newly developed port. The new port registered very rapid 
growth at the expense of Surat. The mutasaddi could not and 
would ‘not suffer the pecuniary loss in terms of revenues’ 
nor political prestige.* In order to protect his interests, 
Behram Khan appointed faujdar at Athwa to supervise the 
trade. The action was sharply objected to by the merchant- 
prince. With the help of the trading communities and ‘an 

amendable religious leader’ Syed Muhammad Ali Waiz, the 
merchant prince gave the issue ‘a sectarian fervour* which 
led to a big tumult. Behram Khan, however, succeeded in 
overcoming the problem with a firm hand. 

Mulla Muhammad Ali pursuaded his abandoned allies, 
Beglar Khan and Tegh Beg Khan, to resume the task of expel¬ 
ling Behram Khan. In addition to his promise of securing the 
sanad, the trader by advancing the required amount of money 
and providing the ammunition, demonstrated the sincerity of 
his intention.^ In his revengeful mood, he sought the as- 

1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 109-10, 142, 147. 

2. /bid., II, pp. 147-8 

3. Jbtch , II, pp.69, 147-8. Syed Muhammad Ali Waiz who had 

bribed the qazi also, declared that Tegh Beg Khan had 
not kept his word, cheated the trader and thus acted 
against the Shariat. 2.U. Malik, 'The Rise of Tegh Beg 
Khan", p.59. 

4. Mirat-i AhmadI, II, pp. 148-9; Hadiqat-ul Hind y f.61. 
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4 

s i stance of the Dutch, the Eng! ish and the Marathas, The? 
MU&tasaddi gave a. long battle but could not succeed. Hence 
Tegh Beg Khan was rei ns ta l led as the de facto mutasaddi 
(1731-32). The trader resumed the princely ways and busied 
himself with enhancing the trade at Athwa. Tegh Beg Khan, 
alongwith his b rot her-a. I l y Beglar Khan, the c/edar, ruled 
over Surat. 

Apparently Mulla. Muhammad Ali did not remain content 
with what he had achieved till then. To keep Tegh Beg Khan 
on tenterhooks, the Mulla made no effort to procure the 
sanacf from the court for the Khan. instead he secretly 
arranged for seeking a grant of mansab of 3000 with a title 
of Fakhruddin Khan for his younger son and the sanad of the 
post of mutasaddi exclusively'for himself with the specific 
request that he be allowed to appoint any one of his choice 
as his deputy. Apparently he wanted to acquire the legal 
supremacy at Surat so as to perpetuate his gains at Athwa or 

1. Surat District Gazetteer, p 135; Bombay Gazetter, VI, 

pp. 109, 111. The Mirat does not mention of Europeans’a 

participation in the struggles but notes Devji Nagvir 
Martha supporting the trder as a mercenary general at 
the head of ten thousand soldiers, Mirat~i Ahmadi, II, 
pp. 149-51. The trader had himself collectd 1OO0G 
horse-men and footmen to strengthen his ally. Ibid*, 
M, p.147. 

2. Mirat-1 Ahmadi, II, pp. 148-54; Hadiqat-ul Hind , f.61 

Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat , f.81. 

3. tfirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 153. 
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at least to make the position of Tegh Khan vulnerable. To 

translate his desire into action he sent a hundi of Rs. 
60,000/- to Hafiz Khidmatgar, the favourtite of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah.* 

But the merchant's scheme of attaining a position of 
legal eminence did not succeed. His court-bound messenger 
fell into the hands of Tegh Beg Khan. Tegh Beg Khan changed 
his strategy and embarked upon a policy of cleansing the 
stage of his foes so as to consolidate his position there. 

The de /ac to matasaddi, without revealing the news of 
arrest of the trader’s messengers decided to outwit him. He 
invited the trader to a feast and put him under arrest in 
1732 and sometime later, (1733-34) deprived him of his 
life. Mulia Muhammad Waiz who had sided with the trader was 
also assassinated.^ Ahmad Chat pi who had also tried to 
create a rift between Tegh Beg Khan and the British was put 


1. Khawf i Khan Muntakhab-ul Lubab, II, pp. 103-05. Mirat-i 
Ahmad i, I I , p. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 154-5, 168-9, Selection from the 
Peshwa Diaries, 111, Letter No. 185. According to Mi rat 
( I I, pp. 153-6) the mutasaddi confiscated al 1 his 
property and razed the Athwa complex to ground. He 
further informs us that Asa.f Jah had asked Tegh Beg to 
spare the life of the trader. But Tegh Beg Khan actual¬ 
ly killed him while making public that the trader had 
been released. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p.177. 
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to death (1735), at the instance of the former, 1 Thus the 

port was cleared oi his known opponents. Then * he breathed 

2 

of authority and absolutism with tranqui1 tty’ . 

As yet Tegh Beg’s position by the year 1732 was neither 
regularised nor had he sought legal confirmation from the 
Emperor. The cricumstance however made it necessary, Mulla 
Muhammad Ali had, earlier (1732) attempted destabilisation 
of his position. On the other hand, the imperial* court 
appointed Momin Khan as the mutasaddi of the port. Simulta¬ 
neously Tegh Beg Khan was ordered to take charge of faujdari 
of Cambay. Tegh Beg Khan paid no heed to the imperial de¬ 
cree. Instead he retained his position by putting armed 
resistance to the new incumbent. Nor did he proceed to 
Cambay. At the moment he might have thought the obtaining of 
the sanad of confirmation an expedient way out of the situa¬ 
tion. Hence he deputed some reliable messengers to the 
court. By offering costly presents, seven Arab horses and 
10,000 asharfis, he was confirmed (1737) in the position he 
already possessed by virtue ojf conquest/ 

1. Ibid. , II, pp. 175-6; Bombay Quarterly Review, IV, 
p. 203 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 177 

3. Ibid ., II, pp. 153, 156-7. Momin Khan's deputy could 
not succeed against Tegh Beg Khan. Hadiqad-ul Hind y 
f . 62 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 156-7. 
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p* 


Having obtained legal confirmation, the mutasaddi, 
without seeking due permission, appointed his younger broth¬ 
er Saf'dar Mohammad Khan as na 1 b-mutasadd 1 and put the city 
under his charge, 1 The qiladari of the port was still held 
by the mutasaddi f s elder brother, Begler Khan, For ail 

practical purposes the principle of division of power had 

2 

ceased to operate. Not content, Tegh Beg Khan discarded the 
official designation of mutasaddi and styled himself as 
Nawab . ^ 

That Tegh Beg Khan had assumed a position of practical 
independence is also borne out by other facts. He is report¬ 
ed to have imposed new taxes on the populace of Surat. 4 He 
concluded treaty with Damaji Gaekwad, a Maratha sardar, 
According to the terms, Damaji undertook the responsibility 
of assessing and collecting revenues of the mahals dependent 


1. English Documents, I, pp. 16-7; Mi rat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 

157, 340. The Surat District Gazetteer p , pp. 141-2. 

2. After Begiar Khan the qiledari was held by his son, 

Aibak Khan who was succeeded by his son-in law, Uaqar 
Mohammad Khan, the son of Safdar Mohammad Khan. As such 

the mutasaddigiri and qiledri both, were held by the 

same family. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 340, 352, 362-3. 

3. English Documents , pp. 16-7, The Surat District Gazet¬ 

teer, pp. 140-2. It is not certain as to whether the 
title was bestowed by the Emperor or assumed by him¬ 
self* The British works also speak of the assumption of 
the title of * Nawab' by Sher Khan Babi (Junagadh) 
though it was granted by the Emperor. 

4. English Documents , pp. 16-8, Surat District Gazetteer. 

pp. 139-41; Bombay Gazetteer , VI, p. 116-7. 
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on Surat agreeing to pay a fixed sum to the mutasaddi per 

annum. In this way the mutasaddi pacified the Mar at has who 

had been enjoying a predominant position on the I and in 

o 

South Gujarat and particularly in the sarkar of Surat. As 
such he placed himself, relatively, in a safer position both 
on land around and inside the port. In his next step he 
refused to pay Sidi> the incharge of Mughal Fleet, the usual 
amount of money out of the revenue of Surat. According to 
the British work Tegh Beg Khan, prior to his coining into 
open hostility with Sidi , had concluded some agreement with 
the British at Surat. 4 It will not be out of place to note 


1. The Maratha ascendancy in sarkar Surat had been estab¬ 

lished by Pilaji Gaekwad during the matasaddigiri of 
Bahrain Khan. Deprived of the land revenue the mutasaddi 
closed city-gates for the riaya for selling its produce 
in Surat, the only available market. The Marathas, in 
their turn, blocked up routes for the town-folk. The 
dead lock ws resolved with the riaya agreeing to pay a 
share of their produce to the mutasaddi*. Later, Damaji 
Gaekwad (1734-57) agreed to pay Rs. 2, 36,000/- as his 

share in the revenues annually. Soon, a cleavage de¬ 
veloped and the Marathas refused to pay at all (Novem¬ 
ber 1735). Fina11y in December 1735 the crisis was 
resolved when the 'Nawab r (Tegh Beg Khan) agreed to 
accept less than the stipulated amount. English Docu¬ 
ments , pp. 16-8; Ibid . , letters dated 2nd and 26th 
Novemeber, 1735 and 28th December 1735; Mi rat-i Ahmadi 
II, pp. 363-4; Bombay Gazetteer (Surat . Bharuoh , Cam- 
bay ) , p.117 

2. Historical Selections from Baroda state Records , I, 

(1724-68); Letter No. 28, p. 19, Mirat-i Ahmadi f II, 

pp. 132-3. 

3. Treaties , Vlll, pp. 353, 369; Bombay Gazetteer IV pp. 
117-18. 

4. Treaties , Vlll, pp. 353; Bombay Gazetteer , IV, p. 117. 
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that the zamindar of Cheharmandv i < the xorta/ab one) had 

supported Tegh Beg Khan against the marchant prince* 1 

From 1732 until his death (1746) Tegh Beg Khan was 

practical)y an independent ruler of Surat. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Safdar Mohammad Khan, the incharge of 
port. Safdar Mohammad Khan also sought the of confir¬ 

mation (1747) from the court and spent a sum of 10,000 
asharfis, besides other precious presents, to obtain it.*~ 

But Safdar Mohammad Khan was not destined to enjoy the 

position uninterrupted. His bakhshi, Saiyid Muinuddin Khan 
3 

alias Achhan acting under Nizam-ul mutk Asaf Jah’s instruc¬ 
tions, ousted Safdar Mohammad Khan out of port and the fort. 
In a sudden move the Bakhshi captured the fort and placed 
the qiiedar, Waqar Mohammad Khan who was taken by surprise, 
under arrest (November 1747).^ Determined to capture the 
port also, Saiyed Achhan acquired services of Madha.v Rao 

1. tiirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 155, Selection from Peshwa 

Diaries, III, Letter No. 185, p. 129 

2. Hi rat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 339-40; English Documents 

Letter dated 17t.h April 1747. Treaties, VI 11 pp. 352-3 

3. The Saiyid was brother of Saiyid Mithan, a religious 

man who was held in esteem by Nizam-ul mulk Asaf Jah. 
The Nizam had hatched a plan to oust Tegh Beg Khan 
earlier by working on Achhan (the bakhshi) through 
Mithan but to no avail. After Tegh Beg Khan’s death, 
the Nizam renewed his effort, hence the present strug¬ 
gle. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 356-8 

4. Ibid., M, pp. 357-8, English Documents, letter dated 

23 Noveraebr, 1747. 
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Maratha who was invited into the fort. Equally determined 
to retain his position, Safdar Muhammad Khan obtained sup- 

o 

port of another Maratha sardar, Khanderao. 41 But the traders, 
wealthy men, the British the ‘nobles and ignobles' of the 
town who were vexed with the mutasaddi lent support to 
Achhan. 3 Having smelt general opposition and apprehending 
mass uprising against him, Sadfar Mohammad Khan vacated the 
post.^ Thus Saiyed Achhan who assumed power and made procla¬ 
mation in the name of Nizam came to occupy (December 1747), 
the mastasaddigir£ as well as the qiledari.^ 

But within a month of his exit, Safdar Mohammad Khan 
found a treasure trove and resumed the struggle (February 


1. Mirat~i Ahmad i, II, pp. 353-9,363; English Documents 

letter dated 10 December, 1747, His services were 
acquired for Rs. 1100,000 with the understanding that 
he would enjoy one third share in the revenues until 
the stipulated amount was paid. But the sardar was 
slain while the struggle ws still on. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, 

I I, pp. 353-9, 363. 

2. His services were acquired for Rs. 300,000 Mi rat-i Ahm¬ 
ad i, II, p. 364. 

3. They were ail opposed to Safdar Mohammad Khan and 

disliked him since the days of his deputy- mut.asaddi- 
giri* Mir&t-l Ahmadi> II, pp. 3S9-60, English Docu- 
ment.s, dated 10 December, 1747; For his oppressive 
attitude under Tegh Beg Khan and reaction of the trad¬ 
ers, English Documents dated 22 January, 24 January, 
1st February, and 10th February 1734. 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 359-60. He seems to have run 

short of funds also. 

5. Ibid . , II, p. 360; English Documents , letter dated 18th 
December 1747 
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1748) to meet, this time, still stiffer opposition- 1 * 3 4 5 Saiyed 

Achhan approached and acquired active support of the Eng¬ 
lish, the Dutch, the Portuguese and Hafiz Masud Khan s (UakSJ 

2 * 

of Yaqut Khan of Danda Rajpuri, in-charge of Mughal Fleet). 
He was Joined by the wealthy men, traders and common popu¬ 
lace. Apprehending ill treatment which might, be meted out if 
Safdar Moha.oimad Khan succeeded they "on their own entered 
into an agreement together among themselves not to ailow 
Safdar Khan, or any other person in future, to seize govern¬ 
ment (of Surat) and that they would prevent and obstruct 
him". Also Nizam-ul mu Ik endeavoured to ensure support of 

leading men of Surat in favour of Achhan by promising them 

favours/ Safdar Mohammad Khan finding himself not capable 
to meeting the challenge, withdrew and left for Sindh.^ With 
this, Saiyed Achhan started ruling Surat by assigning qile- 
dari to his son, Saiyed Hafizuddin and na i b-mutasaddSgSri to 

1. Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 360, English Documents , letter 
dated 12th February 1748. Safdar Mohammad Khan acquired 
support of the Kolis also* Ibid. , dated 12th February 
1748. Damaji Gaekward also stood by him. lbid 9 dated 
17th February 1748. 

2* MS rat-i Ahmad i 9 II, p*361. , 

3. Ibid. 9 English Documents , letter dated 18th December 

1747 

4. Mirat-i Ahmadi 9 II. p*361. 

5. English Doouments 9 letter dated 4th March, 1748. fiirat - 
i Ahamdi 9 II, pp* 36 1-2 
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Ali Nawaz Khan. ** Nizam-ul mulk, patron of Saiyed Achhan, 

procured imperial confirming the Saiyed in the pos1- 

tion and granting him man sab and khitab.^ 

But the revenues of the port which he did not share 

with the imperial centre, were not appropriated solely by 

-.3 

Saiyed Achhan. The Mara t has sometime between December 1747 
and February 1748 succeeded in extorting a share of one- 
third in the port revenues. Alongwith them, Hafiz Masud Khan 
also enjoyed equal share. The mutasaddi and bakhshi together 
were left to enjoy the remaining one-third part of port 

A 

revenues. As such from the point of view of shares in the 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi y II, p. 362, In the meantime leading men 
of Surat sent a petition requsting the court to appoint 
the Saiyed as mutasaddi . The Court, however, appointed 
Sadiq A1i Khan, a close friend of Hafi2 Masud Khan. 
Sadlq Ali Khan approached his friend for help. But in 
view of the pact referred to above the Hafiz refused. 
Ibid . 

2. Ibid. , I 1 , pp. 360,362 

3. Account ff. 15a, 18a 

4. Mirat-i Ahmad i , I l, pp. 363-4. The logic put forward by 
the Marathas in justification of their share is in¬ 
tersting to note. As pointed out above, Safdar Mohammad 
Khan had procured Khanderao’s help for Rs. 300,000. But 
the Khan was defeated. Khanderao, then, approached 
Saiyed Achhan, sying f if Safdar Khan had succeeded--he 
would have paid the stipulated amount of money. Now 
that he <i.e. Achhan) had assumed the charge of govern¬ 
ment, he must pay the amount.", To press it further, he 
blocked up the roads of transport and communication for 
merchants and travellers. Saiyed Achhan could not meet 
the demand immediately. He, therefore, assigned one- 
third of the port’s revenue till he paid off Rs. three 
lakh . But even after the amount had been paid, the 
mutasaddi could not expel the incharge of the Ma.ra.tha 
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revenues, the n&wabi of Surat emerged as a collective-hold" 


ing of the three partners in the revenues. 

But Saiyed Achhan too failed to retain the trust and 

support of his allies in the port and consequently lost the 
position, acquisition of which had been facilitated by the 
Nizam and regularised by the Emperor. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of mis-trust and distrust Saiyed Achhan developed 
suspicions against his ally and partner, Hafiz Masud Khan, 
and antagonised him.* The Saiyed then planned to confiscate 
property and weal th of Wal i-ul 1 ah Khan and Ka1 i who had 

o 

served under Safdar Mohammad Khan, the ousted mutasaddi. 
Then attributing their escape to and shelter in the dargah 
of Saiyed Edroos to Naih-mutasaddi Ali Nawaz Khan, he or- 
dered him too to quit. Ali Nawaz Khan brought Safdar Moham¬ 
mad Khan's son, Waqar Mohammad Khan into the port with the 
assistance of Sajjadah Nashln Saiyed Abdullah of the 

dargah.^ Proclaiming Waqar Mohammad Khan the leader and 
. . .Continued. . . 

share. Ibid . 

1. Ibid., II, pp. 382-3, 385. 

2. Ibid . , II, p. 384 

3. Ibid., II, pp. 382-4. The present struggle started in 
flay 1749. Ali Nawaz Khan was sister's son of Saiyed 
Achhan and son-in law of Safdar Mohammad Khan. 

4. Ibid., II, pp. 384-5. Waqar Mohammad Khan was brother- 
in-law of Ali Nawaz Khan and son-in-law of Beglar Khan. 
He had been qil&dar under Tegh Beg Khan. 
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declaring to bring Safdar Mohaoimd Khan back, he joined hands 


with Hat u Masud and attracted around him pro-Safdar Khan 
and anti-Achhan element. ^ Hafiz Masud' Khan also won over the 
traders who lent him active assitance.^ Syed Achhan's 
b&khshI deserted his mas ter and joined hands with Hafiz 
Masud. But the Sa.iyed enjoyed active support of the British 
whereas his opponents acquired support of the Dutch.^ By 
November 1749, the fort had passed into the possession of 
Hafiz Masud and the port idarbar) had been occupied by Uaqar 
Mohammad Khan who brought Safdar Khan back from Sindh and 
installed 11750) him in the position which had likewise been 
lost. 5 

The inability of the Emperor in protecting Surat region 
against Maratha inroads and making effective interference 
there seems to have motivated the merchant prince to turn 
adventurer. By the year 1728-29 the routes between Cambay, 



Ibid. , 

I I , 

PP. 

383-5 

2. 

Ibid . , 




3. 

Ibid . , 

I I > 

PP. 

386-7 

4. 

Ibid . , 

II, 


387-9. 


5. Ibid., II, pp. 387-90. But then Sayed Achhan resumed 
the struggle with the support of the British who final¬ 
ly emerged as the real master of the port. 




Bharuch and Surat had been occupied by the Marathas.^ Thus 

the city* was isolated from the rest of the Mughal Empire. 
Therefore, the developments at Surat went unchecked though 
not un-noticed. Under such circumstances it was the turn of 

adventurers who might take risks and make their fortunes by 

tha dint of intrigue and sword. Tegh Beg Khan at the in¬ 
stance of the trader and Syed Achhan at the instance of 

Nizain-ul aiul k, turned ones such, carved out a principality 
out of Mughal empire and listed themselves among the Nawabs* 
E Nayabi of Bharuch A 

By an expedient use of sheer diplomacy Abdullah Beg, 
the faujrfar-amin of pargana Bharuch succeeded in establish¬ 
ing his personal rule and in carving out a principality. The 
process of emergence of the Navahi at Bharuch furnishes an 
interesting instance of how a prudent and shrewd Mughal 
official could succeed in defying the authority by aligning 


1 . 


Ibid . , II, 
Saji Rao 
Gazet teer, 


pp. 132, 239, 363-4, 521, V.G. Dighe, 

] and Maratha Expansion, pp* 20-30; 
IV, p. 109 


Peshwa 
Bombay 


2. Bharuch, a we 1 L known port-town, is situated in South¬ 
ern Gujarat between Surat and Baroda. Situated on 
comparatively an easy route for Deccan, the town was 
strongly fortified. Its fort was known for its f impreg- 
banility and so 1idarity". Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 445; 
Hamilton, New Act, l, p. 49; Munshi Abbas Ali Qissa-i 
Ghamgin , Baroda., 1975 couplet no. 74, p.S. Administra¬ 
tively, the town was sarkar and pargana head-quarter of 
the same name. The port was however the administrative 
concern of the port officer of Surat. But the sarkar 
and pargana were the administrative charge of the 
faujtfar. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, SuppJ emen t, p. 205. 
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himself with and placing himself under the political protec¬ 
tion of another strong defiant, Nizam-ul mu i k Asaf Jah of 
Deccan, 

Abdullah Beg was appointed faujdar and amin of pargana 
Bharuch by sub&dar Mubariz-ul mu Ik at the recommendation of 
his son, Khansad Khan (1725).^ Prior to his appoIntraent, the 
pargana had been hit by the tlarathas and their claim for 
chauth accepted by Hamid Khan, and later on, renewed by 
Mubariz-ul mu 1 k himself« ^ Subsequent to his appointment the 
Marathas cut the land routes which connected Bharuch with 

Surat, the seat of the Port-officer, and Ahmadabad, the seat 

3 

of provincia1 authority. Then, the Port-officers of Surat 
came to be locked up in internecine wars with the qil&drs in 


1. The pargana still formed part of jagir of Nizam-ul 
mulk. Mubari z-ul mulk had encroached upon the kha Isa 
and jagir lands in the subah . The appointment of fauj - 
dar to the sarkar was an imperial prerogative which too 
had thus been usurped by the subedr . Mirat-i Ahmadi II, 
p. 91 

2. Ibid* , II, pp. 55, 89, English Documents please see 

letters dated 23rd December 1772 which summarises the 
developments concerning Bharuch, Tfukhtasar Tarikh~i 
Gujarat . f.65; Ahuta J - J Gaekwad, f. 10. 

3. Thus the mutasaddi-des i gnate of Surat, Mustaf id Khan 

<1726 1 could not go to Surat from Ahmadabad through 
land route. He reached Khaabat (Cambay) and thence 
reached Bharuch by sea route. Since 'he * had no boldness 
to cross the river Narbada so opened communication with 
Pilaji Gaekwad* and agreed to surrender chauth of Surat 
for ensuring his safe arrival there. fiirat-i Ahmadi , 
II, pp. 132. For Haratha occupation of Baroda (1727) 
and Dabhoi (1726-7), the towns situated between Ahmada¬ 
bad and Bharuch, Ibid . , 11, pp. 95-6, 
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addition to fighting defensive battles against the 

HdfdthASi^ Thus neither the subedar, nor the mutasaddi had 
an easy access and a free hand to take any effective inter¬ 
est in the affairs of Bharuch whose faujdar thus would act 

the way he deemed fit for himself. 

With the assumption of subedari by Maharaja. Abhay Singh 
and his successful march against the Marat.has as far as 
Baroda, the situation seems to have taken an alarming turn 
for Abdullah Beg, The Beg like his master Mubariz-ul mulk, 

who had already been expelled from Ahmadabad,apprehended his 

o 

own ouster from Bharuch by the new NaxJm. In order to 
ensure his continuity in office and do away with the fear of 
expected action, the Beg ’with foresight approached’ Nisam- 
ul mulk Asaf Jah (technically still jagirdar of Bharuch), 
the strongest defiant of the empire* Asaf Jah granted him 


1. The struggle that went unabated, started in 1726. For 
details please see Rawabi of Surat, above. 

2. Abdullah Beg had stood neutral in the battle that took 
place between Mubarix-ul mulk who resisted his ouster 
and Maharaja Abhay Singh. As such he managed his sur¬ 
vival* But the Maharaja who had taken hold of the jagir 
and khalsa lands, could obviously occupy Bharuch as it 
was held by the Beg as faujdar under Mubariz-ul mulk. 
(Ulrat-I Ahmadi , II, pp. 132). By occupying Baroda, the 
Raja had shown his ability to reach Bharuch also. Above 
all, the court had appointed one Saiyid Azaiat as faujf- 
rfar and he had come with the Raja to assume charge of 
office. Ibid., II, p. 133. 
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sanad-i t, a mansab and title of Nek A 1 am Khan. 1 
Having thus placed himself under Asaf Jah, the Beg and his 
descendants continued to hold Bharuch and there is, more¬ 
over, no evidence showing interference either by the itnper i- 

p 

al centre or the provincial authorities!. Not that, Bha- 
truch was considered as hereditary jagir of the successors 
of Asaf Jah.^ 

The Marathas appear to have been the major disturbing 
factor for the Nawabs of Bharuch.^ Pilaji Gaekwad and later 
his son, Datnaji Gaekwad, attacked and besieged Bharuch. In 
view of increased as also increasing Mar at ha. pressure, 
Nizam-ul mu 1k Asaf Jah intervened and agreed to surrender 
half of the revenues of the port and the pargana . Later on, 


1. Ibid . , II, pp. 132, 135 Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat, 

ff.68-9; For the place being Asaf Jah’ s jagir tiirat-i 
Ahmad i, II, pp. 48-9, 103 Haqiqat-ul Hind ff.43-5. 

2. For the continuity of Abdul 1 ah Beg and his descendants 

under the protection and with the approval of Asaf Jah 
and his successor, Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 264, 380-81, 

399, Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat, f. 4, Gazetteer of 
India, Gujarat State, Bharuch, p. 70. Majmua-i Danish , 
pp. 3-9, Hadiqat-ul Hind . ff. 43-5 

3. When the imperial court asked (1749-50) Nek Alam Khan 
to remit Rs. 10,000/- he answered that the pargana 
after the death of Asaf Jah belonged to Nasar Jang and 
his permission was necessry for the purpose. Mirat-i 
Ahmadi , II, p. 380-1. 

4. Qissa-i Ghamgin , p. 6 couplet Nos. 96-7. These couplets 
also refer to the mawassis i*e. recalcitrants as having 
been fought by the Nawab 
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Damaji was allowed 3/5th part of the revenues, 1 It seems the 

Nawab had made it a point to live in peace with the Harathas 
even at the cost of open hostility with the Governor,-^ 

Nek Alain Khan II broke off his relationship with Na.sar 

Jang, son and successor of Nixam-ul mu I k Asaf Jah also. When 
Nasar Jang, instructed Nek A1 am Khan II to remit his share 
in the port revenues, he approached the imperial court for 
the award of mansab (2000/500), Khita.b of Nek AI am Khan and 
sanad-i pargana, which he was accordingly granted. Thereaf¬ 
ter he appropriated "the whole amount of revenue without 
partnership* of Nasar Jang and the imperial court. He pre¬ 
pared detailed accounts for equating expenditure with the 
income, submitted with the office of Khalsa and 
‘prospered’ . ^ 


1. Ahwal-i Gaekwad, f. 26, Tar i kh-1 tiara t ia dar Gujarat f. 

4, tiukhtasar Tar i kh- i Gujarat, f.65, English Documents, 
dated 23rd December, 1772, Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 263- 
4. For the Nizam’s successful pursuation of the Hara¬ 
thas for non-interventron, Historical Sol actions from 
Baroda State Records, 1 (1724-68), Baroda, 1934. pp. 3- 

4, 90, 185-86. 

2. Nek A1 am Khan II *either throguh fear or at the in¬ 
stance of* Maratha sardar came into open against su- 
bedr-de signate in 1743-44 Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p.320. 

3. Ibid . , II, p. 399 Hadiqat-ul Hind , ff. 43-5 The Nawabi 

after passing through a long drawn struggle over the 
question of succession among the family members, was 
finally captured by the British in 1772. Gazetteer of 
India; Gujarat State , Bharuch, p. 70. The Hautabs, it 
may be mentioned, continued to regard themselves in 
theory, as the imperial servant and their possession as 
part of khalsa land. Qissa-I Ghamgin , p. 10 couplet Nos. 
168, 174. 
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F. Nawab of Khanbat^ 

The mutasadd I of Khanbat was another Mughal official of 
a port town lo establish his personal authority and family 
rule over the place thus adding yet another nawabi to the 
chain of chieftaincies which were being carved out of the 
shattering Mughal Empire. A study of the process of eonver- 
tion of the official position into a family rule signifi- 
cantly brings to light the way Momin Khan , founder of the 
nawabi, made the offices of mutasaddi and the Nazim instru¬ 
mental for consolidating his hold over Khanbat. 

Having been appointed the mutasaddi of Khanbat, and 
bakhshi and chronicler of the subah , Momin Khan reached 


1. The port town of Khanbat, also called Cambay, situated 
at a distance of 32 Kuroh south of Ahmadabad, was also 
pargana head-quarter of Chorasi Khanbat. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes the offices of mutasaddi of the port 
and faujdar of the pargana were combined into one. The 
official was sub-ordinate to the diwan-i subah, and 
appointed directly by the imperial court. The port town 
had a strong fortification around it and was easy to 
defend. JU Watson, (ed) Statistical Account of Bhaona- 
gar, Rev. edn, 1383. p. 24. Account, ff 240a. 

2. Momin Khan was son-in-law of Momin Khan Dehlami, the 

rfittan of Gujarat (1725-27). His original name was 
F idaudd in Khan and was honoured with the title of Mirza 
Mohammad Najm-i Sani (1725) and Najmuddawlah Momin Khan 
Bahadur Dilawarjang in 1738. Commonly known as Momin 
Khan, he was the mutasaddi of Khanbat (1730-43) and 

subedar of Gujarat (1737-43) until his death(1743). 
Nirat-J Ahmadi, M, pp. 87, 118, 195, 242, 27 1, Mukhta- 
sar Tarikh-i Gujarat , £. 84. For further details, 

Kamaluddin Husain Rizvi Shirazi, Hasbanama-i Khandan-i 
Momin Khan Sani Bahadur Uali-i Gujarat, Bombay, n. d. 
pp, 3-7, 29. 
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Ahmadabad ( 1730 ) with su^dar-designale Maharaja Abhay 
1 

Singh* The mutasaddi seems to have remained steadfast in 

his duties until the year 1734-35 when a definite cleavage 
developed between him and Ra.taii Singh Bhandari, then naib- 

o 

subedar. From 1735 onward the Khan did not report for duty 
even though, he had been summoned by the najb-subedar.^ 


1* Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 118. It may be mentioned that 

Homin Khan’s services as petrolling faujdar of the 
environs of Ahmadabad had earlier been terminated by 
Sarbuland Khan. Mamin Khan was, therefore, obliged to 
r epai r for the court. {Ibid. , II, p. 110) Since Mo min 
Khan also enjoyed some respect locally, his association 
with Maharaja Abhay Singh who was required to oust 
Sarbuland Khan from the subah is, evidently, meaning¬ 
ful. Hasbnama-i Khandan-i Momin Khan pp. 29-30, Hadi - 
qat-ul Hind , ff. 33-4. 

2. For the services rendered to the subedar, Mirat-i Ahm 

ad i, H, pp. 128-30, 131-5, 136-9. AhwaJ-J Gaeknad, ff. 

12-3. But in the year 1733 Momin Khan had tried to 

provoke Nagar Seth Khushhal Chand who was harassed by 

the Natb-subedar to stir up trouble in Ahmadabad. 
Though the Khan promised him help but because of exi¬ 
gency* did not help the seth. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 
170-1. However, he extended him shelter at Cambay when 
the s&th was forced to leave Ahmadabad. Ibid . , II, 172. 

Momin Khan was accused of supporting the cause of 

Bahrain Khan who had fought the Naih-subedar . Both 
Behram Khan and Momin Khan were political allies of 
Amire-ul umra.h, Mirat-i Ahmadi , pp. 183-95. Satish 
Chandra, Parties and Politics , pp. 207-10, 222-6. 

3. The author of the Mirat attributes the cause of Momin 

Khan’s disobedience to the ‘fraudent nature* of Bhand¬ 
ari: since Momin Khan "felt unsafe from his fraud" ( Oo 
chun kidrash i t.minan' dasht) therefore, he did not 

turn up. Ibid., II, p. 191. It must however be kept in 
mind that the author had himself suffered at the hands 
of Marwaris whom he hated whereas he happened to be a 
family friend of Momin Khan. See also Ahwal-i Gaekwad, 
f. 16. 
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NaJb-sub&dar Ratan Singh Bhandari does not seem to have 


been bold and strong enough to take action against Mo min 
Khan who commanded respect locally and enjoyed patronage of 
Arair-ul umrah, the strongman a.t the court. Determined howev¬ 
er to expel the Khan from pargana Pet I ad which he held on 
ijara, Ratan Singh Bhandari pursuaded Jawanmard Khan Babi to 
join his camp and assigned the to Sher Khan Babi 

"who bore displeasure* with Mom in Khan. ^ U i th a firm reso¬ 
lution to expel Momin Khan from Pet lad, the Bhandari direct¬ 
ed Sher Khan Babi to march against him and himself started 
for extending moral and material support to the Babi.^ 

Momin Khan who seems to have perceived the consequence 
of his act of defiance, in the meantime, strengthened his 
position. He undertook repairs of the fortress and made it 
‘strong enough’ to face attacks. Then he avoided confontra- 
tion with the Marathas who were quite active in the sur¬ 
rounding areas. First, he .‘entertained* Kanthaji in the 
vicinity of Khanbat.^ Since Kanthaji failed to assert 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmadiy II, pp. 191-3. The Bhandari wrote off 
Jawanmard Khan BabiVs debt for ensuring his support. 

2. Ibid., II, pp. 192-3. The naib-subedar terminated 
Momin Khan's ijara of Pet lad before the expiry of the 
stipulated period. But Momin Khan refused to vacate it 
on one or the other pretext. 

3. Ibid . , II. pp. 193-4. 

4. Ibid ., II, p. 185. 
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against Renkoji, another Maratha leader, the Khan 


a 1 1owe d 


the latte? to appoint aaih tor collection of chauth i arm the 
port.* Soon after Ratan Singh Bhandari and Sher Khan Babi* s 

march, Momin Khan won over Renkoji’s support to use him as .a 

2 

shield against the inevitable threat which he thus avoided. 

To counteract Ratan Singh Bhandari's moves further, 
Momin Khan approached his political patron, Amir-ul Umrah 
and, at his instance, undertook to oust Bhandar i from the 
office of st/iWar. In order to ensure success against Bhand¬ 
ar i, he acquired Maratha support by surrendering half of the 
revenues of the subah. To retain Khanbat entirely for him¬ 
self Momin Khan left pargana Viramgaon entirely with the 

Marathas in exchange for their share in the revenues of the 
3 

port. With the appointment of Momin Khas as subeda.r and 
issuance of the farman long after he had entered into agree¬ 
ments with the Marathas, the imperial court thus put the 


1. Ibid., pp- 18S, 318, 398. The claim of ohauth in the 

revenues of the port had been established as early as 
1725. Danniel Innes to John Courtrey, Cambay, dated 6th 
April, 1725, and Danniel \nnes to John Courtrey, Cam- 
bay, dated 29th September, 1725, English Documents, pp. 
4 and 6 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 193-4. Because of the Maratha’s 
presence there, the Bhandari could not march at Pet 1 ad. 
Mukhtasar Tar ikh - i Gujarat f. 83, 

3. hi rat~ i Ahmadi, II, pp. 198 200, 203, 206, 208, 212, 

219-20, 318, Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat f. 5; Ahwal-i 

Gaekwad, ff. 17-Q, 22,23, hukhtasar Tartikh~i Gujarat, 

ff. 84, 86 
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seel of approval on his action, 1 

Mom in Khan utilised his position as subedar for fur¬ 
thering his interests at Khanbat. Sher Khan Babi he.ld the 

o 

port of Ghoga, a feudatory of Khanbat and still laid claim 
to the faujdarl o£ Pettad. Moniin Khan expelled the Ba.bi from 
Ghoga and ‘gave in writing several villages’ of Pet 1 ad to 
Renkoji, the Maratha chief, of his choice. He terminated 
services of the darogha-i bandar and in sheer violation of 
the Diwan's prerogative appointed, instead, a man of his own 

choice,^ Having effected administrative changes the Khan put 

S 

the economy of the port in proper order. 

Thus before his death (February 1743) Momin Khan had 
successfully consolidated his position in Khanbat. It goes 
to his credit that he did not come into confontration with 
the imperial centre and simultaneously avoided hostilities 

with the Ma.ra.thas whom he utilised to defend his position 

1. Mirat-i Ahmad i , II, pp. 198, 242, 273 Hasbnama- i Mamin 

Khan , p. 29 

2. Large vessals directed for Khanbat were sent to unload 
at Ghoga whence the cargo was sent in small crafts to 
Khanbat. JW Watson, ’’Histor ica.l sketch of the town of 
Ghoga* oprCit-f p. 283. 

3. Mirat-l Ahmadi> II, pp. 274, 276, Ahwal-i Gaekwad f. 

29, JW Watson, Statistiaai Account of Bhaonagar, p. 21 
Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat , f. 91. 

4. Mi rat-i Ahmad i, li, p. 261. 

5. ibid . Moreover, he did not remit any revenues of Khan¬ 

bat to the court. Aoaount, f. 18a. 
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against the subedar and then oust him from the office though 

at a big cost. Moreover* he made the port free of Maratha 

interference and established his sway over Ghoga. 

After Hofljln Khan's death the port was held uninterrupt¬ 
ed by his descendants, the imperial authority simply put the 
seal of approval on the succession to power. Though his 
successors were not disturbed by the imperial authority they 
however faced difficulties on other counts and failed to 
retain the entire inheritance intact. 

The struggle for the subedari that ensued after the 
death of Momin Khan put his successor and the Marathas in 
opposite camps, Renkoji, a Maratha sartfar exerted pressure 
on the mutasaddi with the design to capture Khanbat. Najam 
Khan, son-in-law and successor of Momin Khan yielded and 
”purchased Renkoji's friendship by allowing him half the 
revenues” of the port. During the post-1743 period, the 
mutasaddis faced Maratha forces on more than one occasion, 
each time defending the place successfully but yielding to 
pay dictated, or else bargained sums of money levied under 


1. Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 352-3, 366, English Documents , 

letter dated 22nd October, 1743; Hashnama-i Momin Khan, 
pp. 30, 32, 36-40; Tarik'h-i Maratha dar Gujarat , f. 7 

Kishoredas Hunshi, Majmua-i Danish, pp.viii, 2-9. 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 277-84, 286, 288-9, 300-1, 306- 
18, English Documents, Letters dated 31st May, 8th 
June, 12th and 18th Septeraeber and 18th October 1743, 
Hasbnama-i Momin Khan, p. 32. 
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one or the other pretexts, to the invading 1 The 

mutasaddis entrenched behind the strong fortifications could 
defend the port with ralative ease but the land routes 
leading to and from the port passed through the open lands 
of the ftargana Chowrasi Khanbat where the Marathas enjoyed 
predominant position. 

Because of the surrender of chauth to the Marathas, 
imposition of a dakhia (entry) fee on the merchandise and 
exactions levied by them and, then, disturbed political 
condition affecting trading activities adversely and finally 
increased expenditure on the military establishments ren¬ 
dered the financial position of the mutasaddis so precarious 

that they could not come out of the vicious circle and 

3 

continued to face difficulties.* 


1. Mira, t - i Ahmad i, II, pp. 398, 418, 423-4, 449-50; Ahwal - 
i-Ga&hwad f. 38, Precis Relating to the History and 
Affairs of the Nawabs of Combay y Bombay, 1864, p. 5 The 
levy so imposed is termed 4 ghas~dana % (grass and 
grain). It was a military levy which could be exacted 
not only from the hostile territory but also from the 
territories included in the Maratha domain. It was 
imposed arbitrarily and exacted forcibly. *The fear of 
whole-sale plunder and destruction, and not the free 
consent motivated the payment of ghasdana tax.* HB 
Vashishta, Land Revenue and Rublic Finance In Maratha 
Administration, Delhi 1975, pp 13-7 

2. MIrat-i Ahmadi II, pp. 438-41, 448, Precis, p. 5 Ahwai^i 

Gaekwad, ff. 44-5, 53-4, 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 438, 448-50, 535, 538. English 

Documents, letters dated 6th, 7th, 11th, 15th, 19th 

April and 4th May, 1725; 9th February, 1730, 20th May 
1740, 16th Septemeber, 1743, 18t.h October 1743. 
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Having been confronted with financial difficulties the 
mutasaddis resorted tu oppressive acts, Mamin Khan's immedi¬ 
ate successor captured the goods of silk merchants, imposed 
additional takes on the town-dwellers and 'plundered the 

merchants of Khanbat in May 1743.* A few months later, the 
traders of the port were again forced to pay Rs. 100,000/-* 
Illegal extortions led to the desertion of the port by 

traders, who reached Borsad and Jamusr, thus reducing the 

3 

income of the port. Some of the traders who had deserted 
the port early in 1744 developed strong suspicions against 
the mutusaddi and could agree to return only after some 
influent.ial persons at the port became ’securities of Nizam 
(i.e. Najam 1 Khan's mild behaviour' towards the merchants* ^ 
Thus Mora in Khan's successors Lost the faith and trust of the 

real masters of the source of their financial strength-the 

traders/tax payers. 


1. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p* 286, English Documents, letter 
dated 22nd May 1743 states that ’the Nawab has begun to 
plunder the merchants giving an obligation by way of 
borrowing', He extorted a sum of Rs. 1,50,000/- Ibid,, 
letter dated 24th May 1743 

2. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 318. ; English Documents, letter 
dated 16th September, 10th and 22nd October 1743 and 
16th February 1744* 

3. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 452. 

4. English Documents, dated 0th April 1744 and reply to 

it. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The resurgent class of zamindars was inheriting the 
disintegrating Mughal empire and it may be regarded as the 
most-distinguishing characteristic of the ongoing restless 
period (1700-S0) in the history of subah Gujarat. During 
this period the zamindars replaced the declining Mughal 
authority by their own in the countryside. But the process 
of inheriting the imperial authority was neither smooth nor 
free of internal or external constraints. It was marked by a. 
multiple struggle for acquiring supremacy over the sources 
of revenue. The struggle, as regards the zamindars, looked 
more individual in nature as almost every zamindar due to 
persisting disunity amongst them, had to fight the govern¬ 
ment individually. But in effect the resistance was collec¬ 
tive in nature—despite being disunited and. fragmented the 
class (vis a vis the Mughal government) had uniformity of 
outlook and interest which, under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances, seem to have forged a kind of uniformity of ap¬ 
proach among them* Thus without coming closer to each other 
or evolving a common strategy, the zamindars moved about and 
reacted the same way. But the struggle was simu 1taneousIy 
marked by inter-class and intra-class as well as inter¬ 
strata and intra-stratuai conflicts which in turn had their 
own qualifying effects on the process. 
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In spite of commanding vast resources and avr^erinr 
military might the empire had its own limitations to deal 

with the ubiquitous class of samindars, Topographica1 barr i - 
era, position of zamindaris in the imperial-provinciai 
strategy, political character, caste and clannish affilia¬ 
tions, socio-economic roots and other sources of zamindar's 
strength in terms of men and material beside productivity 
and manageability had qualifying effects on the empire’s 
capacity to acquire and retain complete hold over each one 
of them a. nd, or, strike uniformity’ in a L 1 as pec t s of its 
pattern of relations with each segment of the class. Pro¬ 
ceeding pragmatically the Mughal state took these ground 
realities into account and then, accepted and continued the 
general pattern of relations with the zamindars earlier 
established by the provincial kingdom 1 which was subsequent¬ 
ly absorbed within the Mughal empire. 

The empire could not do away with the existing varia¬ 
tions, whether inter-regional or intra-regional and inter- 
strata or intra-stratum. Rather it sought to regularise and 
accommodate them into its over-al1 administrative frame¬ 
work. Therefore one comes across the class of zamlndars 

i. These factors might have a bearing on the Sul tan- 
zamindar relations also. S.C.Misra, op cit, pp. 204-6. 
It also seems that the mode of relationship as estab¬ 
lished under the Gujarati kingdom, might have acquired 
somekind of acceptability with the passage of time. 
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having definite sign* of differentiation and a weii marked 
order of gradation which, among other, manifested in the 
mode and proportion of share in revenues and relative hold 
over the sources theirof. The gradation is further reflected 
from the way different nomenclature and varied appellations 
having definite comiotationa are used to designate the 
holdings, their holders and imperial share in the revenues. 
The same may be regarded as the salient features peculiar to 
the zamindars of sub&h Gujarat, i 

The Mughal state laid a definite claim to a (major) 
share in the revenues of zamindaris and sought to utilise 
zamindars* men and material for promoting and preserving its 
interests. The zamindars were assigned a well defined posi¬ 
tion vis a vis the state, as also among themselves, a. posi¬ 
tion regulated by the dual policy of assuring them a (sub* 
ordinate) share in the revenues and forcibly checking any 
attempt on their part to transgress the limits set by the 
state. This had created a ‘balance of interests* between the 
state that sought to maintain it by exerting continual 
administrative pressure and the ubiquitous class of zamin- 
dars which was basically averse to a rigid control. 

1. Whether such or similar variations existed in other 
parts of the empire is difficult to answer. Its study 
however, may constitute an interesting subject of 
resea r ch. 
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With a view to calculating its proportionate claim in 


the produce and ensuring smooth flow of revenues and simul¬ 
taneously regulating zamindars* shares, the empire endea¬ 
voured to reach the peasantry directly- In this way, the 
empire sought to contain the sphere of zamindars’ influence 
and to control them- In this, the empire met with considera¬ 
ble success- Still the degree of success i-e- magnitude and 
extent of imperial control over the zamindars a.nd resources 
at their command, widely varied, ranging from thorough 
subjugation of zamindaris to a nominal command. 

During seventeenth century, particularly its later 
half, the empire made arduous efforts to tilt the 'balance’ 
more in its favour,^ It attempted to intensify its direct 
control over the sources of revenues- The administration 
made a determined bid to enter into direct dealing with the 
r/aya and thus to reduce the zamindars to size. The imperial 
move amounted to curtailing the zamindars’ influence in the 
revenue matters and regulating, even reducing their actual 
share. Besides, the state dislodged some zamindars, dismem¬ 
bered other zamindaris and super-imposed on some of them the 
others who were duly vested with superior (such as vatand- 


1. For an empire-level observation to the same effect, see 
Satish Chandra, The J&th century in India; Its Economy 
and the Role of the Marathas, the Jats , the Sikhs and 
the Afghans, Revised edn., Delhi, 1991, p. 21. 
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&rf) rights over and above the existing aamindaf i 
Despite these attempts which were made increasingly, 
within logical limits and, on a limited scale, the 
could not erode socio-economic base of zamindars 


rights, 
though 
e m p ire 
to an 


appreciable extent. The policy of seeking thorough subjuga¬ 
tion of the zainindars by bringing extra-pressure to bear 
from above without making equally effective inroads into the 
bastions of their power, failed to bring a qualitative 
change. The empire, in a way sought to reduce the zemindars 
to* and assign them a position which doesnot appear commen¬ 


ce: 


surate with their strength. The move was bound to invite 
r e t a i i a t i o a • 

Some significant changes in the position of zainindars 
vis a vis the Mughal state (as also the r/ajpa) took place as 
a result of the inter-action of two forces representing 
mutually inconsistent interests and operating in diametri¬ 
cally opposite direction, the latter seeking to acquire 
greater control and the former struggling to repel it. The 
process led to a thorough subjugation of a number of zamin- 
dar is, relatively vulnerable, more productive and easily 
manageable ones. These zainindars were virtually pushed a 
little lower onUhe ladder of social gradation, though the 
nomenclature denoting the status was by and large retained. 
On the contrary some other zamindars who commanded greater 
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resources and enjoyed more favourable geo-social position 
repelled the adainistrative pressure, thus 
forcing the empire to concede greater autonomy and freedom 

to deal with the peasantry under them. Technically retaining 
still the same old position, these zaniindars moved upward 

the social ladder and thus effected a virtual change in 
their position. Consequently the features that distinguished 
one stratum of zamindars from another tended to be blurred 
and the intra-stratum signs of differentiation gained roots, 
and the existing one became more prominent. 

Imperial attempts to bring extra-pressure, in a way, 
proved counter productive. The zamindars reacted increasing¬ 
ly and thus forced the empire to over-stretch its 
resources,* As a result rigidity and non-compromising atti¬ 
tude gave way to compromises and leniency. Gradually the 
empire showed signs of fatigue and loss of vigour." - Although 
the administrative grip over the zamindars appeared to be 


1* During this period of time emperor Aurangzeb was too 
involved against the Marathas and else where in the 
task of suppressing uprisings to spare resources and 
energy for dealing with the emerging situation in 
Gujarat effectively. 

2. Please see Prof. S.Nurul Hasan's observation that "the 
numerous measures adopted by the Mughal government to 
resolve these contradictions worked well, but only for 
a time. Gradually the government had become too weak to 
maintain the equilibrium between the conflicting inter¬ 
est". S.Nurul Hasan "2amindare under the Mughal a” p.29 
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quite strong, but actually it had started deteriorating 
before the onset of the eighteenth century. 

The process of decline of imperial control was still in 
nascent stage and confined to select zamindaris. It looked 
as though it had set in for the period that followed* 

The swift movement of events and the changes that took 
place during the first few years of the eighteenth century 
acted as a. catalyst, providing added momentum to the ongoing 
process. The process went on unabated and soon acquired ^ 
unmanageable proportions. Reversing the trend of acquiring 
greater hold over them in their favour, the zamindars re¬ 
pelled the a.dmi nis trat ive control of empire over the coun¬ 
tryside almost completely. 

The new pattern of state-zamindar -riaya relationship 
emerged speedily but in and, at times, over-lapping stages, 
and in consonance with the strength and position of the 
different strata of the class of zamindars. The lead was 
provided by the stronger and more resourceful of them; viz, 
the Superior zamindars, in the same order of gradation i i*e, 
zamindaran-i aarkarat-i peshkahs i, zamindaran-i ismi and the 
zamindaran-i mahin-o kahin) which they enjoyed vis a vis 
state and each other. Then the primary zamindars who were 
less resourceful and less powerful but more ubiquitous 
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followed the pattern. The intermediary zauiindars were the 


last to join the fray. 

In their determined bid to come out of the imperial net 
the samindars refused to share their military might and 
serve the empire. The step met with complete success. 

In spite of disunity the zamindars* stand for withdraw¬ 
ing military assistance to the empire reveals the uniformity 
of their outlook and interests beside indicating a kind of 
relationship between resourcefulness and the act of defi¬ 
ance. Since it met with complete success, it had significant 
potential: It reduced the military capability of the empire, 
rendered meaningless the highly systematized institution of 
watan and tankhwah jagir as linked with the military assist¬ 
ance and virtually undid one of the basic conditions of 
holding zamindaris. 

The zamindare, then, attempted not to volunteer their 
services as intermediaries between the Mughal government and 
the riaya under them. They thus, displayed their determina¬ 
tion to withhold payment and stop remittance of revenues to 
the treasury*, or at least bargain the amount and pay less 
than due. The administration could not cope with the emerg- 
ing situation systematically, much lees successfully* The 

i. For a similar trend at the level of empire, S.Nurul 
Hasan, *2amindars Under the Mughals” p.27. 




state turned to i jarahdars. Of them most of the officials- 
turned ijarahdars and other outsiders failed miserably. The 
ancient hereditary zaminclars in their own right* or else the 
ones of them who acted as sub -ijarahdars appear to have 
emerged as the beneficiaries at the cost of the ija r&hdars* 1 
The p&shkash and, then* mal-i wajib which were duly 
assessed and demanded regular 1y, came to be exacted only now 
and then. Gradually the state's demand acquired the charac¬ 
ter of a casual claim, enforced by the actual use or show of 
force. On their part the za.mindars offered it as the price 
of forebearance, rather than as a duly established claim of 
the state. The amount of peshkash , salami and ma l - i wajib-> 
the distinction between which claims gradually and increas¬ 
ingly was becoming extinct, came to be determined in accord¬ 
ance with their relative strength as distinct from the 
actual capacity to pay. The capacity of the administration 
to enforce its claim came to be inversely related with the 
resourcefulness of zamindars, i.e. the stronger and more 
resourceful the zamindar the lesser the magnitude of state 
demand. 2amindars' own resourcefulness and capability to 




1. N.A. Siddiqi's observation that "the total effect of 
the practice <i.e. ijarabdari) on a large scale was the 
ruin of a large number of ancient hereditary za.mindars * 
K Land r&venue Administration , p. 139) doesnot stand the 
test of evidence available for the subah of Gujarat. 
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resist emerged as a prominent factor in deciding the amount 


and chances of making or evading payments. 

Then, the stronger of them happened to be the first to 
cease as economic partners of the empire. The others fol- 
]owed suit._ 

The capacity of the administration to effect collec¬ 
tions deteriorated rapidly in direct proportion to the 
zamindars* resistance and evasion of payments and it in¬ 
creased rapidly and consistently. Hence the administration 
could extort less and less. This development must have had 
damaging effects on the provincial administration which, on 
its part, had encroached upon all accessible sources of 
revenue. 

The zamindars also endeavoured to acquire complete 
autonomy and to consolidate their position internally. In 
this direction their efforts met with appreciable success. 
The zamindars could successfully replace the hold of the 


administration, over the villages with their own. The zamin¬ 


dars terminated the direct state- rela tionship which 
the Mughal s couhd ^es tab l i sh after making long and arduous 
efforts and themselves assumed the position which otherwise 
was held by the state officials. They thus emerged as the 
authority that effected assessment and collection of reve¬ 
nues, dealing with individual land-holders independently of 
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the state. Helplessly the administration accepted them in 

q^i t position as the unit at assessment* the 

agency of collection, and in brief, as the de fee to head of 
the riaya under them. Under the emerging situation the 
Mughal administration had to depend increasingly upon the 
zatni ndars. 

But the zamindars donot appear to have succeeded in 
their attempt to establish them as the sole authority over 
the whole of viilage(s) under them. Any perceptible chal¬ 
lenge, came from within. In this, relations of hostility 
developed between the zamindars and the riaya. The zamindars 
seem to have succeeded against the relatively vulnerable 
sections of riaya, particularly the pais whose resources the 
zamindars utilised to consolidate their socio-economic base. 
But they seem to have compromised their position and made 
tacit adjustments with the relatively, presumably prosperous 
and stronger stratum of the r/aya that sought to acquire 
zainindar-1 ike (such as saiamiyah) position and restrained 
the otherwise over ambitious zamindars from having a free 
hand within the village. This stratum of peasantry, probably 
the khudkashtas rose in the social scale. Affluent and 
strong ones of the countryside might have gained in strength 
and stood in their own right. In any case the sphere of 
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imperial control shrank rapidly both in terms of intensity 
and extent, 

Alongwith their endeavour to acquire hold over and 
autonomy within the villages of their possessions and/or 
their own possessions, the zamindars also sought to gain 
freedom of action in matters external. They sought, with 
considerable success, to destroy and occupy symbols of 
imperial control that were increasingly becoming ineffective 
and replace them with their own ones. This step completely 
reversed the process of acquiring and retaining control over 
them and all the achievements made in this direction were 
undone. Again the process was initiated by the stronger and 
more resourceful of them and carried on further by the rest. 
The phenomenon of ‘sub-infeudation’is also noticeable 
during the period. The zamindars sought to extend the bound¬ 
aries of their possessions and the sway of their rights 
which came to be determined by their capacity to strike. The 
empire miserably failed to extend protection to relatively 
weaker zamindars beside the rsiyat and govern inter-zamindar 
relations. The zamindas thus came to enjoy virtual freedom 
to make encroachments and go their own way. They fell upon 
each other. The weaker of them were obliged to purchase 
protection and accept a sub-ordinate position under the 
stronger ones of them. In the anarchy that prevailed a 
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number of zamindars lost their rights out right and other 

passed under some others* control.^ The situation thus 

.>" 

facilitated the rise of sub-infeudation on an increasing 
seale, • 

This development led to the emergence of certain new 
zamindari positions and rights. Moreover, it blurred the 
features that distinguished one stratum of zaraindar from 
another all the more. Alongwith it the intra-stratum signs 
of differentiation gained deeper roots and became quite 
prominent. In fact, inter-strata and intra stratum mobility 
was a. characteristic feature of the per iod--position of many 
old zamindar families underwent a drastic change, every- 
where;bold, adventurous and resourceful men with or without 
any title to land and or to power were forging ahead. 

No less, if not equally important feature of the period 
to note is that despite the ongoing uncontrolled process of 
change and fluctuations, each category of zamindars emerged 
out of the strife and continued to survive. Changes did take 
place, both within and without, affecting the positions of 


1. Particular mention may be made of the desais who hardly 
enjoyed a social base to fa 1 1 back on. They seemed to 
have depended on the state’s patronage for their posi¬ 
tion* During the period under review they maneovoured 
to acquire patronage and protection of stronger zamin¬ 
dars, or else the power that be, for ensuring their 
survival. Similarly the out-siders who acted as ijara .- 
dars failed to ensure their survival for wa n t of a 
power base. 
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individual zamindara directly and indirectly. Even then no 

category aa such, did become extinct. 

Particular mention may be made to the distinct section 

of the holders of madad-i ma'sh , most of whom were planted 
as holders of superior rights in land from outside. The 
section, for all practical purposes, seems to have gained 
sufficient resilience to be able to cope with the effects of 
the extinction of Mughal authority. The grantees suffered, at 
the hands of other zamindars and almost collectively were 
exposed to bear the burden of illegal extortions levied by 
their own patron, the Mughal government. But as a distinct 
category holding superior rights which had virtually ac¬ 
quired the position of zamindaris, the revenue grantees 
managed their survival. Obviously, they had acquired roots 
in the soils of the land.^ 

Here it seems worth mentioning that in the ongoing 
mu 1ti-cornered struggle the contestants had their own limi¬ 
tations. The zamindars who virtually emerged as a monolithic 
block of power against the Mughal state, remained a divided 
lot, indulging in infighting which cut across family, caste. 


1. For a similar tenacity shown by the grantees else¬ 
where, see, Muzaffa Alam, 'Some Aspects of the changes 
in the position of the Madad-i Ma’sh Holders in Awadh, 
1676-1722® Essays In Wed/evaf Indian Economic History , 
New Delhi, 1987, pp. 72-80. 
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clan and community barriers. They could not forge unity 


among themselves at any stage of Mughal rule in the region. 
In the struggle among themselves and against others (viz, 
Mughals, Marathas, defiant state officials the peasantry in 
particular), they tried not to pull the matter to extremity 
and sought to accommodate one another. Vis a vis the Mughal 
state and its defiant official th zamindas* obvious prefer¬ 
ence were the latter who, like them, were equally interested 
in coming out of the imperial administrative net and loca¬ 
lising power,^ The phenomenon of converting official posi¬ 
tions into hereditary ones;marks the entrance of a new 
element - the Mughal officials--into the category of (Supe¬ 
rior) zamindars. Following the policy of conciliation and 
coercion towards the other contestants, the defiant offi¬ 
cials volunteered concessions ;to the locally influential and 
powerful segments of society. Above all they identified 
themselves with the prevailing trend and grew roots in the 
soil of the land. Local elements* prejudice against the 
Mughals and predilection for the local officials turning 
zamindars seem to have been one of the bases of the latter’s 
strength. 


1. Did this represent a regional or popular reaction 
against the empire’s centralising tendency? Satish 
Chandra, The 16th century in India , p.21. But it hardly 

appears to be the uprising of peasantry. 
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Even after the inception of the revenue--grantees and 


Mughal officials in the class of zamindars and the emergence 
of new rights, its over all social composition doesnot 
appear to have changed radically. These changes were con¬ 
fined to the castes which already held 2 amindaris 1 . Though 
here and there they passed under the control of new entrants 
and the stronger ones among themselves, the Rajput-Koil 
combine still continued in the dominant position. It is also 
evident that no caste or community lost the rights out 
right. 

It may also be seen that the Mughal s at no stage of 
their rule in the sufta/?, could manage to avoid their depend¬ 
ence on and undermine the institution of zaaiindar i. Instead 
they continued to lean heavily and increasingly on their 
support. The emerging pattern made the Mughal all the more 
dependent upon them. * They accepted them in their new posi¬ 
tion and changed role rather helplessly, as fait accompli. 
Further the Mughal administration sought to build new 
bridges to re-establish its weakening, breaking and broken 
links with the zamindars. Here the state sought to utilise 
the services of some as ijarahdars but they could not suc¬ 
ceed. It then fell back upon its own locally influential 
officials who were pressed into service as go-betweens 

1. S. Nural Hasan, "Zamindars under the Mughals" p.29. 
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between the administration and the zamindars. In their turn 


th £ r # officials endeavoured to carve cut their own princi¬ 
palities and identify themselves with the zamindara. And 
lastly, the administration found in the 'sacred* person of 
Bhats and Charan the ray of hope and through this feeble 
agency which was equally beyond its effective control, it 
sought to reach the zamindars. 

It is also evident that the Mughal state did not make 
any tangible efforts to resolve the crisis, or else to come 
out of the tangle. The state could not go beyond allowing 
its officials rather conceding them the right to corner more 
than one official positions into one hand. The process of 
downward devolution of power i viz, sub-ordinate officials 
grabbing the powers of their superiors) solved hardly any 
problem and created more for the empire. Those who had thus 
grabbed power at the provincial and lower levels, oppressed, 
whenever possible, the r/aya within easy reach with impuni¬ 
ty.^ Well devised system of "checks and balances* was ren¬ 
dered defunct. Channels of redress otherwise available were 
closed down. These developments added further momentum to 
the on going process of deterioration of administrative 


1. Please see also Harbans Mukhia *s *Hxtoritons from 
peasantry, Artisans and Menials* in Perspectives on 
Medieval History , N.Delhi, 1992, pp*206-16. 
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control, and, to cap it all, to the erosion of its credibil¬ 


ity. 

The process of downward devolution of power seems to 
have stopped at the level of the zamindars at the village 
level. A significant feature of the process and the crisis 
that followed appears to be that every echelon of the ruling 
class remained part of the same struggle, the same confusion 
that the crisis was leaving behind. None seems to have come 
out of the cage. The zamindars who had seized the initiative 
against the empire, emerged as the largest single but badly 
divided group of beneficiaries, still remained a part and 
continued to stick to the same socio-economic pattern. 

Thus replacing the Mughal authority by their own, the 
zamindars succeeded, to a significant degree, in assuming 
independence by stepping into the shoes of imperial govern¬ 
ment at local level. Long before the extinction of Mughal 
garrisons from Ahmadabad, they had pushed the Mughals out of 
the interior of the province where they had come to estab¬ 
lish their own authority. 

The break up of Mughal empire was a momentous event in 
the history of India and as such it was certain to touch all 
as pec ts of contemporary life. Its effects on society were as 
multifaceted as the causes of its decline were diverse. In 
many ways the class of zamindars possessed those critical 
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elements which could have allowed it to emerge in triumph 


from the crisis that had overtaken the empire during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The samindars had a 
permanent and hereditary title to their lands and all their 
rights; any enhancement of agricultural production would 
have been in their long term interest* In large number of 
the cases, a caste affinity tied the peasants to the zamin- 
dars. Their local roots were of an enormous advantage to 
them. They also possessed the resources necessary for in¬ 
vestment in land. There was neither a scarcity of cultivable 
land, nor of labour, though between the two the latter was 
slightly less easily available. The subsistence level in 
India being very low, the cost of labour was almost ridicu- 
1ous1y cheap. Land, on the other hand, was extremely fer¬ 
tile. 

As the mighty hand of the Mughal empire, which had kept 
the zamindars on a tight leash, was loosening its grip, this 
class was perhaps capable of evolving a new mode of agricul¬ 
tural production a 1together--hiring wage-labour, producing 
for the market and reinvesting the surplus. However, what it 
really did was not to break away from the old political and 
economic system but only to strengthen its own bases within 
the existing system at the cost of other sections of the 
ruling class. Its conflict with the ruling class could 
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never acquire any shape other than the conflict between 


•r e o t i P n s within t h£ same ruling class* Dur ing heyday of the 
empire the zamindars held a dual position within the ruling 
class; as revenue collectors and a.s tribute and/or revenue 
payers. It was not an inter-dependent position which was the 
reason why the zamindars had always remained a. very turbu¬ 
lent part of the ruling class. So they wished to shake off 
the latter part of their relationship with the empire. In 
this, they had succeeded within the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century as the empire collapsed and they felt no need 
to go any further. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
among the new states founded by the zamindars, as amongst 
the provincial states inherited from the collapsing empire, 
there was a remarkable continuity of the Mughal institu¬ 
tions.* The zamindars provided a leadership that remained 
essentially conservative from the point of view of long-term 
social and economic change. 

But then it is a. moot question whether any element in 
Mughal society was capable of taking it forward to a new 
stage of development.^ 

1. Satish Chandra., The l&th Century in India) p.5. 

2. See Irfan Habib, ■Potentialities of Capitalistic Devel¬ 
opment in Mughal Economy", Enquiry , Fall, 1971; Harbans 
Mukhia, *Peasant Production and Medieval Indian Socie¬ 
ty" , In T.J.Byres and Harbans Mukhia, eds»> Feudalism 
and Non-European Sooieti&s f London, 1985, pp. 228-51 
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Go v er nor / Subah down to the level of zatnin- 
dar-cultivator / villages. These documents 
appertain to the 16th -18th centuries and are 
of great use for a sutyd of agrarian relation 
for Mughal Gujarat and other parts of the 
empire. The documents are bundled together- 
in Rooraals (1-71) and have yet not been 

c1 ass ified/catalogued. 

8. Rajkot Record Office ( Gujarat ) Rajkot There are 

available a few (Persian) documents concerning 
land grants from the period of Gujarati 
sultans to the (laratha days. These docu¬ 

ments are arranged in a poor manner render¬ 
ing it difficult to trace one. 

9. Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner Well known Akhbarat- i 

darbar-i mualla and Vakil reports. 

* > Iizs 

10. Apparao Bholanath Collections , B.J. Institute, Ahmadabad 

The collection contains a number of sale- 
deeds, private leters, mortgage deeds. Most 
important of these is the MS No. 227 which 
is a systematic compilation of various docu¬ 
ments covering almost every aspect of revenue 
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matters* It is an extremely rich source of 
information for a study of zamindars in 
general and the sarkar Ahmadabad in particular 

fur the Mughal period. Documents and other 

MSS are systamatically arranged and pre¬ 
served. 

11. (a) Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society (presently 
Central Library) Bombay, 

(b) Forbes Gujarati Sabba , Bombay 

<c) Jama Masjid Bombay Library w Bombay, 

(d) K R Gama Institute (formerly Mulla Firoz Library 
and Parsi Panchayat Library collection), 
Bombay. 

<e) Fir Muhammad Shah Library Ahmadabad collection 
contain good deal of documents our Mughal 
Subah of Gujarat. 

<f) Excepting the 11 (a) where it is difficult to 

locate even the duly catalogued documents, 
rest of the collections are systematic and 
well preserved. 

(ill) Private Collections (Individuals) Some farmans, 
nishans, hast-u J hukms, hukm, parwanas 

tamassuks, dastur-ul amals, chaknamas p sale- 
deeds, r&han-na/nQs, and other documents 
concerning land-grants and revenue matters 
are also available with^-. 

12(a) Ham 1 d-u$J-d i n Amir Miyan, sher qazi (jama Masjid), 
Palanpur. 

(b) Kale Khan pathan, Radhanpur, 

(c) Karparbharip (nawab) Palanpur, 

(d) (Maharao)p Sarad Palace, Bhuj (Secty of) 

(e) {Nawab) Sultan A l am Khan, Surat. 

(f) (Nawab) Radhanpur. (Karparbhari of) 

(g) (Rawal) Bhaonagar palace. Bhaonagar (secty of). 
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C h ) SH Desai (last secty of Junagadh state) 

J unagadh, 

CI> Sajjada nasf\in, dargah Edroosia, Surat. 

*- Vis. 3 rl . Li. Ui 

€j) Sardas Saiyed Haider Inamdar of Bharuch 

(k) (Thakur), Dharangdhara palace. Dharangdhara 

13. Private (present researcher's) collection. While on the 
study trip the present researcher procured a 
number of documents - Yad-dashts, khasra 
mazruat., haqiqat-i peshkash, nukha-i pesh- 
kash, tamassuks t parwana bandhari r&qba 

bandi documents, mawazan-i dehsala, mawazna-i 
dehdt, arz-dash t, ganwat dastur-ul amal and 
other documents concerning grantees, and 
revenue matters - from a number of individu- 
ala, particularly f^rtf/n a petty Junk dele£r 
(Sidhpur) who had bought the same as part of 
junk form the Radhanpur palace <i.e present 
decendent of Jawanmard Khan, the last Mughal 

Governer of Gujrat).Procured at an extermely 
nominal, as also free of cost these 

documents one exactly similar to those of 
the Pune Archives and the ones indicated in 
MS No 227. of Apparao Bhoalanath col 1ec- 
t i on. 

(B) Documents Published 

1. Basheeruddin Faramin-i Salatin, Delhi, 1926 

2. M. S. Commissariat, Imperial Mughal farmans in Gujarat” 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX, 
Para. I,' July 1940. 

"Three Gujarati Legal -’rachia** 

* Documents of Mughal 

period”, Journal of the Gujarat 
Research Society, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
January, 1942. 
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4. Qazi Saiyed Nuruddin * Kaziona Insaf Pad Udti nazar, 

Reprint from Forbes Gujarati Sabha 
Quarterly, Book XVIi, Noa* 3- a 
March, 1947. 

5. K,M,Jhaveri Imperial farmans: 1577 to 1805 . 

Granted to the Ancestors of His 

Holiness the Tikayat Maharaja 
Bombay, 1923. 

6. G.H, Khare Aetihsik Farsi Sahitya : Aurangxe- 

bachya Darbarache Akhabar , 1973. 

7. G. R. Parihar Marwar and the Marathasi 1724“ 

1343), Jodhpur, 1963 (Kharitas and 
Chi this ), 

8. B. N. Reu "A letter of Maharaja Abhay 

Singh of Marwar relating to Gujarat 
Affairs " IHRC New Delhi, 1942, 

9. B. N. Reu ’Some imperial farmans addressed 

to the Rulers of Jodhpur " IHRC 
vol X, 1947, 


10. B.N.Reu "Some more letters of Maharaja 

Abhay Singh of Marwar relating his 
Gujarat compaign Proc, IHRC XXIV, 
24th meeting, Jaipur, February 
1948. 

11. B.N Reu "Another, letter of Maharaja Abhay 

Singh about the murder of Pilaji 
Rao Gaekward’ Pro . IHRC, Ali~ 
garh, 1943. 

12. B.N.Reu "A letter of Maharajadhiraj Bakht 

Singh of Nagor (Marwar) dated 
October 10, 1737" Proc • IHC, 1949. 

13. B. D. Verma "A farman granted to the Saiyids of 

Batwa (near Ahmdabad)", Proc. 
IHRC, 1941. 
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1970. 
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1949. 
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